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V£0 enlarge on the magnitude of the subject OA 
which I have adventured to write, would be 
unnecessary, and might be unwise. Every reader 
must know, that the aera is eventful and interesting : 
an expatiation, therefore, on the greatness and im* 
f)ortance of the theme, would only manifest the 
imprudence of the choice, should the execution 
prove inadequate. I am fully aware, that many 
votaries of historical literature deem it more diffi- 
cult to write a history of present times, than of 
remote transactions : experience, however, does not 
confirm the opinion, as some of the most authentic 
and impartial worksr have recorded events which 
passed during the lives of the authors. Citation of 
instances would be superfluous, both to classical 
and modern readers. The writer who is competent 
to tlie task of composing a history, may execute 
the work on a cotemporary subject, as easily as on 
any other. The peculiar difficulty belonging to a 
performance of this kind, is to avoid prejudice and 
partiality^ yet it is no more impracticable for an 
historian to deliver the truth respecting living 
characters, than for a witness to deliver faithful tes- 
timony according to the best of his knowledge. 
An ardent partizan of any of the great political 
leaders, might find it impossible to render impar- 
tial justice in a narrative which includes their 
conduct ; but a writer that is totally unconnected 
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with the parties^ has no motive to distort truth for 
the sake of either the one or the other, I conceive^ 
therefore, that no vaUd objection can lie against the 
choice of the theme, except such as may refer to the 
competence of the Authon On this subject it 
woiild ill become me to speak; in a few words, 
however, I shall mention the reasons which deter- 
mined me to engage in the present undertaking, 
hoping they may serve as an apology to those who 
may think that I have made an essay beyond my 
strength. Having devoted the chief part of my 
literary attention to biographical and historical 
studies, I conceived an idea many ^ears ago of 
writing a history, choosing for my subject the trans- 
actions and events, with which I was chiefly con- 
versant, and by which I was most deeply interested 
and impressed. Britain, from the revolution to the 
present time, appeared to me to afford a scope for 
narration and reflection, equal to any that had 
hitherto been treated in history ; and I cherished a 
hope of being able, some time or other, to complete 
a narrative of that period. 

Commencing literary adventure with more mo- 
derate pursuits, progressive encouragement em- 
boldened me to attempt the Life of Burke. The 
subject naturally called my attention to more recent 
transactions and events than those which I had 
originally proposed^r^/ to narrate ; and with proud 
pleasure I contemplated the effort^ of my country, 
displayingin arduous struggles theexhaustless abun- 
dance of British resources, and the invincible force 
of the British character ; still more strikingly ma- 
nifested in the times in which I live, than even those 
which had immediately or shortly preceded. 

The reception which that work met from the 
Public, and from all the Reviewers at the time, of 
whatever party or political sentiments, inspired me 
with hopes that I might be enabled to execute a 
work not uninteresting or unimportant to others, 
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on a subject the examination of which was so pl^as* 
ing and instructive to myself. Other gentlemen, 
I. was aware, had handled the same period ; but, 
withoutdiscussingtheliterarymerits of either Messrs* 
Macfarlane or Belsham, I readily saw, and knew 
the world believed, that both these gentlemen were 
rather repeaters of party notions and reports, than 
original composers of authentic and impartial his- 
tory ; the ground, therefore, did not appear to me 
to be pre-occupied. 

For materials, besides examining all the periodical 
and occasional narratives of the times, I carefully 
investigated state-papers, and many other written 
documents, with which- 1 had been liberally furnish- 
ed by private communication. For political, com- 
mercial, naval, and military information, I applied 
to men who were most conversant in these subjects, 
and fortunately never applied in vain. By convers- 
ation with intelligent and experienced gentlemen 
both in the land and sea service, I acquired as much 
knowledge of their respective professions, as en- 
abled me to comprehend the general tactics and 
discipline, their progressive improvements, and 
actual state ; and thus, in every particular action, 
to trace the cause and operation whence the event 
resulted. The financial history and situation of the 
country, I studied in the most approved works ; and 
in official documents, for access to which I am in- 
debted to the private friendship of a member of the 
legislature. Where my subject required legal in- 
vestigation, in addition to reading, I had recourse 
to eminent counsellors ; and to a gentleman, who 
is now about to leave a country adorned by his 
genius and erudition, I am peculiarly indebted for 
many of the ideas that will be found in the parting 
view of lord Mansfield. In short, on every topic 
that required either narrative or discussion, I have 
consulteVi.the mmt authentic evidence, and the best 

approved judges. 
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In the disposition of my materials, I have adopted 
the following plan. Previous to the commence- 
ment of the History, there is an Introduction, which 
traces the progressive improvement of England, in 
internal prosperity and strength, as well as in estima- 
tion and importance among foreign Powers, from 
the earliest times to the beginning of the war 1756. 
A preliminary chapter contains the causes and out- 
line of hostilities, with the internal transactions and 
state of the country during the last years of the late 
king ; in order that the reader, having before him 
at the accession of his present majesty, the outset 
of national affairs, foreign and domestic, may more 
easily perceive progression and result- Both in the 
Introduction and History, it has been my endeavour 
to place in a just and striking light the force of 
the British character, formed and invigorated by 
the British constitution ; and to demonstrate that 
Britain, either in peace or in war, prospei's and con- 
quers, because she excels in wisdom and virtue. 
This is the moral lesson which my narrative attempts 
to inculcate ; and if I do not succeed, the defici- 
ency is in myself, and not in my subject. It is 
possible that my narrative may be charged with 
national partiality: I confess I love my country, 
and hate her enemies ; and if this be a crime I 
must plead guilty. I trust, however, that not- 
withstanding my warm affection for Britain, and 
my admiration of her stupendous efforts, I shall be 
found, even in reciting the contests with her foes, 
to have rigidly adhered to historical truth, and done 
justice to the exertions of her enemies ; who, in 
disciplined valour, genius, and power, far surpassed 
any foes that were ever opposed to the heroes of 
ancient Greece or Rome. 

• In the division of this History I have endeavoured 
to end each volume at some important epoch. -^ 
The first, closes with the termination of his majesty's 
first parliament in I768, and brings Irish amirs to 

the 
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the same period. — .The second, carries the Ameri- 
can war to the capture of Burgoyne. — The third, 
contains the efforts of Britain under the pressure of 
difficulty, and her arduous struggles against the com- 
bined force of her revolted colonies, and her an- 
cient friends joined with her ancient enemies in 
Europe; traces her through her dangers to the 
peace, and ends with the dissolution of that parlia- 
ment in which a majority of the commons attempted 
to dictate to the king in the choice of a minister. 
— The fourth, commences the efficient administra- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, and follows the history of peace 
and prosperity to the eve of an event which was 
destined to fill the world with wars unprecedented 
in the annals of nations. — The fifth, commences with 
the French revolution, and finishes at 1794, when 
the character of the French nation was manifested 
in the junction of the highest national energy with 
the most deplorable national crime. — The sixth, 
conducts the narrative to its close, in the termina- 
tion of the late war. 

It was my intention to have extended the work 
to the Peace of Amiens ; but the recent rupture, 
with the official exposition of its causes, having 
shewn that one of the parties regarded it merely as 
a temporary truce, the cessation of hostilities ap- 
peared to me to form a more proper epoch, than the 
conclusion of a treaty, which the conduct of our 
enemy has proved to have been regarded by him as 
no treaty. 

Such are the object, plan and distribution of this 
present HiwStory ; and if its execution be received 
with equal favour as my former labours, it will 
answer the most sanguine expectations of the Au* 
thor. 



Sloane-teraace^ 
June 17 th, 180S. 
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« 

Progressive Imprwement qf England-^ in Internal 
Prosperity and Strength — in JEstimation and 
Importance among Foreign Powers* 



A NCIENT writers agree, in supposing that the riminha. 
^^ first inhabitants of Britain migrated from the SriSln!^ 
continent. This opinion is founded on their 
language, manners, institutions, religion, and com- 
plexion; in which they closely resembled the 
neighbourinjg Celts. Their governments, though 
monarchical, were free; they were under the 
guidance of druidical superstition ; their only re- 
cords were the songs of their bards. They were 
divided into a number of petty states, inspired with 
mutual jealousy, and respectively agitated by in- 
ternal dissensions : but though similar to the conti- 
nental Gauls in ciyil and religious establishments, 
and in general character, yet being farther removed 
from the centre of civilization, they were still more 
barbarous in their manners. Their possessions and 
their wants were equally limited ; they.were ignorant 
of the refinements of life. Subsisting by the chace, 
by pasturage, and imperfect agriculture ; clothed 
with the skins of beasts which their fields and 
forests supplied^ and dwelling in huts raised in 
their woods and marshes, they neither sought nor 
knew the pleasures of foreign luxury. In this 
VOL. I. B un- 
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uncultivated state, they discovered that masculine 
boldness and strength of character, by which their 
successors have been distinguished in all the stages 
of progressive improvement. Ready and wil- 
ling to contribute whatever efforts their country 
might require, they spumed at compulsion. The 
commons retained a greater degree of power than 
among their Gallic kinsmen. Like all European 
barbarians warlike and ferocious, they exercised 
their prowess in insular contentions, without attempt- 
ing to interfere in the affairs of the continent. Their 
military force consisted in their infantry, which 
wanted only discipline and skill to have opposed 
with effect even the Roman legions. Intestine 
divisions facilitated the progress of the enemy's 
armies under the conduct and wisdom of Agricola. 
Chased from the verdant and fertile fields of south- 
ern Britain, liberty sought, found, and preserved 
an asylum in the bleak and barren fastnesses of 
the*FSman Caledouia. The victor, in conformity to the Ro- 
conquest. mau systcm, having subjugated the defenders of 
their country, from mildness of disposition and 
soundness of policy endeavoured to reAder the 
chains which he had imposed easy and agreeable. 
He taught them the Roman language and man- 
ners, instructed them in letters and science, and 
inspired them with a relish for the accommodations 
and luxuries of polished life. That both the new 
acquisition, and the legions which defended it, 
might be secure from the northern incursions of 
the unconquered mountaineers, he formed a line 
of posts along the Scottish isthmus. Defended by 
these and subsequent fortifications, protected by 
the conqueror's forces, acquiescing willingly in the 
dominion of their masters, more effectually and 
durably subdued by their arts than their arms, the 
once bold, hardy, and independent Britons be- 
came the timid, effeminate, and servile subjects of 
the Roman empire. Detached from the continent, 

this 
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this province enjoyed profound tranquillity, long 
after the irruptions of northern barbarians had per- 
vaded the other parts of the empire. The skil- 
ful avarice of its conquerors discovered many of 
the advantages of Britain ; the general fertility of 
its soil ; the richness of its pastures ; the abundance 
of its flocks, secure from wild beasts and venom- 
ous serpents; the value of its minerals; the num- 
ber and conveniences of its harbours, equally 
adapted to commerce and defence. From her 
ci\dlized subduers, Britain first learned the powers 
which she possessed, and which, inspired by liberty 
and enlightened by knowledge, she has since car- 
ried to so unparalleled an extent. 

The progress of northern invaders at length com- Romam 
pelled the emperors of now enervated Rome, to g^^IJ' 
recal their legions from distant frontiers, that they 
might defend the metropolis. Valuable as Britain 
was, they were necessitated to evacuate that island 
for ever. Debilitated by long peace, and dejected 
by long slavery, the southern Britons had now to 
encounter ferocious foes, against whom the strength 
of Roman fortifications, and the dread of Roman 
discipline, had hitherto afforded them sufficient 
protection. The Picts and Scots, who dwelt in Rcuand 
the northern parts beyond the wall of Antoninus, ^^^'^ 
made incursions upon their peaceable and effemi- 
nate neighbours ; and beside the temporary depre- 
dations which they committed, these combined 
nations threatened the whole province with subjec- 
tion, or, what the inhabitants more dreaded, with 
uftiversal plunder and devastation.* Unable to 
defend themselves, the Britons applied for assistance 
to their late masters. A single legion sent to their 
succour, freed the country from its desultory in- 
vaders ; and having effected its deliverance, again 
returned to the. continent. The Britons were once 

• Se< Hume, ToLi.p. 12. 

9 g more 
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more exposed to the inroads of their impetuous 
neighbours. Still too little inured to war, to recover 
the valour of their ancestors, they again sought se-> 
curity from foreign protectors. 
^o^ Stretched along the coasts of northern Germany, 
and opposite to Britain, were the Saxons, one of 
the fiercest and most warlike tribes of their nation. 
Hardy and intrepid in every kind of warfare, from 
their maritime situation they were peculiarly 
addicted tq nautical expeditions. Origindly fisher- 
men, they had become pirates ; they possessed arms 
and ships, the art of navigation, and the habit of 
naval war. Invading and despoiling the neighbour- 
ing coasts, they had gradually extended their 
depredations from the German Ocean to the Bri- 
tish Channel and the Bay of Biscay. The Romans 
had been frequently successful in repelling these 
piratical efforts ^ but they could not prevent them 
from being renewed with increased force. The 
dissolution of the Roman power encouraged the 
^Saxons to repeat their incursions into southern 
•Europe ; they were a terror to other nations. 

Such was the people to whom the Britons 
applied for aid. Hengist and Horsa, the most 
celebrated warriors of the time, easily persuaded 
their countrymen to engage in an enterprise whidi 
appeared to them to promise a favourable oppor- 
tunity of displaying valoiu, and acquiring plunder. 
Preparing a considerable force, they landed in the 
Isle of Thanet, and immediately marched to defend 
the Britons from the Picts and Scots. They were 
speedily successful against the ravagers of southern 
^Britain. Rescued from their enemies, the Britons 
now expected to enjoy tranquillity, under the pro- 
tection of their warlike allies. They soon founds 
however, that a state cannot lopg enjoy independ- 
ence and security, that trusts to any effi>rts but ita 

^ Gibbon, vol. iv. p» 29* 
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own. The Saxons seeing in the facility with whick 
they overthrew the Picts and Scots, how easily a 
people could be conquered that were unable to re* 
sist such feeble invaders,^ soon formed the project 
of subjugating the Britons themselves. They were 
alluied by the fertility, verdure, and riches of the 
country; and inflsuned with the desire of exchanging 
for it the barren, bleak, and indigent regions of 
uncultivated Germany. Of these advantages they 
informed their countryman, and soon received rein- 
forcements which enabled them> easily to subdue 
that part of the country which they had first known 
and attempted. The ready establishment that the 
Saxons acquired in Kent under Hengist and Horsa, 
invited other hordes to invade different parts of 
the island. The Britons by degrees recovered that 
valour <" which their ancestors had exerted against 
the conquerors of the world : the contest became 
arduous and bloody : many deeds of heroism were 
performed by the defenders of their liberties, as 
well as by ambitious aggressors. The fame of 
prince Arthur, though the theme of chivalrous 
mythology ^ and poetic fiction, is allowed by our 
historians to have its foundation in truth.« In the 
darkness of barbarity, as well as in the light of 
civilization, Britain wanted not leaders and soldiers 
to combat the assailants of her independence. The 
natives, however, were yearly decreasing in num- 
bers, while the losses of the Saxons were supplied 
by recruits from the continent. After an hundred 
and fifty years the Germans fully established themr- 
selves^ by exterminating the ancient possessors* 
The Saxons, in forming their heptarchy, having: 
extirpated the Britons, introduced into this island 
the manners and institutions of their native land». 

^ Gibbon places the courage and perseverance with which the Britons resi&ted 
the Saxons, in a more strilung light than any other historian. See History^ 
voL vi. p. 385 to 595. * See Don Quixote. • Hume, vol. i. 

p. 24, and Gibbon, ycA. vi. p. 590. with their respective authorities. 
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and efiected a revolution more complete than 
that which conquest has usually produced.^ 
The elegance and refinement which had begun 
to spread through Britain yrhile a Roman province, 
were now totally overwhelmed by barbarity. 
Character of Bu.T, uucouth as their mauucrs were, the Saxons 
the Saxons. pQggggge^ vigorous Understandings, undaunted 

courage, supported by great bodily strength, and 
inspirited by an ardent love of liberty. Their 
several systems of policy, formed upon the prin- 
ciples of their ancestors, as consecrated to immor- 
tality by the pen of Tacitus, uniting kings, chiefs, 
and commons, were the rude but strong foundation 
of that constitution, which their descendants, in- 
heriting the force of their character, now enjoy 
and preserve. When they had settled themselves 
beyond all question and dispute as masters of 
southern Britain, the Saxons soon discontinued 
intercourse with their Germain countrymen, and 
maintained little connexion with any foreign 
country. Adhering to the superstition of their 
forefathers, they had broken one powerful tie, by 
which many of the Britons were attached to chris- 
tian Europe. Having, in the products of their new 
possession, supplies for their wants, they rarely 
attempted to cultivate the knowledge of other 
countries for the sake of commercial benefits.: 
From their insular situation, together Avith the state 
of their continental neighbours, who were chiefiy 
occupied in disputes with adjoining principalities, 
or internal arrangements, they had no hostile inter- 
ference with foreign countries ; neither religion, 
traffic, nor jarring pretensions, engaged them in 
amity, nor involved them in war, with the nations 
of the continent 
smattcon- SiNCE the invasiou of Julius Caesar, Britain was 
SiTcwit^ never so detached from external politics, as during 

' Robcnson*s Charles V. vol. i. p. 197. 

the 
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the first ages of the Saxon heptarchy. Religion nenr, dur. 
restored the intercourse which had formerly sub- JJ^L^ 
sisted between Britain and the continent. The luugioo^ 
conversion of the Ang]p*Saxons to Christianity, *wop«» 
beside the important effects which it was calcu- Lcation" 
lated to produce upon the morals and dispositions '^t'* "owJ*- 
of its new votaries, proved the means of opening *™ "°*** 
a political connexion between this island and less 
barbarous regions. Coincidence of theological 
opinion gradually introduced communications upon 
other subjects : the kingdoms of the heptarchy 
began to interest themselves in the affairs of their 
southern neighbours, and to conceive that a naval 
force was the most effectual means of defence and 
security to islanders. Though the internal con- Saxonsbe. 
tests between the several princes had prevented diwSlnd the 
this newly-discovered policy from being carried JJp^** 
into extensive execution, yet one prince (Ofia of foro^andof 
Mercia) set the example ; and, when France under <»»"»«««• 
Charlemagne had risen to a great pitch of power 
and opulence, encouraged commerce, and formed 
a* navy, as the certain security of this country 
against the conquerors of the continent. < Om 
perceived the advantage to be derived from foreign 
trade being carried on by his own subjects, and tor 
that purpose concluded a commercisu treaty with 
the French monarch. 

When the heptarchy was consolidated under 
Egbert into the kingdom of England, circum- 
stances became more auspicious to the commercial 
and political aggrandizement of the country. This 
revolution favoured internal trade, by putting a 
period to intestine wars, and rendering the com- 
munication between the several parts of England 
more secure and free; it was friendly to external 
commerce, by making the English monarchy a 
greater object to foreign merchants, and the £!ng« 

f Henry's History of Great Britain, vol. iv. p. 196. 
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liflh moBarchs of greater consideration in foneign 
countries. Still the Anglo-Saxons were defective 
in that nautical power, which their situatiop re- 
quired, and its resources admitted. 

Depredations committed by a new enemy, who 
invaded the coasts, convinced the EngUsh of the 
necessity of equipping a maritime force. The 
$9;^ons, who had remained in Germany when their 
brethren estabUshed themselves in Britain, con* 
tinned to maintain the character, and follow the 
pursuits of their ancestors, being distinguished for 
naval power, and becoming, from its exertion in 
piracy, formidable to all the southern coasts. As 
they still adhered to the pagan superstition, 
Charlemagne undertook their conversion by means 
more agreeable to the violent bigotry of the , be- 
nighted ages, th^n to the generosity, magnanimity^ 
and wisdom of his own character. In the progress 
of his conquests having subdued northern Ger- 
many, by the most rigorpus edicts against paganism 
he endeavoured to establish Christianity, and 
severely punish the transgressors of his decrees^ 
in many instances decimating the refractory.** 
Some of these p^ans complied with the imperious 
mandates of the conqueror ; while others, more in- 
trepid and independent, refused to yield to 
injunctions so cruelly enforced, and, to avoid the 
fury of the persecution, retired into the adjoining 
peninsula of Jutland. Meeting there with in- 
habitants of similar manners, institutions, and 
religious faith, they easily coalesced with the 
ancient possessors, and having assumed a common 
appellation, the Saxons and Jutlanders, under the 
name of Danes, about the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, commenced a very extensive system of mari- 
time invasion ; in the course of which they were 
induced to visit England, at that time unprotected 



^ Hlime,vol. i. p. 67. 
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by an adequate naval force. In their inroads they 
shewed that^ though barbarians, they were not 
destitute of judgment or prudence* Learning 
that the natives were as valiant soldiers as them- 
selves, they trusted chiefly to their skill and activity 
as sailors ; and having previously explored the 
state of the coasts, they landed in the most de- 
fenceless and fertile parts ; which having pillaged 
before an English force could assemble, they 
retired to their ships ; and soon after descended, 
in a similar manner, and with similar success, on 
other parts of the coast* These enterprises ha- 
rassed the vigorous reign of Egbert, who had not 
acquired the only force by which they could have 
be^n effectually repressed. Elated widi their 
succe9s, and farther encouraged by the feebleness 
and inaction of the superstitious Ethelwolf, they 
enlarged their schemes, and formed the project of 
subduing the. whole of that country, with the de- 
vastation of whose coasts they had hitherto been 
contented. During the reign of this weak prince 
and his elder sons, the Danes made rapid strides 
to the attainment of their object ; when the genius 
and wi3dom of his youngest son, Alfred, not only 
extricated his country from present danger, but 
established the most eftectual means of future 
si^curity and ag^andizement to the kingdom. 

Having restored his country from a state of hu- Alfred dis. 

•■•... •% 1 • ,' J 1 'I 1 cerns that 

miliation and sum ection, to honour, mdependence, the security 
and glory, the . illustrious Alfred turned his phi- andaggran- 

1 ?• "^ • :i . 1 • !*•. dizementof 

losophic m^nd to a comprehensive survey or its England 
situation and circumstances, and its relation to JJJJJJhej** 
foreign powers. He saw that, the safety and navy, 
greatness of England must chiefly depend upon 
maritjnie effort. To promote trade, and to esta- 
blish a navy, after the expulsion of the Danes, 
was a principal object of his renowned administra- 
tion. For the attainment of these purposes, as well 
as to gratify the inquisitive spirit incident to genius, 

he 
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he cultivated an intercourse with foreign and even 
remote countries. His agents not only explored 
the shores of the Baltic and the White Sea, but 
investigated the state of Asia, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian and Arabian Gulf. He 
introduced new manufactures, which furnished 
many articles for exportation, as well as for coil- 
sumption within the kingdom. By his inventive 
talents, he made great improvements in the art of 
ship-building. The vessels constructed under his 
direction, were much superior to any that were 
known in the northern or western seas, in the three 
important qualities of celerity, force, and facility of 
Alfred management' As the founder of English juris- 
founderof prudeucc, and the establisher of internal security 
Sp^clTce, *"d tranquillity, Alfred is not more deservedly 
ntvigiiion, ' celebrated, than as the founder of English navi- 
m!wce."' gation and commerce, and the establisher of ex- 
ternal security and greatness. This extraordinary 
prince so clearly demonstrated and vigorously 
pursued the real interests of his country, that other 
Anglo-Saxon kings, according to their adoption 
or neglect of the policy of Alfred, succeeded in 
resisting the efforts of foreign aggressors. The 
abilities and vigour of the English sovereigns for 
several generations maintained a powerful navy, 
which prevented the northern plunderers from 
seriously infesting a country so strongly secured, 
and impelled them to seek pillage and settlement 
among our continental neighbours. 

The weakness of Ethelred in the neglect and 
mismanagement of naval affairs, manifested in its 
effects the wisdom of Alfred, as clearly as it was 
shewn in the able measures of his immediate sue* 
cessors ; for when the system of defence, which 
Alfred by his precept and example inculcated, was 
either abandoned or feebly executed, the evils 

* Henjy, vol. iv. p. 221. ^ 
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recurred, which he had so vigorously repelled and 
afterwards prevented. But, though the invasions 
of the Danes impressed the English with a high 
idea of the importance of commerce, it was rather 
with the view of affording the means of defence, 
than of being productive of prosperity arid civiH- 
zation. Export traffic, so much interrupted by 
northern cruizers, did not, in the time of the 
Saxons, rise to that magnitude which Alfred had 
proposed and expected. The total subjection of 
England to the Danes was salutary to the com- 
merce of the kingdom, by putting an end to those 
bloody wars between the two nations, which had 
raged about forty years with little intermission. 
Canute the Great, a wise as well as a warlike 
prince, endeavoured to gain the affections of his 
English subjects, by affording them the most ef- 
fectual protection, and every encouragement in 
his power. He employed the influence which his 
high reputation, extensive dominions, and mighty 
force had obtained, among foreign princes, to 
procure favours and privileges from them to his- 
trading subjects. From his time, during the reign 
of his sons, and after the restoration of the Saxon 
line, the navigation and commerce of England 
continued comparatively flourishing till the con- 
quest. The Danes, having betaken themselves 
to cultivate the arts of peace, no longer disturbed 
their neighbours by piracy. By the contest with . Comeitwith 
the northern navigators, the Anglo-Saxons were umc"d^e- 
losers in the interruption of agriculture and of <*«*«'*>«- 

• • J. 2 \^ A ' • •• iiendal to 

mternai improvement, but gamers m acquiring EngUnd. 
naval powec, commercial ideas, and promoting an 
intercourse with the continent. From the acces- 
sion of Canute, when the internal disadvantages. 
ceased to be felt, and the external advantages 
increased, the benefit which they now derived, 
exceeded the loss that they had formerly incurred. 
Though England, from religion, had hitherto some 

intercourse 
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intercourse with southern Europe, her chief po- 
litical connexion was with the north. She had 
very little acquaintance with her adjacent neigh- 
Norman hours the French. The conquest of the kingdom 
conquest, ^^y William of Normandy, made a most important 
change, both in her internal state, and in her rela- 
tion to the continent. ^ 

Complicated as the feudal system was in its 
nature, and extensive in its subjects, it was ex- 
tremely simple in its principle, and confined in its 
original objects: it was a policy which, overlook- 
ing every other consideration, narrowed its pro- 
vision to national defence*; and was merely a 
reciprocal guarantee of acquisitions proceeding 
from conquest. The leaders and officers among 
the northern subduers of middle and southern 
Europe, in their respective tribes and divisicms^ 
entered into agreements to prevent themselves from 
being dispossessed of their lands by other invaders. 
The insulated state of the Anglo-Saxons rendering 
them less exposed to ambitious depredators than 
their continental neighbours, the feudal system 

the coi^it ^^ ^^* ^^^^ established in England. The people 
tion, laws, " had retained more of the ancient German fiberty 
rfE^ Ud" *^"^ ^^ ^^^ continent, where an enslaving aristo- 
cracy was generally prevalent. Hence was pre- 
served that spirit of freedom which the most as- 
piring monarchs could never thoroughly subdue, 
and which has rendered this comparatively small 
territory, this " little body with a mighty heart !*' 
the admiration and terror of most extensive and 
powerful empires. The manners of the Saxons, 
though rude and unpolished, were frank, manly^ 
and independent ; totally void of that servility and 
submissiveness which characterise the subjects of 
either monarchical or aristocratical slavery: they 
were barbarians, it is true, but bold and generous. 

k Robertson's Charles V. vol.i. p. IJ. 

The 
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The conquest of the kingdom by the Normans 
effected a considerable change; though by no 
means, like that by the Saxons, a complete revolu- 
tion in laws and manners. William attempted to 
model his new dominions according to the feudal 
system, with partial, but imperfect success. The 
Saxon spirit of liberty continuing, extended to the 
Normans, with whom, in a few ages, the former 
inhabitants became entirely intermixed ; and ob- 
tained, from the prudence of wise \ or extorted from 
the fears of weak °, princes, the revival, and even 
the improvement, of the Anglo-Saxon constitution. 
Still, however, the Norman laws and establishments 
subsisted in a considerable degree, and long con- - 
tinned to affect the condition and manners of the 
people.- 

The changes produced by the Norman conquest inte«puite 
were still greater at the beginning, and eventually ncmiiEur 
more permanent in other respects^ than in our laws ^p«- 
and establishments. Hence is to be dated the 
commencement of our intercourse with middle and 
southern Europe, and especially with France, 
which has formed so important a branch of our po- 
litical history. From that growing intercourse 
with continental Europe, proceeded also, in the 
progress of time, the beginning of our commercial 
efibrts, and the revival and extension of our naval 
force. From the possession of Normandy by the ^ng^ of 
English princes, proceeded those wars which so TvJS^g. 
long raged between France and England to their ^^ *^ 
mutual detriment. The Crusades at certain times, ^''^^^ 
by giving them identity of object, produced alli- 
ance ; but this was soon after followed by hostili- 
ties. The weakness and wickedness of John 



^ Henry I. and Henry II. * John^ and Henry III. See Hume, vol. if. 

«Qd Bkckscone, vol. iv. c. ZS, ■ Blackstone, vdL iv, c. 55, on the Rise, 

IPrtN^esn, and Completion of the British Conititution. 
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abroad as well as at home, produced most bene- 
ficial effects to his country. The murder of prince 
Arthur excited a war, which, terminating in the 
conquest of the English dominions in France, ex- 
tirpated the principal cause of dissension ; while 
the weakness of Henry III., and the wisdom and 
goodness of Louis IX., maintained a long peace 
between the respective kingdoms. 
Civil and The lofty genius, comprehensive wisdom, and 
S rf^" intrepid spirit of the first Edward, were chiefly 
waid I. occupied with two grand objects ; the establish- 
ment of a perfect system of jurisprudence in Eng- 
land, and the consolidation of Great Britain into 
one kingdom. Engaged so deeply within the 
island, he was involved in no lasting or important 
hostilities with the continent. In the unfortunate 
reign of Edward II., the feebleness of the son in 
Britain, undid a great part of what the abilities of 
the father had effected ; and with the continent he 
had established no material connexion. The am- 
bition mingled with the extraordinary qualities of 
his celebrated son found a new ground of contest 
with France, which caused great disastei^s to both 
kingdoms. Unwise as the policy was which 
prompted Edward III. to seek the sovereignty of 
a kingdom in opposition to its established laws, 
and contrary to the interests of his own coun- 
try, his measures for executing the undertaking 
were concerted with an ability worthy of his cha- 
racter. To make a powerful impression, he formed 
an extensive confederacy with continental states, 
and laid the foundation of a much wider inter- 
course with the Low Countries and Germany, than 
had ever existed before. The first important con- 
sequence resulting from Edward's alliance with the 
Netherlands was, tliat his attention was thereby 
directed to naval affairs. After the revival of 
commerce;, first by the Italian States in the south, 

and 
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and afterwards by the Hanseatic league in the 
north of Europe, centrical positiyn, maritime situ- 
ation, fertility of soil, and industry of people, 
being fostered under a government of less feudal 
aristocracy and more enlarged freedom than pre- 
vailed in France and Germany, rendered Flanders 
the medium of commercial communication between 
the coasts of the Mediterranean and the Baltic. 
It nearly monopolized that intermediate traffic^ 
for its neighbours of France and Brilbain made no 
attempt to improve their respective opportunities 
for trade. English materials indeed were the 
principal subjects of Flemish skill ; from the raw 
produce of the farms and pastures of England, 
flanders derived the staple of her flax and woollen 
manufactures. An emporium of merchandize, 
«he acquired wealth and force ; and was particu- 
larly distinguished for naval power. Resorting to Edward m. 
Flanders to promote the purposes of the military JJlJ^^vemhe 
^lianoe, Edward was not slow in observing the importance 
political state of that country. His perspicacious ^res"^^" 
mind discovered the cause to be, its commerce commerce, 
and manufactures. He endeavoured to excite 
among his own subjects, that spirit of industry, 
which he fotmd so beneficial to its votaries ; and 
to direct it to those objects in which he perceived 
its efforts to be most productive. He invited 
Flemish artisans to settle in his dominions,, and 
commenced the woollen manufactures in his own 
kingdom. Knowing his people to have genius, oirecath^ 
lenterprise, and perseverance, he first turned those hu^En^sh 
qualities towards the arts which have raised Eng- subjects to 
land to be the foremost among commercial nations, jcdfe/**" 
As Edward I. formed and digested English juris- 
prudence, so admirably fitted for rendering to 
every man his right, and guarding his property.; 
Edward III. laid the foundation of that skill, and 
those efforts, which have acquired to Englishmen 
so much property to secure. From his engage- 
ments 
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ments with Flanders originated naval victory % 
which united with his commercial views to impress 
on his mind the importance of maritime power. 
Raises Eng. The Splendid atchievements at Cressy and Pbic^^ 
fluMcein .tiers, so glorious to English valour, and to the 
the affairs of courage aud conduct of Edward and his renowned 
Europe. g^jj^ combining with the admired talents and cha- 
racter of both, gave to them and their country a 
weight in bther European kingdoms, which England 
had never before possessed. The irritation of the 
contest produced a spirit of hostility, between the 
two first nations of tne modern world. . Frequent 
wars, impeded the advances of both to an opulence 
and power suited to their respective genius and 
character. The reign of Edward III. may be con- 
sidered in English history, as the great epoch of 
commencing manufactures and commerce in this 
nation ; as the period when England began to have 
an extensive influence in the aJO^rs of the coi^ 
tinent ; and when a spirit of regular and perma^- 
nent hostility first broke out between England and 
France. 
wt^^Se Though the basis of British commerce and naval 
operation of powcT was SO ably and skilfully laid by Edward^ 
Edward's yg^ general causes and particular events long re- 
^ ^' tarded the superstructure. The martial spirit 
prevalent in England, when intermingled with the 
pride of feudal aristocracy, represented the manu- 
iacturer atid merchant as despicable, in comparison 
to the soldier ; and while the warlike character of 
the times depreciated in the public opinion the 
estimation in which those peaceful professions 
were held, and precluded from them the votaries 
of honour and rame, the violence and turbulence 
of those rude ages diminishing the security of 
propeity, oflen tended to obstruct the votaries of 
interest in their mercantile adventures. The 

• Off Sluiscy June 1^40, 
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tlk^rade^ and e^rciim stances of the succeeduig vtvM ant. 
sovereigns, and the contests about the throne, J?^^* 
proflAQtSng for a century military enier^y, and not 
restr^Himg turbuleift violence and injustice inter-^ 
fupted the ti^^tural progress of Edwsra'^^ plans^ 

T^E feebleness of a long minority, the frivo- Richirfii. 
Kty aftd proflig^y of ilichiard*« personal charac* 
t^i*, Ibe jarrtng interests of the princes of the 
Moefl, ^tid their respective pretensiojis to that 
poWef which the incapacity of thfe sovereign wa«^ 
so Ifltle qualified t6 hold, prevei;ited 4iny advanced 
from being n>ade in great schemes ot* policy^ 
Whfen Ric^hard:*s sceptre was wrested from hfft 
wet^k hands by the skill and force of ^ powerful 
HiSftfper, there Still - continued in the Kingdom 
^r^«nds of feud and discord very u^^vourable to 
FmtioMl imprdv^enient. Henry IV., provident, Henry iv. 
Vigiiantj ^nd Wise, comprehended the great im- 
portance of commerce, and promoted it to the 
^AW>!#, 'of hi* power. He formed a commercial 
tteifcy with the H^ns-town merchants ; and pro- 
liioted the settlement of mercantile foreigners 
within his own kingdom. He devised and encou- 
iPBged the fbrmation of English factories in foreign 
p^tVs; a proposition, which, as our knowledge of 
Ibe globe ignkrged, and oiir iiitei^course with 
P^^Qte bouTTlries extended, has in s^ibsequetit 
^Ikties be^ expanded ifito a grand &Xk& valuable 
It^'istem tf£ colonization. Me, like his grandfather, 
feav^ "how necessary st^^eriority at seia was to 'the 
security and prospefity of (England) and made it 
4Mite of his chiclf €>bjects to m^-intain k formidable 
i^vyP 'He ^encouraged artisans >and m^iners^ 
and inculcated industry 5 birt the various mmxs^ 
irWiioj*s biy ^ich his reign was disturbed^ though 
^^^occ^ssifijifiy quelled by bis cosirage and conduct, 

» W>i/, I. e interrupted 
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interrupjted the execution of his commercial 
schemes. 
Henry V. The extraordinary genius of Henry V.» equally 
^tted for ihe field and the cabinet, directed its 
exertions chiefly to military superiority ; but he 
was impressed with the importance of naval 
strength to England : he was as victorious at sea 
as at land ; and in his reign the fleets of England 
Attempted fodc triumphant in the channel. Eagerly intent, 
^"^^^ however, on conquering France, he could not 
bestow an adequate regard on the commercial 
advancement oi his kingdom. After this great 
prince was prematurely cut ofi^ the first years of 
Heary VI. his sou's rcigu werc employed in attempts to pre- 
serve and extend his father's conquests in France ; 
but the succeeding part of his reign, replete with 
discomfiture abroad and discontent at home, lost 
the national superiority both by sea and land. The 
Wars of renowned earl of Warwick, indeed^ recovered to 
^ YoA England her maritime dominion ; but the discords 
interraptthe in which hc soou topk SO activc a part, and which 
Srr terminated in such bloody and /estructive civil 
mcntofEng- waTs, impeded industry, commerce, and all the 
nSllnd e^r pcacrful arts, and involved England in grievous 
temai. calamities. The duke of York, lineal heir to the 
crown, induced by the imbecility of the reigning 
prinpe, with probable grounds for expecting 
success, attempted to finish the usurpation whidii 
the talents and character of the two preceding 
monarchs appeared to have firmly established; 
and though he himself did not live to attain the 
mshed-for dignity, yet, seconded and supported 
by. the illustrious Warwick, he paved the way for 
the speedy accession of his son. 
fidwrard IV. Edward IV. to. dissipation and profligacy join- 
ing great vigpur of character whenever occasion 
required its efforts, exerting the maritime superior- 
ity of England with considerable success, invaded 

France 
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France with a powerfU fleet But the civil wars 
that recurred during the greater part of his reign, 
together with the indolence that marked his conduct 
when not stimulated by imperious and immediate 
necessity, prevented the promotion of commercial 
schemes in proportion to the resources of the 
country j of which the state at that time, exhausted 
by long wars and general devastation, was ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the success of arts and 
of commerce. • The short and cruel reign of Richard in. 
Richard III., principally occupied in endeavouring 
to remove the consequences of one crime by the 
commission of others, was too much engaged in 
massacre and proscription to afford him leisure and 
attention for supportmg the internal prosperity or 
maritime force of his country. The recent discom* 
fiture of the English in France, added to their own 
internal dissensions, occasioned great distress, de* 
populated the kingdom, retarded agriculture and 
manufactures, and increased the ferocity of man* 
ners ; while the profligate character of the princes 
of the house of York, and the wickedness which 
they excited or directed, introduced flagrant de* 
pravity . Edward having obtained possession of the 
throne by military force, however well-founded his 
right, very frequently violated the constitution of 
his coimtry, and tyrannized over the lives, liberty, 
and property of his subjects. His courtiers and 
favourites, imitating his example, carried cruelty 
and oppression against their adversaries to a still 
greater pitch than even Edward himself. The CiVii wan 
ancient nobility of England were almost entirely J^j^f *^* 
annihilated by the dreadful contests. Her own wes. 
fatal dissensions, added to her recent discomfiture 
in France, had lessened the influence of England 
on the continent* During the greatest part of the 
fifteenth century, her progress in point of internal 
civilization and prosperity as well as of foreign in- 
fluence, was little proportioned to her intrinsic 

c 2 powers. 
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powers. Still, however, if fctft advattce^ tv&tie ob- 
structed, they were ihtM: Altogether teipedfed. Lreai*i^ 
ing raised her head, though mingled witfe the siqE)cr- 
stition of the cloisters, in which she had t^teen che- 
rished and preserved from total extinctiofn. Various 
colleges were founded and instittitionfe promoted, 
which p'roved ultimately favourable to the ^dvhtice^ 
ment of kitowledge. The cultivaited taste of 
polished ages, or the enlarged rtio^ral atid political 
science of enlightened philosophers, were not lo be 
expected in a state of society clouded with darfeness, 
and fettered with superstitioli ; yet sotae of the seeds 
were now sown, which afterwards ripened into 
literature. 
Efforts of The efforts of reviving learning, though not 
leaS. very judiciously directed, were by no means feeble. 
The metaphysical theology of the schools, origi- 
nating in misapprehension concerning the most 
profound of philosophers \ was not devoid iff 
Grecian acuteness ; and if its discoveries did *ot 
greatly expand the understanding, or its spirit Mbte- 
ralize the sentiments, yet its contentions, by sharp- 
ening and invigorating the faculties, paved the 
way for intellectual and moral improvement. Iti*- 
creased sagacity began to produce discusi*ion of 
authority in matters of thought and reasoning : "the 
bold doctrines of Wickliffe, though chiefly i^ppdsted 
by menace and persecution, still excited a Kwof 
the . clergy to employ more rational afgumepfei. 
Cotemporary or collateral heresies moved sc^fe 
ecclesiastics to prepare, by literary effort, for the 
defence of the existing superstition ; while they 
disposed and formed others f«r attkck. But erup- 
tion, narrowly as it was still diflased, was not efft- 
tirely confined to the church. Humphry of Glo* 
cester was a prince of considerable learning'; 

4 See in Dr. GiUies*s Preface to his translatioii of ArisMtle, hh tfCcount tf 
the .difference between Aristotle's text and the comments of his professed ia* 
terpretere. ' See Hume's History of England, Vol. lii. ]p. 180, 
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Anthoi^ earl of Rivers and John earl of Worcestcy, 
in the reigns of H^iry IV. and Edward, were 
eminent for literary knowledge." Gallant and me- 
ritorious as were many of the nobles, who perished 
in the wars between Lancaster and York, their fall 
tended ultimately to the reduction of the feudaji 
a^stoCf^acy, which, though never so entirely predor 
miqant in England as to stifle all remains of SaxTon 
JiJ^erty, was yet so prevalent as greatly to encroach 
on the constitutional rights of a free people. 
Gt^nerally bloody as were the wars, the animosity 
of contending chieftains, and the resentment, 
rapacity, or jealous fears of the successive con- 
querors, rendered the proportion of grandees either 
killed in battle, or massacred by cruelty, much 
greater than that of the gentry, yeomanry, 
tra4ers, and subordinate orders. The rising cou- 
sequence of the great body of English commons, 
eventu^y saved their country froni the absiplute 
monarchy which overwhelmed the neighbouring 
nations. 

Similar, indeed, in calamitous circumstances at P''^^^^""^ 
diiS^fent though near periods of the fifteentli cen- of^EngUnd 
tury, but dissimilar in the original institutions and 1?"*^°*^ 
in the ranks and orders of men which these gene- 
rated, France and England were destined to ex- 
perience very unlike systems of polity, at the time 
they both advanced in civilisation and knowledge, 
Wh»ji the French nobility, after being so much 
exhausted by internal dissensions and the wars with 
England, were farther impaired by the crafty, un?. 
feeling and opp^-essive policy of Louis XI. ; there 
^(^ittg p^ ii^tei^ediate orders between then) and 
t^ labouring popple, whp w^^*^ ^.ctuaUy slaves, all 
y^nks >*^ere involved in one vortex pf ajbitrary 
i^mif^ojif F^^pce became a simple monarchy; 



* Henry'* Hiiiory, vol^ x. p.. 147^ 
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In EngUnd while England, by rearing and cherishing a middle 

dib^daiB class, which augmented m force as spreading in- 

preserve! dustxy and increasing knowledge enlarged the 

liberty. ftjeans of acquiring moderate independence, was 

improved into a free constitution, providing equally 

for the governing and governed, and proposing the 

general welfare as the only legitimate object erf 

political establishments and national conduct 

Hiifty vii. To the promotion of these beneficial purposes, no 

improve- sovereiffu was more instrumental than Henry VII. : 

mentsunder o • • ^ j . .^t V 

him. though his measures Onginated m the peculiar cir* 

cumstances of his situation, rather than in liberal 
policy ; yet, without allowing either wisdom or 
goodness the full credit of the beneficial effects 
produced, an impartial examiner of his actions, 
and their evident consequences, must see, that he 

Sromoted the prosperity and meliorated the con* 
ition of England. He, indeed, was the first who 
carried effectually into execution the great plans 
of improvement devised b^ the genius of his illus- * 
trious predecessor Edward III. Contracted in 
sentiment, covetous in disposition, and suspicious 
in temper, Henry did not always propose the most 
benevolent ends. Vigorous and penetrating in 
intellect, cautious in deliberation but decisive 
in conduct, he both devised and employed the 
most apposite means. Apprehending the adhe- 
rents of the house of York to be inimical to his own 
doubtful title, if he did not create, he probably 
brought into action, discontents which might have 
lain dormant; but when dissatisfaction rose to 
revolt, he with firmness and prudence suppressed 
He reduces repeated rebeUions. Experiencing or suspecting 
the feudal the principal enmity to subsist among the higher 
anstocraQT, j.^^^^^^ j^g ^^^ auxious to wcakcu the order of 

nobles : he permitted the barons to break the en- 
tails of their estates, and made laws to prevent 
them from retaining large bodies of clients, which 

rendered 
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rendered them formidable and turbulent/ He 
encouraged agriculture and commerce, perhaps 
with a view (as our great historian conjectures) of 
gratifying his avarice by filling ^is coffers from im^^ 
posts*"; and he concluded several very useful 
commercial treaties, which, though somewhat nar* 
row in their principles, were in their operation 
lucrative* He bestowed great attention on the 

{ promotion of navigation ; as, before his time, 
breign trade had been chiefly carried on in foreign . 
bottoms, he endeavoured, with considerable suc« 
cess, to procure to English ships the carriage of 
our own exports and imports. 

During this reign a spirit of maritime adven* and en- 
ture for the purposes of discovery and commerce «*>!«8» 
arose in several parts of Europe* The invention ^^^^ 
of the compass encouraged navigators to explore **^«7' 
oceans before untried by Europeans. Venice and 
Genoa had hitherto monopolized the traffic of the 
Western world tp India. Portugal, in the fif- 
teenth century, was governed by a succession of 
courageous, able, and enterprising' princes ; who» 
perceiving the advantages accruing to the Italian 
republics from a trade with India, attempted to 
employ their, maritime situation in profitable traffic* 
Nautical ac^venturers, directed by the princes of 
that country, proceeded gradually along the coast 
of Africa. At length, they extended their voyage 
to the southern promontory of that immense pen- 
insula; to which, foreseeing it would open a 
passage to the East Indies, they gave the name of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; and a few years after 
arriving on the Malabar coast, shewed to western 
Europe, that India was more easily accessible to 
its commercial adventurers, than to its eastern 
neighbours; and that oriental riches were no 
longer to be exclusively acquired by the coast* 

< Robertion*8 Charles V. vol. i^ p. lOS. » Hume, vol Hi. p< 4SS. 
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mg traders of the Meditef rane^to, but to be shared 

by th^ bold esaay^rs of unknown oceans. But 

while Yasquez di Gahia found out an accesi^ible 

though circuitous course, from the shares of the 

northern Atlantic to the southern regions of Hia-? 

dostan, Columbus, by the force of his genius, eaia-i 

chived, and by the boldness of his enterprise and 

perseverance discovered, to the inhahitantsi of 

Eurppe, much nearer to their own coasts, a «ew 

. worl4 replete with incentives to commerce and 

navigation; and abounding not only with matOn 

riaU for riches, but with subjects of reflection^ an4 

means for enlarging human coraprehenalon a»d 

QQJoymentf Soon after the illustrious Florentine 

found the W^st Indies, Americus Vegpmius, in 

' pr<>secution of Columbus's plan, arrived at th^ 

southern continent and gave his own nasM. ta 

1^ quarter of the globe discovered by an<i>thert 

Accident^ and not the parsimony of Henry, pfe> 

t^ented England froip enjoying the honouf of this 

>^nal discovery. He sopu fitted put a squ^ron, 

. which sailed to the west, in order to explane u«-» 

^now:n rejgions in latitudes mor^ contiguous to. biq 

qwn- kingdom, and seek a nearer, puiss^e t^ Indtft 

Sebastian , than by doubling Africa. S^natian ' Cabot co»- 

Cabot. ducted the enterprise, and arrive«i ai a cotat ta 

which he gave tb^ name of Newfewndland. St«ftri» 

ipg along to th^ southward a$ far as that part of 

the co^a^st which has mncebeen mwped Virginia ]m 

nsc^rtained tfeat th«re were la^fge tracts of imA 

idj^ept, coiiv^ieot fof nfcval enterprise up^ft *b<5 

A^^ntic. Though Henry did ^Ot attqmyt to 

e^t^lioh a ^tttement on this coasts .yet th^ m^$>^ 

{^risc t^a$ of the highest imporfeiiteicfc, as it a^^Jiiiif 
al^ England to &r|;ter nautical ''adv^eiaAurie, A 
^rit of nav%atioft, comiane-rce^^and di^ccrwdy wm 
e^cit^d by Henry, which ^afterwarcb geaeejiily 
diffused itself, and called into action the maritime 
CX^rtioniS of these islands, improved by all the sag^- 

Qity 



city 9a4 ei^gy of the national character when 
employed in the mo$t beneficial direction. 

But whilQ Henry thus promoted the commerce;, Growing 
q^fvigation, and internal prosperity of his country, j,™^'\*,'J,j* 
be extended her influence among foreign states, among con-r 
lie loved peace, without fearing war. Though by ^'"^"^ 

I • •■!•-• f^ ^f~^ ^T •' powers* 

110 means cpmprenensive m his views of European 
policy, he understood sufficiently the relations, 
olnects, and conditio];! of other kingdoms, to pror 
vidie for the security and defence of his own domi- 
nions. He was courted by cptemporary prince$ 
in every part of Europe, and the English nation 
wa« never so closely interwoven in continental 
a&irs a^ during his reign. Other circumstance^ state or 
cpacurred with the personal character of Henry, ^"'^i'*- 
to extend the intercourse between England and 
the nations of the continent* XVevious to the 
fifteenth century, little political connexion had 
fab^sisted between the neighbouring states of 
^urof>e^ their reciprocal hostilities were rather 
the effect of passion and personal animosity, than 
of any well-digested system of poHcy. Their 
i^^ns 6t reciprocal annoyance, occasional impost, 
QAd te«nporary militia, though (Sufficiently adapted 
%^ the desultory cwflicts of the pride or resentment 
^f 3fival chieftains, were little fitted for the put- 
^9(9^9 of sjystematic war. When England, under 
ijftwy Ym and in the pog^tbi^mous execution of 
hiftl^eat and ambitioua project^, Iiad almost over- 
w)ielmed J'rance, the neighbouring principalities 
0if Qi^cniany and Spain l^estowed no attention ofi^ 
Hjf^ event ni^e^j^a^ing th^ ^cqrity and independence 
«f £ur€^e.'' The contests between the seve^4 
kj^ip^g^ms Qf Spaiiv, evidently tending to unite that . 
part of the continent i^to oixe great empire, wei'e 
rog^fd^ by the rest of ISuVQpe with ^cjual indifler- 

.^ f^ Robertson's CharUs V, vol.L ^. 99. The i^iniQ truth may be ga- 
ftered frpix^ Hume*s history of those wirs^ ihough'it is ndt so "expressly stated. 
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ence. Princes were little affected by remote or 
eventual danger. This inattention did not entirely 
arise from the want of sagacity to foresee distatit 
contingencies, but proceeded in a considerable 
degree from the condition of their dominions, 
which called their consideration to present and 
proximate objects. The power of the barons under 
the feudal system, often either distracting the 
public tranquillity by the feuds of rivalry, menac- 
ing the sovereign by rebellion, or by oppression 
driving the populace to insurrection, with the im- 
perfections of the civil government, so fiilly occu* 
pied the sovereigns, as to leave them little leisure 
to survey foreign affairs. This was especially the 
situation of France, the most compact, centrical, 
and populous kingdom of Europe ; and the best 
fittecC from the advantagesof her situation, the num- 
ber and character of her people, if internally well 
governed, either to secure herself, or to protect or 
isturb her neighboiu*s. The fiefs into which that 
kingdom was mvided, weakened the force of the 
monarchy ; but from the destruction of the nobi- 
lity in the wars with England, the rapacious policy 
of Louis XL, and the re-ahnexation of the English 
possessions and detached principalities to the 
crown, government was rendered almost simply 
monarchical. This event was accelerated at hom^ 
and its influence extended abroad, by another 
effect of the wars. These generated standing 
armies, which, being now first employed by 
Charles VIL to preserve his crown, arid afterwards 
inaintained by him to humble the remainder of his 
barons, were now enlarged by his son, and exer- 
' cised in crushing the ancient nobility/and seizing 
the territories orhis neighbours. 
ft-inces *e- ChaelesVIIL the son and successor of Louis XL, 
nau/JuoBg. found the nobility incapable of opposing the will 
or projects of the pritiqe ; and a poweirol army, 
with little to employ jits force but the resumption of 

Britanny. 
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Brit&nny. He effected this purpose partly tjy wftr, 
and finally by marriage. The monarch of France, 
now no longer occupied at home by the English or 
his' barons, from efibrts commencing in successful 
defence and progressively extending to internal 
usurpation, began to prepare measures of offence 
against independent states^ which had given him fto 
provocation. For the execution of such designs, 
he possessed subjects whose energy of character 
rendered them formidable and efficient instruments 
against all with whom they were at war, either 
justly or unjustly. Having invaded Italy with a 
powerful force, he first presented France as the 
disturber of Europe j a cnaracter which she has so 
often resumed in the three following centuries, 
with strength of operation, and vicissitudes of 
event ; not rarely with injustice of principles, im- 
policy of object, and pernicious result. Charles 
over-ran Italy from the Alps to the southern extre- 
mity, and possessed himself of the city and kingdom 
of Naples. Neighbouring nations were now acquir- Begin vigi- 
ins similar efficiency of force with France by similar **"**y *.** ^ 
means ; by the reduction or the nobles, the conso- conduct of 
lidation of principalities, the re-union of fiefs under ^^°*****" 
the lords paramount, and the employment of a 
standing army. Exempted from constant anxiety 
and apprehensions from their own subjects, they 
were enaMed to' watch the conduct of their neigh- 
bours ; and in observing their motions, to view 
distant probabilities as well as immediate effects* 
The most powerful prince of the contment after 
Charles of France, was Ferdinand of Arragon, who 
was now, by his marriage with Isabella of Castile, 
actual sovereign of Spain. This prudent prince, 
alarmed at a progress which endangered the safety 
of his dominions, combined with the Italian States 
and Maximilian of Austria in forming a confede- 
racy to repel the prosperous aggression of France, 
and confine the invader to his ancient dominions* 

The 
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Balance of Tbe objcct aud p^nciple of thi^ alliance fi>na an 
power. epoch in political history, as the fixsi effort of mo^. 
dera y times to maijitain a balance of power ;, which 
iBr merely self-preservation in a contmiunity, dictat- 
ing plans of policy, to provide against circuitous 
ijgjuriz and auAPyance, as well as. again3t direct 
Weight of attacks. To this treaty, which was concluded at 
Ae^^l"* Cambray, Henry VII. acceded ; and, though hi& 
general caution, and distance from the scene of 
hostihties, did not suj^r huu to take an active 
share in the war, yet his junction in the alliance 
is an epoch in the history of England ; because 
England then first joined in a continental con-^ 
federacy to repress the ofl&n^ive measures of 
France. ^ 

Effects of Though the reiga of Henry VII. conduce^ even^ 
wi^n^n the tually to political as wqU as commercial suad B3«val 
English con. improvement, yet the extension of freedtom, far 
iututton, ^^^^ being Henry's object, was by no means the 
imnaediaite effect of his measures. The aristocracy 
was reduced, but the people were not yet risen to 
such, strength and ii^i^portwce as to oppose a suffi-. 
cient bujiwaxk to the augoiLented powers of the 
crown. T^venty-eight temporal lords only formed 
the firsit hwse of peers after Henry\s accession ; 
Bjad the order was soon found to have decreased in 
authorky, as well as in number and possessions. In 
th^ interval between the fall of the barons and 
the ris^of the commpn^, the power of the crown was 



1^ From histoiy it appears, that the sagacious Greeks very early discerned the 
il^tssity. a£^ resisting efforts against others, which mi|hi extend to thems^vcis. 
Animosity, ambition, and pride, were not the sole causes of the Peloponnesian 
ceniederacy against Athens; but, in a considerable degree, the appreherfsion of 
l^win^ power. When the Spartans became ip their turn predominant, a simiUr 
confederacy wap formed, to reduce the excess of their power; an object to which 
tHe- Athenians adhered with such nicety of discrimination, that vAten the^ found 
t|M s^»)» preponderate ifi favouf of the Thebans, sacrificing all animosity tq soua^b 
policy, they joined the Spartans in order to preserve the balance of power. See 
GilUeoi) vol ii« chap. 5. v<k. iii. chap. 27 and 30$ but mostly in the last. Other- 
his^^s.^l^p illm^trate t)ijs observ»ti«q respectitig thf Oreelq^ v^io^ ]^Gf wa% 
so contrary to tljat of other ancient nations, especial^ the victims of progressive- 
SLoiiu»<coB^utsC ' ^ 

much 
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nrnch grfeate^ tihafi ih fdwn^ reigns. Hettiy VII. 
may justly be termed an aibsdlute prince. His go- 
vei^ment was arbitrary, both in the series of his 
acts, and the general regulations or laws which 
through him were established:* In his time, the 
authority of the Stat-chamber was revived, and in 
some cases coniBrmed by law, and armed with 
powers the most dangerous and unconstitutional 
over the persons and properties of the subjects. 
Iitformations were allowed to be received, instead 
of indictments, in order to multiply fines and peott- 
niary penalties. A tendency, directly or indirectly, wdfk^S** 
to augiftieht the emoluments of the exchequer, was the people* 
the general character of his l&,ws. Ambition in 
Henry, descending from its lofty rank, beicattie 
the humble ministler of avarice ; but the jcttt 
effects of both passions, though hurtful at the time, 
were .destined by Providemfe to be beneficial to 
posterity. 

HfiNRY VIII. was -disposed to promdtcf the com- Henry viii. 
tnercial improvements whicli his fathet had begun ; 
but the knowledge which either he himself or his 
ministeris possessed of the subject, 'Was extremely 
imperfect. On the whole, aU the direct acts and 
immeditttfe consequences ctf 'Ms government ****»e 
inauspicious to nautical discorery, and the^-eittfeft- 
ision of commerce. Navigation and trade %fe!fe 
indeed advanced during this period^ biit rathet by 
the efforts of private adventurers, than the jAiliey 
of either the sovereign 6t the legislature. The 
first part of Henry's reigti was chiefly 'occttpitefl it 
home in pleasurable dissipation, and coifrtly sfplett- 
<d6ur, under the magtaificent and .ostentatious 
'tnilristry of Wolsey, ivastiug in sumptuous 'Ciite^- 
tiiinments and costly pomp, the riches which thfe 
"ivarice of his father had a^uii^. The luxuries 

* Blackstone's Commentariei, vol. iv. chap. 53^ on the progress of the English 
tiwiaiidcokoiitiitio&. 
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of the court requiring foreign supplies, stimulated 
private adventure, and without any meritorious 
plans of the sovereign or his counsellors, encou^- 
raged the importation of commodities from distant, 
and even newly-discovered countries. The spirit 
of maritime enterprise excited by the last lung, 
though little promoted by his son, operated on the 
nation, and the circle of trade was gradually en- 
larged in various quarters of the world. 
ProsKss of Though no English colonies were yet settled in 
Ssw "** any part of the new world, their merchants carried 
""^ ' on a trade with the islands in the West Indies 
which had been seized and settled by the Spaniards: 
they had agents residing in some of these settle- 
ments, particularly in the great island of Cuba, for 
the management of their trade. Mr. Thorn of 
Bristol, one x>f the greatest merchants and boldest 
adventurers of the age, established a factory at 
Cuba ; and was the first Englishman who set the 
example of a commercial settlement in the new 
world. Employing the opportunities he thereby 
acquired, not only for the purposes of present 
traffic, but for discovery and future extension of 
commerce, hn sent agents to the Spanish fleet, fur- 
nished with gr^t sums of money, to bring exact 
charts of the sea«, rivers, and lands, which they 
visited, and as acciirate a description of the acces- 
Jsibility^ state, and productions, of the several 
countries^ as they could procure.* The spirit of 
discovery in private adventurers was no less ardent, 
than the desire of trading with countries already 
known. Blenry, in the begiiming of his reign, ap- 
peared eager to promote inquiry into new regions, 
and fitted out ships for exploring the southern 
ocean. But the expedition by some misconduct 
or mischance having failed^ the king, from a 
fickleness incident to violent minds, and the pro- 

• HacMoyt, vol il p. 726^ ' *» Henry, vol. xu, p. 527. 
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minent feature in his character, totally abandoned 
all thoughts of such undertakings. Merchants and 
mariners, however, persevered ; and though some 
of their voyages appear not to have been lucrative, ' 
yet, by adding to the national stock of nautical 
science, and extending the sphere of English navi- 
gation, they produced important advantages. 

Two ships destined for South America were 
committed to Cabot, which visited the Brazils. 
The knowledge of that coast, and its great pro- 

1'ection into the Atlantic, being acquired, Haw- 
cins, father to the renowned voyager, directed his 
course to the same country, and having opened a 
traffic with the Brazilians, crossing over to the 
opposite promontory, was the first Englishman who 
surveyed the coast of Guinea. With their progress 
in gain, the desires of English mariners increased ; 
and, their ideas expanding with the advancement 
of knowledge, they directed their thoughts to 
Indian opulence. In their voyages to the Mediter- 
ranean, having traded to its eastern coasts, they 
received acqurate information concerning the riches 
of Hindostan, which before were only imperfectly 
known through distant and uncertain report. In 
their interpour^ with Portugal, they beheld with 
envy the vast wealth that flowed into that country 
from the regions of the east.'' Conceiving with Attempti tQ 
Columbus, that the islands which he first discovered ^°^ °"* • 
lay contiguous to the vast continent compre- ^wagi^* 
bended under the general name of India, they 
hoped to find a more compendious passage, through 
which, by easily outstripping the Portuguese and all 
southern Europe, they might acqi^je the principal 
share of the treasures of India. Unsuccessful as 
the attempt proved to discover a north*-west 
passage, and unfortunate as the adventurers were, 
yet the undertaking shewed a bold spirit of com- 

* Robertson's posthumous America. 
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mercial enterprisei Notwithstanding pardal dk- 
c^^agements and failure the genet2A tB^it M 
private maritime pursuits in Henry's teign, ^feis a 
gt^eat adclBssion of trade and riches to the country^ 
U^i^t this monarch, from the progression of cauees 
thM began t^ operate ttirough £ur^ in his 
father's rcAgn, the ititere^i of European povver« 
becatne more involved and intermixed^ than they 
hiad be^n at any former period. 
Continental Henry attained with the continental powers ^ 

h!w ""^ ^^y S^^^^ degree of influence : he indeed heM 
thfe balance, but turned' the scale according V9 
present impulse and passion; being more Ire- 
qtiently actuated by the suggestions of his pt^^^, 
ambitious, and rei^eiitful favourite^ than either bjr 
equity or sound policy. When he ascended tfte 
thf^e, the power of Prance, (Superior to any Mjh^t' 
nation ^oi4 *he ^eontinent^ the inostile jealousy b^*^ 
tween that country and England, and the «oilw 
nection and affiliity between HeAry and Ferditmud^ 
<Jonfcurred in rendering the English 'king inimical 
to the French. 

Louis XII. iras *eager^ lifce his ps^iiecessor, t^ 
conquer Naples ; bttit t^ie opposition ^^Ferdl^idfi^ 
joined to ^nie ;treaG!iery of Aat crafty ^dttd 4«iprin- 
cipled monaitih, prevented his ^^cofei*S; A iiet^ 
field, however, was soofti opened for thft ^aiAition 49f 
Louis, Julius II. like many of his pr^decessd^^^M 
the ipapal throne, instead ot promoting the ia^k 
benevolence of the Christian reKj^n> WaiS lh<^ iii- 
cendiary of unproV^ed and iriiquitoUB «war. py 
his intrigues, a partition-tt^arty Wfes flamed 4betW6eil 
the three great 'powers of Austria^ Spain, «klid 
France, for dismembering the dominions and dix^ 
• ing the riches of the illustrious republic ctf Veniofe* 
A league was formed at Cambray for this ncf&ti^ilii 
put^ose ; 'and it was stipulated, that the pope, Whi^ 
instigated the robbery and projected the plan, 
should have a considfetaWe Snare of the plunder 
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acquired by more -poweiiiil ^and efficient perpe* 
trators.^ - Such confederacies, composed of jarring 
materials, contain the seeds of their own dissolution. 
The rapid successes of French energy filled the 
allies with jealousy and alarm. The pope, who had 
first planned this alliance of the great powers, anx- 
iously sought to excite discord among the several 
members, involving them in mutual quarrels, that 
he might expel them successively from Italy, and 
enjoy without control the sole direction of that 
country. *" He detached Ferdinand from the league, 
and endeavoured, through that prince and his own 
influence, to excite Henry to war with France. 
The sagacious prelate, thoroughly knowing the 
characters with which he had to deal, made suit- 
able applications : he first addressed himself to 
Fejedinand's interest ; then to Henry's love of dis- 
tinction, national animosity to the Fi^nch, and 
passionate zeal for the Catholic religion ; in which, 
as in every thing else,, his ardour was violent, and 
spiimed at all contradiction. He persuaded Henry, 
that in stacking France, he should %ht the cause • 
of the church, which Louis was most s profanely ^ 
defying ; he flattered and promoted his ambassa* 
dor ,; and led Henry to expect, that the title of the 
Mast Christian King^ so .precious an ornament to 
the French ^monarchy, should be transferred to the 
EjpglJ3h sovereign. To fix the impression of his 
religious authority on this devout monarch, he sent 
hipi a sacred rose, perfumed with musk, and 
aaKHUted with chritai.*^ Inspired by devotion, im- vigoroui, j 
patient for • displaying to Europe his power and 
importance, and reviving the ancient claims upon 
France, Heiiry engaged in a war, which was neither 
necessary to the security^ nor . conducive ; to the 

* See. the outiii^es of tlus confederacy and its operations, in Robertson's 
Charles V., vol,!', p. 117 to 120; and Hume, vol. iii. p. 415 to 420. For the 
detail, see Guicciardini; and TAbbe du Bos, Htstoire de la Ligue de Cambray. 

• Guicciardini, lib.viii. ' See Hume^ vol. iv. p. 41. 
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interestn^ of his Mngdom* "CMvairoiis impofiof 
^ngs^ed tJbe roiBBittic James in the cttnt^rt, and 
kindled a war betlireeH ScotllikKl and EnglaiBd. 
The discipUned vklonr of the soudiehi Britods 
overcame the impetnoas rashness of ncMthem 
heroism, and obtatried a victbry, fatal to '#ie 
Vatnijaished, and hnHiant but usdess to tihie con* 
^teors. English courage and military proireiB 
trare ^igsdn (&(plkyed in France witii splendid 
aitdhievemehts, ma signal success, but wllowed 
by no miportasit 'advantage ; and ail paitia per-* 
cetving the unavoidable necessity of putthig an end 
to the catetmities 'of war, a treaty ^ peace WM cdn* 
diided,' which comprehended all the beUigermt 
powers. 

AlFTER peace aitti tranqmllitv had continued for 
several years, a nefw state of Lta^i^yean affidis gave 
it change to the scde of power, and to the policy 
that was expedient (for maintaining the baiaace. 
Charlies 6f Austria hkd now succeeded to all the 
^inheritances and acquisitions of his paternal gi^and^ 
• father s!nd grfemdmotlier in Germany, Italy, and 
the liOwCchinrfcriea; and to all the inheritances and 
acquisitions of hits maternal -'grand&ther and g^fan^ 
nk>ther in Spain, Italy, iUHca, and the dew 
woild^s Francis, the first of that name, had 
ascended tbe throne of France on the^death of Ids 
cbiisin Louis, ^e rdatiive ^position and state ^ 
their tbifitories Idd these tWo prinms to ^liti^d 
Rivalry, while other causes concurred in inflaottx^ 
tbrir competition. They were both youi^ aftd 
Succeeded to thdr respective posseBsi<ms about the 
same time ; both were elidued with great abflitli^ 
though of dissiitnilar dispositions ; and both beeaifie 
masters of rery extensivie resoufdes. Bende so 
many general grounds of emulous animosity, they 
had "a sjpecial source in their respective appUcSEttion 

' ilobertao&'f CharUf V., vol.ii. p. 1 to «6» 
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f^T the Imperial dij^dem. The appointmeat of 
.Chiles, aiui rejection of Francis, called immediately 
mto sictioa those clauses of hostility which mnet 
liave soon operated from their reciprocal situatipn 
^iid re9pecH:ive cfaarMta:^. Between these two 
mighty m0nardbs» Henry of England onlVf hy the 
&ce&,t30tess pf his power, wu fitted to hold thie 
hvismce. Quick in perception, and vigorous in 
ci^meity, he readily saw the gener^al policy of pre* 
Bferving an equipoise ; and, devoted to the honour 
of his country, as well as to his owji glory, he valued 
himself <m being the umpire of Europe. But 
^au^ his tal^its werd considerable, his judgment 
was :Bot proporti<wa]>ly sound; at least, its exertions 
w^e too ^i»ly swayed by tiie impulse of temper 
and passion. 

T»E accumidated possessions of the emperor PaUti«ii»» 
Charles V. rendered him manifestly superior to pl^p^; 
Frai^ds ; political security therefore, the principle ^"g^j^ 
of English interference in continental affairs*', l^&wip, 
squired that Hejjry should lean towards France j «ff*»«» 
but he dierisibed l^e ancient English enmity to an 
0|>posiite n^hbour. Francis, who resembled 
itemy in many of the .accomplishments on which 
Iw5;greatly prided himself, and in some parts of his 
idsw^eter, (thoiugh much superiOT on the whde,) 
was the object orhis perscHial rivalry. Henry was 
moreover governed by his favourite Wolsey, whom 
Charles courted, and bribed most lavishly for t^e 
present, flattering him with the h<^es of beii^ 
raised to the papal dignity, at that time the highest 
in Christendom. Instigated by this imperious 
<x)uiisellpr|i&e English king adopted a policy totally 
incoirimstent with the interests of his kingdom j 

^ "See liord GiwnvHle's speech on the Russian a«naiii«nt in ,1791 ; Mr.KtA 
ffBttAi on t^e nqgQtiitkm with.-piyxn^pune; Mr.^l'ox's spefcbeson^he (:oiiti* 
hental connexions which England ought to pursue ; Mr. Pitt's applying the same 
princtpb-to-otir affiance with HoHand and Prussia ; aad Parliaa^(ary £fpe«die9 
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made war with France, and, by weakening that 
tountry, rendered it more easy for Charles to in- 
ijrease his already overgrown power. When Frs^ncis, 
defeated and a prisoner, was reduced to the lowest 
pitch of distress, Henry's motive of interference 
was much less the necessity of repressing Charles, 
than the persuasions of Wolsey, who, disappointed 
of the expected promotion, (most fortunately for 
the independence (^f Europe,) became as violent 
against the emperor as he had been before in . his 
favour. Henry's conduct towards Catherine wi- 
dened the breach between him and her nephew ; so 
that, during the rest of his reign, he was, with vwy 
few intermissions, closely connected with Francis, 
and Charles was prevented from endangering the 
liberties of Europe. 
^$^T^ The part which Henry toolc in the affairs of the 
theEngiish Continent, though far from being uniformly wise, 
^o"??iteii ^^ even, when right, proceeding from reasons of 
injudicioudy souud policy, was generally efficacious. It demon- 
^^'•^' strated the force and weight of the English power, 
though not always wielded by the king from the 
best motives, or for the most useful purposes. The 
reign of this monarch, the first period or active and 
uniform interference in the transactions of the con- 
tinent, shewed that England was at least an efficient 
member of the great European republic ; and that 
her relative power being ojice ascertained, its utility 
to herself or her meighbours would depend upon 
the wisdom or folly, the justice or injustice, of her 
directors. 
3!?r^^*^*'^" The most momentous event by which Henry's 
*"* "" reign is distinguished, is the Reformation; a change 
accelerated by particular incidents, dollisions of 
passion, and individual circumstances, but origi- 
nating in general causes. Among these, on the one 
hand, were the scandalous proffigacy of the clergy, 
the grasping rapacity of their avarice, the enormous 

usurpations of their ambition, the overweening in- 
solence 
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science of their pride^ and the gros& ignorance of 
the great ipart of that immense body^ multiplying 
the absurdities of superstition, which had over- 
whelmed the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Christian religion ; and on the other, the progres- 
sive expansion of the huijian faculties, from that 
contracted state into which they had been confined 
about the expiration of the tenth century', and 
from which, though slowly at first, they had since 
gradually extricated themselves. The understand- 
ings of men, enlightened by knowledge, became 
more acute and vigorous by exertion, and their 
moral discernment more just. That great engine 
of intellectual communication, the press, was now 
invented ; men began to read, and to reason on 
what they did read, The bible, which had been 
so studiously concealed by the priesthood, was dis* 
covered and perused, renetration, now assisted 
by learning, found out that many of the articles ^ 

01 faith, and injunctions of both ritual and moral 
practice,. were not only incompatible with consci* 
ence, reason, and common sense, but opposite to 
genuine Christianity as contained in the scriptures. 
Finding so many defects in the superstructure. 
men gradually began to examine the basis. Such 
was the course which the renowned Luther pur- 
sued : . who, perceiving the absurdity and wicked- 
ness of selling indulgences to vice and profligacy, 
and demonstrating what he. perceived, proceeded ' 
from one step of discovery to another, until he 
found that the whole system of papal superstition 
was raised upon an hypothesis totally inconsistent 
with history, experience, and reason ; that its prin- 
ciple was the infallibility of a human being, which 
was obviously false, and consequently that the; whole 
train of deductions depending upon this principle, 

* See Robertson's Charles V., vol. i. ; and Hume's general observations on the 
{M'edecessors of Henry VII. ac the conclusion of the r^ign of Richard III. 
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Were inadmissible on its authority. With th^ in^ 
trinsic absurdity of papal superstitions, \diich dif- 
fused reason and kiiOwledge tended to dispel ; with 
the profligacy of the clergy, which conscience 
prompted to reprobate and oppose ; the policy and 
j)assions of princes aild other individuals, no aonbt 
concurred in promoting the reformation com- 
menced by Luther. Revived learning, however, 
raising human intellect to its real cfignily, and 
through the press spreading its influence much 
more extensively than even in the enlightened ages 
of antiquity, soon destroyed ecdeslastical thral* 
dom, and dispelled gloomy superstition. The 
metaphysical subtleties of one set of reformers 
might be different from those of another ; but the 
Most essential and valuable part of the nt- 

FORM, the emancipation OF mJMAN BEASOK PROMt 

THE chains of human AUTHORITY, sprdug froiA 
the efforts of that reason, and was the st)tirce of 
the principal advantages, religious, moral, civil Sittd 
jJolitical, which resulted from this great revolution 
in the church. These changes, though operating 
chiefly in the country where enfranchised genius 
and learning had arrived at the highest pitch, ^ere 
hot confined to nation^ which fottnally protested 
against the authority of an Italiaft clergyman, but 
extended to countries where the Pope's supremacy 
"was still acknowledged. 

In Protestant states, however, besides this great 
and general advantage from the overthrow of papiri 
authority, many othier more important beneto 
accrued, especially in England. Immense sums 
and demesnes, the tributes of superstition and cre- 
dulity to hypocrisy, fraud, and imposture, or the 
exactions of tyrannic violence from the terrow of 
weakness, which had been employed in fostfefiti^ 
sloth, idleness, and sensuality, were now amalg^ 
) mated into the mass of national property, encou- 
) raged rising industry, and improved the public 

revenue. 
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revMUie* The Roformatwii tended ^ pK^iPnpte Ef»t»oc^^ 
4^l«iciidti»e^ trad^, aiaiwfkttiire^ 9»^ Vm§^ ^. me^^p^ 
puUic opii^Aoe, the mesQft o^ nntiioqAl d^fi^fbi >>^»(«»»i 
secmity, prosperity, power, asid ^ory, 1^ % I!S?r'rf * 
Aevolution, at first sight theolcsigii^ii), liqcaiije % fngiand. 
most ii^portant eyeirt in the ooffpcmm^ h^^fSiS' ^f 
Britaki, It tended also to the uraarQ^^mfWt ot* 
jBagtiah juri^pmdenee ; by re9i<mng&«m tb»t 9dr 
minihie system, aU tliose pernicious ia^^wsJbra^ces^ 
vUdii had been imposed <m Qm? law? hy (Jerical 
aitifioe and usurpatictt, to shelter erases \ • 

Qt the reduction of the clerical aristocracy^ thf 
8*tll enfeebled state of the lay aristooTacy, ^d the 
iiitherte^wprogi?eaa of the commons J lh? abject 
wnqi^c^ parliaments; the vigorous tsile^tB, mr 
flexible teioe^er^ and vic^ent passion^ of the m^^ 
reign i thia iteigq^ though ultimately cotidupive to 
fiberte^, waa more absolute than any reeprdfd in 
the !^glish history, l^an^ the ppePf- tiberai» 
jand intrepid mind of the monarch, never e:{:ercise4 
bis authority in the tre^ery, dj^simulatiQU, »n4 
baseness, so prevalent in despotic courts^ yet the 
ungovernable fury of his affections, the profu^cm 
and rapacity of bis disposition, and the violence 
and capridousness of his inclinations, with thf 
fekle bigotry of his ever-changing theology, xfUr 
dered him unjust, oppressive, tyrannical, f(|)4 
lorueL Un4er the sanction of those pusill^inpus 
parliaments, the encroachments of monarf^^ic^ 
pqmrer were established by law* Qut the pqli^icil 
e^s of Henry^s reign whidi resulted from ini^- 
vidilal character and special circumstanqes, weJTf 
only ten^oraty ; the good arising frpm the genital 
xsanses, was permanent, and contained in itself the 
means of progressive improvement. 

^ Bl^kstqne, vol. iv. c. 1^ and 18. on the b^n^ of cl^i^; ^^ chap. 35. 
en the progress of the law and constitution of j^nsland, fourth penod, under 
Henry VIII, 
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" The «hort reign of Edward VI. tended kktMcay 
respects to extend the advantages, and eorrect tke 
mischiefs, of Henry's government. Commerce and 
discovery made considerable advances at this pe** 
riod. The trade of England had hitherto been 
carried on chiefly by foreigners, especially by a 
corporate company nrom the Hanse towns, called 
the Merchants of the Steelyard. In former reigns^ 
these Jiad engrossed a great part of the traffic with 
foreign countries, and employed German or Flemish 
shipping. This establishment, which was encou* 
raged by Edward III. and succeeding princes, in 
order to teach the English commercial lessons, and 
excite mercantile emulation among them, had been 
long extremely usej^. The council of young Ed- 
ward perceiving that the reasons for encouraging 
these foreigners no longer existed, and that a spirit 
of mercantile adventure being now raised anK>ng 
the natives of England, such privileges enjoyed by 
aliens interfered with the national interest, found 
it necessary to annul them, and place all foreigners 
oh an inferior footing to native subjects. This 
change contributed greatly to the advancement of 
commerce and navigation * : and a commercial 
treaty was concluded with Sweden, on the solid 
principle of reciprocal exchange rf superfluity to 
supply mutual want "> The great fishery on the 
banks of Newfoundland became an object of atten^ 
tion, and was prosecuted with activity and success.* 
The English still cherished the idea of opening a 
communication with Eastern riches, by a more ex- 
peditious course than the Cape of Good Hope. 
Cabot, so renowned for naval enterprise, urged the 
English, instead of steering towards the north-west, 
which had proved unsuccessful, to attempt the dis- 



* See Hume, vol. iv. p. 349. « Ibid. p. 350. 

poschutnous Amefica, p. Iff. ; and Hackluyt'it voyages^ passim. 
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covay of the desired, passage by the north-east. 
At his instance, and under his direction, several 
noblemen and persons of rank, together with some 
principal merchants, having associated for this pur- 
pose, were incorporated by a charter, under the 
title c^ the Company of Merchants Adventurers 
for the discovery of r^ons, dominions, islands, 
and places unknown. Two ships and a bark were 
equipped for this service ; and though they failed 
in the great end of their expedition, one ship and 
the bark being lost, yet the other effected very im- 
portant discoveries. An intercourse with the 
vast empire of Russia, before unknown to EngUsh 
adventurers, was opened ; and on the return of this 
ship, a mercantile company was formed for trading 
mm Muscovy. Attempts were now made to open 
a communication with India and China by land, 
through. the new connexion with Russia, by Astra- 
can and the Caspian sea ; and though the adventu- 
rers did not penetrate so far as they intended, yet 
they-acquired a knowledge of the cquntries, com- 
modities, and inhabitants of Turkey ; which, com- 
bined with the maritime enterorises in the Medi- 
terranean, laid the foundation of EngUsh commerce 
with the Ottomans. A commercial intercourse was 
also opened with the western coasts of Africa j 
while the traffic begun with Barbary was considera- 
bly extended in the reigns of Edward and Mary. 

The war with Scotland, in which Henry had 
left • his kingdom engaged, together with the fac- 
tions which prevailed under the protectorship of 
Somerset and the administration of Warwick, pre- 
vented Edward from possessing on the continent 
that influence which his father had maintained. 
The distractions of English councils, and the con- 
nexion with Scotland, now so closely united by the 
affiance 'of the dauphin with the infant queen, 
encoiu'aged-.and stimulated^ the - French monarch 
to attack England in war j and though hostilities 

were 
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were aoon ^oded b}^ si peap^ the En^h^ toira bjF 

dissensiom^ wore loaers by the tra^y^ nor did 

this kingdom afteirw^itis, w the cwutsG of Edvard'ti 

reign, interfere wiiii ^Bhct in continra^tal pQUtiyca* 

The internal p«t of Edward's histofy is of the 

Andabro. highest importaiice. The first setwdon of his par* 

f:^ni^i lisunent repealed all %h» laws enacted through the 

laws of his arbitrary viotenee of Hwry, whidb had tyrannicaHy 

^^^"' extended the cripies .of treaaim aad lelo^y, apd 

made heresy a capital dience. 

Tim Pro^Unt religi^ was fully en^ahUshed^ and 
though the reformation might xk(A extend to evmy 
principle and doctrine which unf^tered reasmi 
could impu^, yet it proceeded aa &p as the fiem 
timents, knowledge^ and character ef the n^tiim 
could bear^ The reform wa$ greajb, though less 
violent and more gradual than in stume other oo«m« 
tries, where they laid the whole hierardiy prostrate ; 
yet from its moderate and progressive nature it was 
the more likely to be durable. While it humbled 
the pride and ambition of the clergy, and Fe» 
strained their avarice and profligacy, it lefl them 
rank and property, to maintaiir the dignity w». 
ducive to the purposes of their office, in a couAtfy 
where great diversity of rank and property pre- 
vailed. Abolishing much useless pageantry, th^ 
English reformers, aware that men are as frequently 
led by their senses and imaginaticms^ as swayed l^ 
their hearts and understandings, l^ a siwcient 
degree of pomp, c^emony, aiid ac^mpaniHiffit, 
to amuse the rancy, and please the eye ai^d ihf 
ear, without substituting idolatry for r^ devoti^* 
^^- The leading features of Marjr^s character werip 

an ardent and boundless 2seal for Romish bigotrf, 
and an ungovericiable love for the man who^i i^ 
married* These passi<Hi9» enhancing and inflaming 
each other, account for the most importont traosr 
actions of h^ short and detestable mgri. At opee 
a rfsligiods and m amoroi^ devotees, m^ persefiute4 

and 
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iumI bntchei^d prortestanfe, 4a please berselP and 
Iier bigoted and cmd hnsband ; while to gratify 
hi^ wid^ies, and secure a greater portion of his com- 
pany and love, i»he qprpressed and exhausted her 
people, and engaged in a most impolitie and de^ 
structive war.* Humanity, patriotism, justice, 
every duty of morality and genuine Christianity, 
were sacrificed to the violence of her affections. 
Bfaisy beneficial laws, however, were enacted in Her reign, 
her reisn, which, though proposed by Mary to J^^*Jj^- ' 
rccondle tiie people to her sememes of restoring ^ucuVe 
the Romirfi faith and hierarchy, and to her extor- g^TiaV's 
tions of their money to lavish on her husband, ^ ^* 
produced permanent good, while the evil of being 
governed by the tool of such n^riaffcing passions, 
ifas a temporary evil, and, fortunatefy for the 
kingdom, of short duration. The gloom was soon 
dispersed, and foHowed by the most resplendent 
brightness. 

The reign of Elizabeth, so auspicious to the pros- Bii*ab*t«» 
perity and happiness of her subjects, was extremeJy 
fkvourable to the rising spirit of navigation, dis- 
covery, and commerce. The peace, foreign and 
domestic, which heir wisdom and firmness preserved 
with little interruption for almost the first thirty 
years of her reign, notwithstanding the hostile 
jealousy of surrounding nations, the furious pa»- 
fiions which agitated the continent, and the discon- 
tent which bigotry and rivalry kindled or fanned 
in her own kingdom, were pecufiarly conducive to 
tbe enterprising efibrts of able, bold, and adven* 
turous Englishmen. Strict and vigilant economy i*roinot« 
exempted her subjects from the burden of taxes S^diwT 
injurious to trade ; the popularity of her admims- very, 
traition among the greater part of her sufcjects^ 
overawing ^afiection and preventing comrnotion, 
left h^r people full liberty to pursue nautical md 

" See Hume's $]*«tory of Blbry, )«Hiim. 
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commercial enterprise. Undisturbed by the fac«- 
tions of a turbulent minority, or the cruel pferse- 
cutions of frantic bigotry^ the sagacious Elizabeth^ 
like the greatest of her predecessors, saw that the 
security of a kingdom environed by the sea must 
depend on its naval force, 
wifomif One of the first acts of her government was ta 
■4vy. increase the number and strength of her navy,. 
Before her reign, the English had commonly been 
suppUedwith large ships by foreigners. The aueen^ 
de^ous of having the resources of strength and 
the vehicles of riches furnished within her own king- 
dom, filled her arsenals with naval stores, promoted 
ship-buildingy and encouraged her subjects to bend 
their attention to pursuits which were destined ta 
render themselves and th^ posterity eminent 
among nations. With this view she built several 
ships of great force and versatiUty ; and as the skill 
of artificers improved, the number of sailors in- 
creased ; and from the reign of Elizabeth may be 
dated the first regulation of the English navy. 
Her patronage and example stimulated and invi- 
gorated the efforts of her subjects in ship-building 
and nautical expeditions. Carefully examining 
the advances made under her predecessors, .she 
improved theii' discoveries and acquisitions ; culti- 
vated- and extended the connection formed with 
the Russian sovereign ; secured to her subjects the 
continuance of their exclusive and lucrative trade 
with his dominions ; and encouraged the incorpo- 
rated body of merchants enjoying that trade, to 
resume their endea.vours of penetrating by land 
into eastern Asia.. Their efforts were at length 
successful in opening a lucrative trade with Persia, 
which manifesting to her subjects the riches of the 
East, produced a resolution of resorting to these 
countries by sea. 
Voyage, to As the English advanced in the knowledge of 
'^■**™** Asia and its productions, their ar^dour increased to 

discover 
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discover a short nautical course to these opulent 
regions, llieir disappointments in the nortn-west 
and the north-east, did not entirely chill their 
hopes: diey still flattered themselves that they 
might xtiscover an outlet which bad hitherto baffled 
their enquiries ; and Frobisher, in three successive 
voyages, explored the coasts of Labrador and o£ 
Greenland, but without di3Covering the north-west 
passage. Hiough the disappointment was sensibly 
felt, yet English courage and enterprise rose supe- 
rior to disappointment. Sir Francis Drake, sq Sirpnnc* 
^renowned in naval history, determined to sail round ^jjjj^ 
the world ; an undertaking hitherto atchieved by world. 
Magellan only. Having successfully finished this 
^formidable voyage, and acquired an accurate and 
distinqt conception of the commodities both of the 
east and west, he inspirited his countrymen to 
4)older and mope comprehensive^ schemes dP naval 
and commercial enterprise, than any which they 
had hitherto attempted. The English had fonnerly 
3een and acknowledged themselves far surpassed in 
seamanship by the Flemings and Italians, and re- 
cently by the Portuguese, who were the fitst for 
naval reputation in the annals of history. TTiey 
now rivalled that country in its most splendid en- 
terprise : and having rapidly risen from inferiority 
to equality, they doubted not' soon to attain a 
striking superiorkv. Having confirmed their skill, 
they felt their rorce ; and perceived that the 
fiurounding ocean, so long neglected, was an Eng- 
Ushmati's element, on which he was destined 
to excel. They formed a notion eventually true, 
bold, and beneficial, that' no object attainable by 
human ability exerted m maritime effort, is beyond 
the reach of English seamen ; a nautical and com- 
mercial enthusiasm, therefore, d[iffiised itself 
through the country. 

English adventurers, having hitherto Confined ^^^^ 
thc^iryeffprta to visitmg foreign and remote regions, tron, 

and 
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iAd saijisfied^wklt ppesent dkcoverynnfl traffic, iciE 
fiiode «0 atteiTifA to finm new isetileihents. Sir 
'Humjdny Gilbert, a gentleman of ingenuity and 
teaming, entliu^istic for discowiy, proposed to 
i3onduct a cokmy to America ; and» iiftvinr applied 
to the queen, obtained the first charfer &r a co^ 
lomal estabUfflftment.'' The charter authorized him 
to diBioover and take possession of all remote and 
barbarous knds unoooupied by any cfaristiaii prince 
and people; vested m him and his heirs the pit>* 
aerty <6f the soil of snch countries, wijdb the legis^ 
latiii^ power, &od the dvil and criminal jurisdiction 
over those who should settle in the new plantadcmfi. 
13m laws and thcar administration were to be con- 
fermaUe to flie polity of England, on ndiich the 
loewtxdDny w»s stiU to depend. Arbitrary as the 
4)owers thus confirmed were, sudi was the spirit <of 
[adventure now prevalent, that many agreed to 
^ocmfocm to .tiie onaditions, and becaflae Oilbext^ 
Walter Ra- Msociates. In his Undertaking he was assifited and 
'^'^^* Accompanied by his half-broSier Waiter fialei^ 
^erwards so renowned in polMical and literary 
history. Two expeditions whtch Oilbert coa- 
>ducted 'to New&undland and Cape Breton ended 
disastFousiy:. In !the lasit, the >leader himself 
perished. The imdaunted spirit of ilaleij^» not 
disappointed by this miscarriage, projected a new 
adiieme • of colonization. After procuring a stmHtf 
charter from the queen, adopting ias ^brother's 
ideas, hut avoidii^ his errors, he reeved tosteer a 
much inore soutliem coixrse, and also to send inruaty 
officers to expk)re the ceontry, hefoxe he ahmdd 
attempt a rsettlemenU Qn their retudrn ihey ce* 
ported, that they had found in southern Ibytitudes s 
most beautiful country, diatinguiBhed l&r &rtilxty 
of soil, and ndUness of oUmate. ; lof Nffkioh tbety bad 
taken possession in her majeaty^B Mtme^ iliid <a3ied ^ 

' RobtrtsoaV postbunous America^ p. 33 . 

it 
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it Vii^ginia^ its a ineiAonal l^t tfate happy d^ 
had been inlade imdelr a virgm queen. Rdeign 
accordingly iitted out a 9auadron» and planted in 
that country liie first co£my ever estabKabed by 
Esiglishmein. The new cdmnsts, hdwever^ in thle 
eagerness of their search after the pilecious mines 
•with which they supposed the new world in 'every 
part to abound, neglected thit means of subsistence. 
•Being On the point of perishing with famine^ theiy 
returned to England. Ralei^ made a second 
^attempt to establish a colony ; but he and other 
pdtrbns df the settlement being oaDed to defend 
thdr country against the invasion ofl^sUp, lids 
colony also ^^ed. Vigorous, beneficial^ and glo*- wise inter. 
tioiis as the admiidstration ofiffizsabethprov^ '^[^^^^ 
was not not very favourable to schemes of donbtnd 
and contingent advantage, or to what in modem 
knercantile language are called speculations ; and 
plans of neHv estafattsfameilts were in her reign 
bopi^^ on at the e!q)enceand rtsqueef individuaLs. 
Besides, the w^dom and feUdty of her intemjal 
goYsmment promoted t^coltuife^ manu&ctures, 
^dmmierce, the means ^^subsistence, <doavenience, 
an^ domfort ; md as it bestowed secufity tm her 
aufa^eots for the enjoyment ol* tiieir nanifdld 
advantages, was not favourable to enugratUm. Bat 
thou^ the first attempts to plant colonieB w^ve 
"unsuccessful, the spirit df 'cdlonization 'excited in 
tke reign -^of ^Elizabeth, continuing to prevail ^atid 
increase afterwards, produced in colonies most 
abundant sources of British opulence and pow^. 
^ager as Elizabeth wais fdr the encoun^ement and 
extension of trade, in order to cherish it in its 
in&nt state^ she gmnted many monopolies ; Whidh, 
though aProbably necessary at the time, would, if 
they had continued, have proved destructive to 

^ ■ A 'faw irasnttfe in - the^fiAh of EUssbvch, alknHng'Ibr theftific lame Uw°«r«. 
i wft mkm of com. "i^thisiinicnneiic, Gaimieo imptfces the^^gtwic :hnfi«ftfftt«t 
of agriculture. 

that 
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East India 
company. 



that commerce' they were intended to promoted 
Commercial TKc principal companies established by Elizabeth, 
companies, ^^j.^ ^jj^ Russian and the Turkish, and one which 

was destined far to surpass either in the momentous 
interests that it involved. Near the dose of this 
long and illustrious reim, John Lancaster pro* 
posing to measure part of the course of Sir Francis 
Drake, undertook a trading expedition to India* 
A charter was granted to the adventurers at whose 
expence the enterprise was undertaken, and they 
were formed into a corporation, under the name of 
the East India company. The first attempt by 
Englishmen to participate in the trade of India 
being eminently successful, encouraged future 
adventurers. Thus the reign of this princess very ' 
strongly and effectually promoted ai^riculture; 
internal and foreign trade, maritime skill and en* 
terprise, the means of subsistmg, enriching, and 
aggrandizing the pec^le entrusted to her care. 

UNDER this extraordinary personage, nautical 
effi)rt was not merely encouraged as the means of 
opulence, but of dercnce, of security, and of power, 
France^ at this time engaged in intestine wars by 
the bigoted frenzy of furious religionists, and with 
all her resources possessing scarcely any commerce; 
was totally deficient in naval force. PhiHp, who 
excluded in his dominions the experienced sailors 
of the Low Countries and of Italy ; the Spaniards, 
who 'from their intercourse with the new world 

Our great commercial philosopher in a few words states the reasons for too* 
nopolies so clearly atid strongly, and illustrates them by such apposite analogies, 
as. to present at one view the extent and bounds which policy allows and preacribeft 
to trading corporations. '< When," says he, ** a company of merchants under* 
take, at their own risk and expence, to establish a new trade with some remote 
and barbarous nation^ it may not be unreasonable to inocrponte them into a joint 
ttodc company, and to grant them, in case of thehr success, a monopoly of the 
trade for a certain number of years. It is the easiest and most natttraiway in 
which the state can recompence them fcnr hazarding a dangefous- and extensive 
experiment, of which the public is afterwards to reap the benefit. A temporarjr 
nonopoly of this kind may be vindicated upon the same principles upon which a 
like ihonopoly of a new machine is granted to' its inventory aiid that of a new book 
to its author; but upon the expiration of the term, the monopoly oudit certainly 
•• bt determined." Wealth of Nations, vol. in, p. 144. 

. were 
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were kmred to nautical exertion and enterprise ; 
.and bj recent usurpation, the Portuguese, who far 
surpassed all their neighbours in naval fame, ap- 
peared undoubted master of the ocean, and able to 
crush at a blow every opponent. This mighty en- 
gine, which, if moved and directed by wisdom and 
skill, would have been so efficient and formidable, 
in the haads 'of bigotry, superstition, and impolicy 
was at once enormous and inert. Part, indeed, 
jof the .machine, torn from the rest by tyranny, 
Mcoiled upon its former owner. Philip's civil and 
-ecclesiastical despotism rendered the bold and skil- 
fill )|Mlors of the low countries eagerly hostile to a 
-psxw&T which attempted to overwhelm their rights 
and liberties. The gloomy zealot, enraged against 
Elizabeth for protecting her own religion and that 
yif her people against his superstition ; the im- 
pecious tyrant enraged against Elizabeth as the 
protector of freemen who durst vindicate their 
own rights, though contrary to a despot's will ; 
iBedit^.ted a blow, by which he expected to sub- 
jugate England, and to involve the country and its 
allies in civil and religious thraldom. For this 
piKpose he equipped the armada, which he vainly SpanUh Ar- 
fancied and denominated invincible. Elizabeth, ei*,j,|,^», 
in preparing and strengtheKiing a* navy, had not wisdom and 
been guided solely by the general policy ^hich "JJT**^ 
dictated maritime force as the means of defence in 
iosular' situation ; but having discovered the pur- 
pojses, motives, and plans of her most potent 
ae%hbpur and rival, she had recently directed her 
peculiar attention to the increase of a fleet. In ^^°^^^|^ 
this pursuit, s^e was seconded by the efforts of her thuraumof 
subjects, wiio were iMpired with that patriotic i^^iubjecw. 
loyalty, which the wisdom and virtues of a sove- 
reign exerted for the public good, chusing minis- 
ters and other executorial officers according to their 
fitness to promote the national welfare, and ac- 
tually eflecting the ease and happiness of the peo- 
voL. I. E pie. 
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pie, never fail to produce among Englishmen. 
Armidtdii- Thcse dispositions, guidecl byprivate and individual 
comhted. gj^jji^ combining with armaYnents prepared by her 
foresight and headed by commanders selected by 
her sagacity, discomfited the operose equipment of 
wart eSua ^^^ ^^' From that time, England became mistress 
«avy para- of the oceau ; her sailors thenceforward conceived 
'"''™*^ themselves superior to those of all dther nations. 
The conception powerfully contributed to the at- 
tainment of reality. Since that time, defeat, disaster, 
and disgrace have never failed to follow those who 
have presumed to brave England on her own ele- 
ment. The same reign witnessed the first regular 
formation of an English navy, and its supremacy 
over all other naval powers. So eminently and 
decidedly successful in defensive effort, the Eng- 
lish undertook repeated expeditions to the coastf 
of their enemies ; and though the issue of them 
was not always, it was generally prosperous. Spain 
was humbled, and England was exalted. 
Continental RESPECTING foreign politics, EHzabcth was placed 
EiiMbcrfi. i^ ^ situation of infinitely greater difficulty than 
her father, or any of her predecessors. Religious 
bigotry was the chief spring .which moved the most 
powerful princes on the continent ; their very am- 
bition was subservient and instrumental to their 
theological fanaticism. France, instead of watch- 
ing the motions and repressing the encroachment 
of the house of Austria, devoted her principal at- 
tention to the persecution of heretics, and joined in 
all the dark and nefarious designs of the pope, Spain, 
and the emperor. According to the sentiments and 
opinions of popish sovereigns and people, Elizabeth 
was not the rightful sovereign of England, because 
she was not approved of by an Italian priest. The 
legitimate successor to the crown, according to 
Popish interpretation, was the queen of Scotlaiid, 
a bigoted cathoUc, and a near relation of the 
ablest and most ferocious champion of the catho* 

9 lie 
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lie league. Elizabeth was not, like her father, so 
situated, as to trim the balance between the rival 
potentates of France and Austria, and to turn the 
scale according to her judgment or choice. Much 
more difficult was her part, to secure the independ- 
ence of her people, and of others whose interests 
were closely connected with theirs, against a general 
confederacy of priests and arbitrary princes, of bi- 
gotry and despotism, bandied in atrocious barbarity, 
in order to disseminate articles of theological be- 
lief. In the time of Henry VIII. England shewed supportithe 
she could maintain the balance of power. Under denw rf 
Elizabeth, in preserving that balance, England Europe. 
assumed the character which she has, except in 
the reigns of the Stuarts, ever since maintained, 
of supporting the rights and independence of 
Europe against the powerful disturbers of its 
tranquillity. Such was the relation in which Eliza* 
beth stood to foreign countries. Too vigorous in 
understanding and profound in wisdom to be a 
bigot, or to estimate modes of faith by any other 
test than their conduciveness to private and public 
welfare, in her choice of religion she was guided by 
prudent policy, founded in her own situation, and 
the sentiments and interests of the greater part of 
her people.^ It was expedient that she should be 
at the head of the protestants. Fortunately, in the 
two countries more contiguous to her kingdom, and 
of which the sovereigns, both from joint and separate 
motives, were well disposed to give her disturbance, 
the number of protestants was very great ; so as in 
France to afford sufficient employment to the popish 
combination at home, and in Scotland to be fully 
established, and totally pararpount to the party, 
which from theological sympathy was favoured by 



* See Hume's account of Elizabeth's reasons for re- establrshmg the protestarit 
Yeligionj vol. v. p. 5. 
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the sovere^. So thoroughly wise and prudent 
was Elizabeth, that for twenty-nine years she dis- 
comfited all the designs and conspiracies of popij^ 
devotees against 'her person and kingdom ; sup- 
ported the protestants in France, Germany, and 
the Low Countries ; and furious, implacable, and 
savage, as was the hatred of the confederate princes 
to everV supporter of the protestant cause, and 
above all to Elizabeth, she never involved herself 
in hostilities ; but when the aggressive invasion of 
Philip rendered war unavoidable, she shewed that 
the same wisdom and strength of mind which had 
maintained peace so beneficial to rising industry 
and commerce, could carry on war with effect 
when necessary for the security of her country. 
f^^Jrtrf^* In her latter years, policy as well as kindred genius 
EUiabeth's and wisdoiu allied her to the illustrious Henry of 
**'' France. The catholic league being now broken, 

and the power of Philip reduced, there being no 
longer a popidh pretender to the crown, the chief 
difficulties of both her internal and foreign relations 
ceased ; and the queen and country, wluch in such 
trying circumstances had arisen to a pitch of high 
importance, were regarded by foreign states with 
an admiration that never before had been so uni- 
versally bestowed upon the efforts of England. 
Eccieaiasti- j^ j^^j. ecclesiastical conduct and estaWishments, 
andesta- Elizabeth j guided by policy, and not stimulated by 
• biiahments. bjgotiy^ yj^^s uSufllly moderate, but on certain occa- 
sions led to acts of intolerance. As long as the 
Roman catholics confined themselves to their own 
theological doctrines, and did not disturb her 
government,' she permitted them to enioy their 
opinions without molestation ; but when she foiuad 
them engaged in cbnspiracies against her life, ^ 
and her parliament enacted very severe laws re- 
specting a system of faith producing plots for 
treason and assassination. These laws, though 
intended chiefly to operate for the discouragement 

1 of 
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of popery, afterwards applied to other dissenters 
from the established church. A sect was now 
rising in England, composed of those who thought 
the reform as estabKshed by Edward and restored 
by Elizabeth inadequate to the corruptions of the 
church, and who, professing to seek a greater degree 
of purity, were thence called Puritans. Beginning purirant. 
to seek ciAol as well as ecclesiastical liberty, they 
were by no means agreeable to Elizabeth, whose no- 
tions of kingly prerogative, being formed when the 
power of the crown, from the depression of the 
aristocracy and before the elevation of the com- 
mons, was so predominant, were extretnely lofty. 
For the repression of puritanical doctrines, sne 
established the court of ecclesiastical commission ; 
a most arbitrary tribunal, which, in the powers 
vested, the jurisdiction conferred, the modes of 
process established, and the punishments prescribed, 
was not less iniquitous than the popish inquisition, 
though, from the wise moderation of Elizabeth, 
much more mildly exercised ^ than by a PhUip or 
an Alva. 

In her government, Elizabeth, like all the prin- Ei»Mbeth's 
ces of the house of Tudor, was extremely absolute. e^muaUy 
A spirit of liberty, however, had begun to rise, ^^y ^* 
which, though fostered by the wise and beneficial ^' 
conduct of Elizabeth, was certainly not intended 
by her to be cherished. The industry and enter- 
prise which she encouraged and promoted, diffused 
property among the commons ; that property nou- 
rished independence, and joined with advancing 
reason and knowledge in cusseminating a spirit of 
freedom. The government, hpw^ver, of the que^n, 
though imperious, yet generally lenient, did not 
irritate this new spirit by particular acts of oppres- 
sion, tyranny, or cruelty. Hef ^conduct, steadily popular 
and wisefy directed to the interests of her people, ^^^^l 
rendered her extremely popular. Her manners, thonty. 

£ 3 engaging 
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engaging and insinuating, increased the attachment 
of her people. From her character and situation, 
the greater number of her subjects considered her 
welfare as identified with their own. The most 
strenuous votaries of liberty were the most inimical 
to popery, against the approaches of which they 
considered Elizabeth as the strongest bulwark. 
From attachment to a sovereign in whom they ex- 
perienced so many excellencies, and also from awe 
of so very resolute and intrepid a character, they 
yielded a submission to the authority of Elizabeth, 
which they by no means thought due to the man- 
dates of kingly power. 
Literature 'j'jjj, literature which Elizabeth encouraged, 

under '. c? ' 

^liaabeth. tended also to promote the spirit of freedom. The 
writers of Greece and Rome, inculcating so strongly 
and impressively the principles and sentiments of 
liberty, were now very generally read among the 
higher and middling ranks. Genius, no longei 
fettered by priestly enactments, soared aloft ; and 
though not immediately directed to political dis- 
cussion, yet by enlightening and invigorating men's 
minds, prepared them for just notions respecting 
their rights, and bold and manly conduct in assert- 
ing their liberties. The reign of Elizabeth, though 
like her father's manifestly arbitrary, has, in its ulti- 
mate tendency and effects, proved favourable to 
freedom. Thus, in the various constituents of 
internal prosperity and happiness, and in estimation 
and importance among foreign powers, England 
never made such advances as under the very long 
Result of but much more glorious reign of Elizabeth. Con- 
sign!''"''"' sidered as a rational being, placed in authority 
and entrusted with the government of mankind, 
examined according to the circumstances of her 
situation, the duties required, her discharge of 
those duties, and the result in the condition in 
which she found and left her subjects, (the true 

criterion 
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criterion of a ruler's ability or weakness as a sovb* 
REIGN ^) no prince that ever filled a throne surpassed 
Elizabeth. 

Different as was the character of James from J»wes i. 
that of his illustrious predecessor, his reign was in 
naany respects conducive . to industry, commerce, 
and the internal prosperity of the kingdom, though 
it generated disputes which were eventually produc- 
tive of the most fatal conclusions. Endued with 
scholastic learning and pedantry, fitter for being a 
Latin lecturer on controversial divinity in a seques- 
tered college, than for being the ruler of a great, 
bold, and enterprising nation, James possessed two 
qualities often resulting from literary seclusion : 
he was extremely indolent, and extremely timid ; 
and therefore a lover of peace. The pursuits of 
his subjects rendered his pacific character 
beneficial. 

The spirit of industry, adventure, and trade, Reign btne- 
being uninterrupted by foreign wars, greatly in- ^g^i^pr'T 
creased in the reign of James. The traffic with the %^. 
East Indies was now entirely established, the stock 
of the company was considerably enlarged, and its 
profits became every . year more extensive. The 
trade of Turkey was advantageous ; a lucrative 
commerce was opened with Spain, and the mer- 
cantile intercourse with Russia and other northern 
countries increased in productiveness* The export 
trade greatly surpassed the import, which, though 
no certain criterion of a flourishing commerce «, 
proved that English commodities were numerous 
and valuable. James perceived the. hurtful ten- 
dency of monopolies, and considerably lessened 
their number and importance. Manufactures 

'• < 

^ This is the light in which the expanded mind of Hume considers our illystii- 
008 queen ; disregarding such foibles, as, though they might mark a "part of heir 
diaracter, did not interfere with her administration of affairs, powerful, constant, 
and successful promotion of the public good. 

* Sec Wealth of Nations ; and the marquis of Landsdown's speech on the 
commcrdal treaty with France, in answering bishop Watsoa., 
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advanced ia a similar proportion, ai^ espeeiaHy 
wQolIen commodities. The king eagerly promoted 
English cloths, and laboured to prevent the export- 
ation of raw materials, to be manuikctured in 
foreign countries for English consumption.^^ 
S^tJ^SoT ^^ ^ commercial view, this reign was chiefly cBs^ 
tinguished by the colonies which were planted and 
e>4lished on principles the most ben«lScial of any 
recorded in the history of colonization* The pacific 
disposition and conduct of James were £ivourabIe 
to new plantations The planters were not inter^ 
rupted in their settlements by foreign enemies, and 
the force sent for their establishment was not obliged 
to be recalled for the defence of the mother-country., 
Bold and enterprising adventurers, who languished 
in inaction during the peace, found in colonial pro- 
jects a new field for active exertion. A most 
strenuous promoter of plantations was Bichard 
Hackluyt, eminent for commercial and nautical 
knowledge. That he might stimulate his country- 
men to new efforts, this experienced navigator pnb- 
liahed a collection of voyages and discoveries made 
by Englishmen : he comprehended tiie propet 
objects of inquiry and research concenmig new 
countries, understood the fresh informatioti^ that 
arrived, and saw to what purpose it might be most 
usefully applied. In the last year o£ Eiizab^h, 
hy Hackluyt's su^estioi]^ Gosnold undertook a 
voyage to America, and pursued a direct dnd middkt 
course between the northern roist of Sir Humphry 
Gilbert, and the southern circmt of iSiir Walter 
Raleigh. Gosnold^ havmg reached a cmiahy 
called Ma^adhuseis Bay, coastted to the south-wt^ 
landed on tke continent, traded with its inh£diit>^ 
ants, and having ascertained the fertiUty of the 
country, returned to England. Hstving liearried 
these particulars, he combmed them with what was 

f Hume, voI« vi. ;• 14 and 18 J. 

before 
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before known concerning Virginia; and, after coti- 
duhing with other men of ability and enterprise, 
proposed an association for establishing colonies in 
America. The king, being petitioned, sanctioned 
the project with his authority. Informed of the 
extent, and in some degree of the value of the 
American lands, he divided into two districts the 
portion of the continent which he intended to 
plant : the first to be called, the South Colony of 
Virguiia ; the second, the North Colony of New 
England. The projected plantations were entrusted 
to the care of exclusive companies ; a system con- 
ducive to the protection of infant colonies, though 
adverse to the prosperity of settlements arrived at 
mature vigour. Associated under the name of the 
London Company, Hackluyt and others received 
a grant of lands, and were authorised to settle a 
edony in Virginia. Several gentlemen and mer- 
chants of the West of England, incoporated under 
the name of the Plymouth Company, obtained a 
similar grant and authority for colonizing New 
England. On each were bestowed charters, which, 
thoa^ inconsistent with the enlightened and gene- 
rous ^irit of liberty that since has prevailed in this 
country, were by no means deficient in security to 
property, and encouragement to industry. The 
soMthern colony was first established in the early 
part of James's reign. Having left their country 
before the disputes between kingly prerogative and 
piopular privilege were puWScly agitated, the new 
pfeiiier^ camed with them notions, opinions, and 
sentii^ents, favourable to the church and monarchy, 
and tf a/ttsmitt^ them to their posterity. 

Tbs first attempt to colonise the north proved <^^ <^ 
uss^iccessful, nor was the settlement finafly effected Um^i^^N^w- 
tilt near the end of the^ reign, when great dissen- ^ng*a°<*- 
^ons began to prevail. The planters of New- 
England were chiefly men, who discontented with 
the ^rtabUshed church and mohaarchy, sought for 

freedom 
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freedom in < the wflds of America. Afterwards re- 
ceiving accessions of voluntary exiles from the per- 
secutions of narrow and impolitic bigotry, they 
formed a colony, which was inimical to kings and 
bishops, and preserved that character to the pre- 
sent age. 

Differing in pursuit from the Spanish con- 
querors of the New World, the English settlers 
sought and acquired property, not from the bowels 
of the earth, but from the surface of the soil ; and 
the bounties of the ocean liberally rewarded the 
efforts of active and enterprising industry. The 
spirit of their institutions joined with the produc- 
tiveness of their situation in rapidly promoting 
colonial prosperity. 

To the policy of James, the nation is indebted 
for the regulation of Ireland. His measures 
amended and secured the tenure of property, esta- 
blished the administration of justice, stimulated 
industry and the arts, and constituted an import- 
ant branch in the progressive improvement of the 
British dominions. 

In his intercourse with foreign nations, this king 
was far from preserving to his country that weight 
and consideration which his predecessors had ac- 
quired. Though the feeble and inactive hands of 
the English sovereign were not qualified to hold 
the balance of Europe, yet the state of affairs ren- 
dered his inertness safe to his own country, and 
not injurious to the independence of other nations. 
Henry IV. had harmonized his kingdom, lately so 
discordant ; and turned to arts and industry those 
bold and active spirits that had been recently ac- 
tuated by religious frenzy, and rendered France a 
sufficient counterpoise for the unwieldy greatness 
of Spain. After the death of her renowned mo- 
narch, from her own strength, and the ability of 
her minister, she fully maintained her weight in the 
scale. The conquest of the Palatinate, deemed 

so 
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SO disgraceful to James, was too distant an event 
to affect the political interests of England, and the 
forbearance of the, king might be justified upon 
principles of prudent policy. But as his motives 
were presumed to be his constitutional and habi- 
tual indolence and timidity, his conduct was ex- 
posed to mortifying contempt He almost daily 
was trying treaties to obtain the re-establishment 
of the elector, but without displaying that firmness 
and force which most effectually promote English 
negociations for repressing ambition. 

In the political government of his kingdom, 
several errors of the understanding, and weaknesses 
rather than vices of the heart, combined with the 
circumstances of the times, and produced dissatis- 
faction and discontent very troublesome to him- 
self, and fatal to his son. James entertained lofty ^"pj* 
ideas of kingly prerogative, totally incompatible tive 
with the real purpose of any delegated trust, and 
much beyond tfte limits prescribed by our funda- 
mental laWs, but perfectly conformable to the 
practice of the house of Tudor. He did not per- 
ceive the great difference of the case both as to the 
characters of the princes, and the opinion and 
power of the subjects. The Tudors were more unsuitable to 
fitted to secure submission by cool, stern, and cbi^cw" * 
determined policy ; to terrify resistance by ener- and estima- 
getic, though capricious and violent command ; "**' 
or to exact obedience, and insure compliance, 
through the awe, veneration, and attachment en- 
tertained by subjects for the magnanimity, wisdom, 
and patriotism of the sovereign. A great dass of 
men had now arisen, not only disposed, but able to 
question any branch of the asserted prerogative, 
which they consi4ered as unnecessary or injurious 
to the only legitimate object of government. In 
his disposition and administration James was 
neither tyrannical nor imperious, but delighting 
in discourse and speculative dissertation, he talked 

much 
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much more about the divine right of kings^ titan 
all the princes of the house of Tudor, who had 
contented themselves with exercising absolute 
dominion without searching into political meta* 
and to the physics. Jamcs provoked and accelerated discos- 
S°rf"?bcrt^ sions about prerogative, to which the commons 
among the worc already sufficiently prone, and which his indo« 
Commona. j^^^ irrcsolute, and timid character farther encou« 
raged. The king^s theol<^y concurred with his 
political sentiments in promoting discontent. Fram 
the study of polemic divinity, he was the sincere 
votary of the high church doctrines, and a zealous 
advocate of hierarchy. The strenuous friends rf 
liberty were inimical to popery, which they ac- 
cused the king of regarding too favourably. His 
refusal to reduce the power of the high commissicm 
court, whilst he granted every indulgence to catho- 
lics, being construed into a predilection for the 
Romish doctrines, and a hatred of the puritans, 
exasperated the spirit of liberty already so strong 
in the commons^ Another feature in the king's 
character, by helping^ to dii^ust his subjects, coik 
duced to the depres^on of the kingly name : his 
indiscreet and boundless attachment to frivolous 
and contemptible &vourites ; and the promotion of 
the minions of \m duldish fondness, to offices for 
which they were totsdly unfit. The people very 
naturally and reasonably concluded, that a persoa 
can prove HO divine right to govern a kingdom, 
who shews himself so very deficient in wisdom, as, 
iu! choosing a minister of state, to consider mefeVf 
personal graces and courtly manners. Contending 
with such a prince, the comments were both em-^ 
boldienaed and empowered to shew him, lliat abso^ 
luta power* had na longer subsisted in England ; 
that they were prepaared to vindicate the rights 
and liberties, of fireemen ; and that his boasting* 
ckdms would only challenge strot^r confutatioi^ 
and hiff eager but feeble opposition produce far- 

ther 
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tl^r demands. Absurd and extravagant as their 
theological cant and pretensions might be, the 
puritans were hitherto actuated by an elevated 
and noble spirit of civil and political freedom, 
which every Briton who justly appreciates the bless- 
ings of the present constitution must acknowledge 
with veneration and gratitude. Their talents and 
conduct were well fitted for promoting the attain- 
ment of liberty; they proceeded cautiously and 
gradually, and enlarged their views, and systema- 
tized their plans, as their cause became pcpular 
and the opposite obnoxious. The kir^ employed 
rash and violent letters and speeches % to which 
they opposed prudent, vigorous, and decisive con- 
duct. The course of contest produced the cele- ^»«<« ^ 
brated manifesto in which the commons of England LLTailS' 
first baldly, openly, and precisely declared, that <»«««»• 
the representatives of the people held certain liber- 
ties, franchises, and privileges, not as grants of the 
king, but as the trights^ of free-born Englishmen. 
Though James expressed great rage against the 
contents and authors of this paper, yet he was 
a&erwards obliged to - court his > parUaixient, to 
gratitfy them by passing several popular laws, and 
by his concessions to acknowledge that there was 
in the country a pcfwer fiiUy equal to the king's, 
aod arising from the strength of the people. The 
latter end of Jamesi's reign i» a most important ^^^^ 
^qioch in the constitutional history of England, their rishti. 
as then first the commons proved iheir own 
finxre. 

vJames educated 4md formed hisi^son,' Charier in chariesi. 
the same political and theological sentiments ^d 
doctriines which he had himself maintained, pro- 
feast d, and inculcated. Nofewithstandijag bis own 
experience of the change 4Df' public, opinion and -of 
pobttcal power, he had taken no pains to model 

■ S«e Hunc*s Huijpcyi voU iv. p. JLI4. 

the 
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the prince according to the present dispositions and 
* character of the people whom he was destined to 
treads in his govem. Young Charlcs very naturally imbibed 

fathei*s u:,. ii.i.u^«>« :,.^i.«.,^i.:^«« J :..-.j ^u_ i.: i__ 



fathers jjjg father's instructions, and conceived the kingly 
prerogative to be such as James represented and 
A sincere argucd, and as Elizabeth had exercised. Sincere 
^urchm^^^^^ in his profession, tfiis prince was a zealous votary 
of the high church ; cj&rected in his opinions and 
doctrines by prelates, and especially by Laud, he 
was confirmed in his notions of the divine right of 
kings, and the inseparable connexion between epis- 
copacy and monarchy. With such principles and 
sentiments, so very contrary to those of a great, 
powerful, and increasing body of his countrymen, 
on the death of his father, Charles mounted the 
throne. 
^Ty"thc '^^^ unlimited power of Buckingham, James's 
commons, miuiou, haviug overborne the pacific maxims of 
the king, and involved him in hostilities with Spain, 
Charles at his accession found himself engaged in a 
war. As the contest was professedly popular, he 
reasonably expected the support of his people and 
parliament ; but the supplies voted were very in- 
adequate to the expences requisite for the arduous 
undertaking. The leaders of the commons deter- 
mined to persevere in the establishment of a free 
constitution, considered the necessities of the 
prince as conducive to their purpose, and resolved 
to grant no subsidies without a redress of grievan- 
ces, and concessions favourable to civil liberty. 
Amiable and affectionate, Charles was warm and 
steady in his attachments, though not proportion- 
ably judicious in the selection of objects. Thence 
he had maintained Buckingham in the high favour 
and trust little deserved bv his talents and virtues, 
and obnoxious to the parliament and public. He 
not only protected this minister against the just 
resentment of the commons, but, instigated by his 
councils, he adopted iniquitous measures for ex- 
torting 
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torting loans, and invading the property of English- 
men without their own consent. A series of acts, 
flagrantly violating the privileges of Englishmen, 
alarmed and roused the commons. 

Opposing firm and profound wisdom to the de- Petition 
sultory and illegal oppression of the court, their ^"^hts. 
strong, discriminating, and bold remonstrance pro- 
cured, in the petition of right, a demarkation of the 
limits by which liberty and property were secured. 
Notwithstanding the king's engagement, incurred 
by his consent to the petition of right, he for many 
years continued regularly and systematically to 
transgress the established laws of England ; to im- 
prison, fine, and corporally punish men, without 
the judgment of their peers ; to deprive them of 
their, property, and compel them to pay subsidies 
without the consent of their representatives ; and iiiegai and 
by manifold unconstitutional, lawless, and tyranni- J^J^J^"' 
cal acts, to oppress his subjects.^ Virtuous in his utiont. 
domestic and private life, Charles, in relation to 
his kingdom, disregarded justice, and the rights of 
the people^ as much as if he had been wicked and 
tyrannical. 

His chief instruments of oppression were the chief ui- 
s tar-chamber, which subjected liberty and property o'j^,^ot° 
to the privy council, instead of the peers of the ac- thesur- 
cused ; and the high court of commission, subject- ar!d"high 
ing liberty,' property, and life, to an arbitrary body, court of 
also not constituted of the defendant's peers. 
Though these tribunals subsisted in the time of 
Elizabeth, they were not only contrary to the great 
charter and other fundamental laws of England, 
but totally inconsistent with the principal clauses 
of the petition of right, as admitted by Charles 
himself. The chief agents in this oppressive viola- 
tion of the constitution were Strafford and Laud. ^^" ^Tud 
The vigorous ability and stern imperiousness of the 

• See Hume's History, vol. vi. chjp. 52. 
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one, and the narrow bigotry and priestly tyranny 
of the other, instigating the pliant Charles, pro- 
duced iniquitous judgments and pumahtnents, and 
unconstitutionally extorted mcaiey by arbitrary 
violence, but eventually hastened the vindication 
of rightfiil liberty. Even the frivolous mummery 
of Laud^s innovating ceremonies, though in itself 
merely laughable, yet indicating a predilection for 
popery, added to the alarm of tibte reforming party, 
and their impatience under the lawless acts of tms 
domineering ecclesiastic.<> 

The usuipations of Charles and his ministers 
were destined to have a speedy end. Goaded by 
oppression, liberty rushed forward with an over- 
powering force. Hampden, with manly breast re- 
sisting exaction unauthorised by the law, roused the 
votaries of freedom through the nation. Charles's 
unbounded love of liturgy excited frcm* the north 
fresh enemies to his administration. Necessitated 
to call a parliament, the unhappy prince found that 
the members brought with them a much stronger 
spirit of oppQsitiou: and resistance than had pre- 
vailed among their predecessors. In their very first 
BCts ,^h^y bpldly snewed, that the commons of 
England J we^a^idetermined not only to restrain, but 
to ab<)lii|^ iniquitous tribunals, .however sancticmed 
by precedent ; to punish tyrannical violators jof the 
rights of the f ec^e, however Vsupported by court 
favour J and to enforce the redress of grievances in 
church and state. So far as these votaries of free- 
dom intended to limit the ; boundaries of kingly 
power according to its legitimate object, the puUSc 
good, and to prevent a repetition of tyranny, their 

Purpose was beneficent, patriotdc, ana meritorious, 
^'he legislative and pdutical transactions of this 
memorable parliament, during the^ first period of 



* See Hume'a account of the cooiearation of St. Catherine's church, by Laud, 
vol.vi. p. 288. 
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lis operations, entitle its members to the highest 
praise and gratitude from the lovers of liberty, and 
all the subjects of the British constitution. These 
intrepid votaries of freedom, these resolute oppo- 
nents of kingly and priestly tyranny, saved their 
country from civil and ecclesiastical thraldom, 
which Charles's priests and ministers were so rapidly 
imjposing. Had it not been for them, England, 
like France^ would have been a simple despotism, 
subjecting the rights and happiness of a whole 
people to the arbitrary will and caprice of a single 
individual. 

With this generous zeal for liberty, was joined spwt of 
a repugnance to all authority, however salutary and f^td^ »>•- 
expedient ; a spirit of democratical and puritanical ^Ve^' 
enthusiasm, seeking to level alji ranks and distiiiC'^ 
'tions, however necessary to tha stability and well- 
being of society. Actuated by these principles and 
sentiments, the opponents of the king did not rest 
satisfied with measures and acts which restrained the 
monarchical and clerical power from being oppres- 
sive and tyrannical. No sooner had they accom- 
plished that important and valuable puirpose, than 
they proceeded to reductions preventing them from 
being active, efficient, and useful ; and after their Commons ' 
first year, the parliament (especially the commons) lad ^bu- 
became turbulent and republican. In resisting «"• 
ship-money, abolishing the star-chamber and high 
court of commission^ circumscribing executive 
power within the bounds of law and the rights and 
welfare of the people, the commons were the pro- 
tecting guardians of British liberty ; but when, in 
their second year, they sought and attempted to 
grasp the chief provinces of the executorial power, 
fliey became enemies of the constitution. In their 
judicial proceedings, the popular leaders, patrioti- 
cally ana justly attacked the counsellors and minis- 
ters of tjrranny j but in . the mode of prosecujting 
\ VOL. I. F and 
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Tyrannical and trying StraSbrd and Liaud, the acci^ers chasg* 
rfs^rafforT ^S' ^^^ th^ judges admitting, acts to be treaison, 
andLiud. which weic not treason by the law of the land, 
both commons and peers were guilty of much 
•greater and more irreparable tyranny, than any 
against which they had so properly and slrongly 
remonstrated^ From their meeting in 1 640 to the 
close of 1641, they vindicated and secured the 
constitutional and beneficial rights, privileges, and 
liberties of English subjects : in 1643^ they attacked 
no less constitutional and beneficial powers dele- 
gated for the national good' to an English king ; 
and demonstrated how natural it is for wise and 
able men, ardent in pursuit of an object good within 
certdn bounds, to transgress those limits ; and after 
having begun with what was right, useful, and 
even necessary, to end in what is wrong, hurtful, 
tod pernicious. Not only the particular acts, but 
the general conduct of the king, duijing the first 
foufteeti years of his reign, recoiled dreadfully on 
himself, and shewed how dangerous it is for the 
chief executive magistrate of a free ^people, by 
galling oppression, to drive liberty to energetic 
resistance. 
CivU wars. Xhe civil ,wars, and their dismal catastrophe in 

Democratic • •! i i« i i •■!•. j 

spirit <ie. regicide, democratic anarchy, and military despo- 
Schand *^*^' manifest the direful effects of popular and 
monarchy; prcvalcut . enthusiasm, even though it may have 
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nates in re- originated in the noble spirit of liberty. Lawless 

gicideand .oppreiSsiou drovc a free, b<^d, and generous people, 

dJIiSSm. ^^ defensive efforts, at first lawful and laudable.*^ 

In their progress, their measiir^s^^became aggressive, 

and in their Success, levelled monarchy with the 

* *r*»is opinion it isanctioned by tl^c authority of Mr. Huxn^^ vol. iv. f.302, 
Mr. Hume, indeed, though called an apologist for the Stuarts, merely states 
" '*"f*^ con^uc^ *^ ^ natural, without vindicating it as jiist, or entitled to'thekib- 
miasive acquiescence of their jubiects. See the history of those i»cigns, pl^im : 
on the other hand, while he exposes the evils of political fanaticism, he allows 
the Puritans to be the savioun of English liberty. 

dust; 
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dust ; and instead of rational and modified liberty^ 
established a boundless licence, terminated by mili- 
taiy despotism. 

Left to private enterprise, commerce increased Advance of 
and flourished more than at any former period. The and naWgt- 
trade to the East Indies and to Guinea became ch^y"***' 
very considerable. The commerce to Turkey and 
the Mediterranean, was also greatly enlarged. With 
Spain, inimical to Holland, England now enjoyed 
almost the sole traffic. Under the commonwealth, 
the prevalence of republican principles engaged 
country-gentlemen to bind their sons apprentices to 
merchants, and commerce has ever since been 
more honourable in England than in any other 
Europefin kingdom. Trade received great inter- 
ruption from the civil wars ; but under the republic 
and the protectorate, it revived with augmented 
vigour. The war with the States General, carried 
on with such energy, distressed the commerce of 
the Dutch, and promoted the trade of England, 
their only formidable commercial rival. The exclu- 
sive companies, which formerly confined trade, 
were never expressly abolished by any ordinance 
of parliament, during the commonwealth ; b^ut as 
men paid no regard to the prerogative, whence the 
charters of these companies were derived, the mo- 
nppoly was gradually invaded, and commerce 
increased by the increase of liberty.'' 

The colonies also now afforded a. considerable Progreaof 
vent for English merchandize. Virginia, strictly yfrgT^^""** 
subject to an exclusive corporation, experienced 
the various impediments necessarily resulting from 
the selfish and monopolizing views of such com- 
panies; but by the advantage of its soil and climate 
triumphed over these obstacles. Its colonists 
found it peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of 
tobacco, a plant for which the relish was becoming 

* See Hume's history, vol. vii. p. 340t 
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very general throughout Europe. The Virginians 
rendered this their staple commodity. Havihi 
purchased some negroes from a Dutch ship, whicl 
visited them from the coast of Guinea, they found 
the natives of the torrid zone, so much more capable 
of enduring fatigue under a sultry climate than 
Europeans, that they afterwards increased their 
number by continual importation. 

NcwEng. New England received in the time of Charles I. 

land. numerous additions of emigrants, and increased in 

population and power. Paying little regard to the 
royal charter, by which they were first associated, 
these planters considered themselves as a society 
voluntarily united ; and chusing a constitution 
framed on the model of England, they formed four 
colonies into confederated states, and asserted that 
they should be bound by no laws to which they 
themselves did not assent, and subject to no taxes 
imposed in an assembly wherein they were not re- 
presented. Within a few years of their plantation, 
the colonists of New England manifested the same 
spirit, and vindicated the same rights, which a cen- 
tury and a half afterwards produced a refusal of 
British taxation, and independence on the British 
crown. The coincidence of their sentiments with 
those of the English republicans, rendered the New 
Englanders particularly favoured under the com- 
monwealth. Unfettered in their industry and pur- 
suits, they greV in internal prosperity and strength, 
and promoted the trade and navigation of the 
mother-country. To secure to Britain the commerce 
of her rising colonies, as well as to extend her 
general trade, nautical exertions, and naval power, 

Kavigatiott Was the great object of the navigation act, the 
most important and memorable of commercial 
statutes. This act, and subsequent regulations, 
, originating in the same principle, but compre- 
hending greater varieties of articles and details, 
secured to England an exclusive commerce with 

her 
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,her colonies; and formed and methodized the 
monopoly into a regular and complete system. It 
farther, in imposing a necessity of employing British 
sailors, very powemiUy increased our best means of 
. security and defence. With trade, the naval force 
of the kingdom improved. The ship-money, so 
illegally levied by Charles, was applied to the pro- 
fessed purpose. The English fleet in his time was 
powerful, though not employed in war. Cromwell, 
energetic and efficient in every object which he 
pursued, had a navy, as well as an army, superior 
to all his enemies. 

During the reigns of both James and Charles, state of 
England appeared to have almost totally forgotten ""*^* 
the affairs of the continent, though requiring her 
watchful attention. Spain, under a succession of i>eciii» of 
weak princes and incapable ministers, was fast rtte*cf*" 
declining in power. The German branch of the ^"°"- 
house of Austria was reduced and humiHated by 
the heroic Gustavus, and his gallant Swedes. The 
bold, vigorous, and intrepid Richelieu, operating 
upon the French character, was fast raising his 
country in power and energy. The great objects 
of that celebrated minister were, to render the 
monarchy internally and externally efficient. He 
proposed to effect tnese purposes, by subduing the 
Hugonots, frequently rebels against the established 
government ; by humbling the princes and nobles, 
who often opposed the power of the crown ; and 
by curbing the house of Austria, the chief enemy 
of French greatness. His consummate ability, 
directing the councils and efforts of his country, 
accomplished these objects. He conquered the 
protestants, disconcerted and overcame the gran- 
dees at home, and rendered France a monarchy 
entirely absolute. Abroad, he made very consider- 
able progress in his scheme of humbling the house 
of Austria. In his time, France resumed her sta- 
tion, and was the most powerful empire on the 
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continent. Cardinal Mazarine, succeeding Richeliea 
not only in his ministry but in his designs, discom- 
fited the factious princes and nobles, and com- 
pleted what Richelieu had so far advanced. Every 
year aggrandized. France, and reduced the power of 
Spain and the emperor. The French generals and 
soldiers acquired daily a greater ascendant over 
the Spaniards. Almost constantly victorious in a 
long war, arid having detached from her rival, by 
revolt, dominions so productive, France was now 
become obviously and eminently preponderant in 
Continental the scalc of Europc. Such was her situation, when 
ouv/r°^ Oliver Cromwell became supreme director of 
cromweu. EugHsh ^fFairs. The character, efforts, and at- 
chievements of this renowned usurper commanded 
from foreign powers an admiration and deference 
bestowed on no English ruler since the time of 
Elizabeth. The belligerent nations saw, that 
England, directed and invigorated by CromweD, 
could give victoiy to whatever party he chose to 
embrace. Each courted him with the most flat- 
tering and humble solicitations. If Cromwell had 
thoroughly understood arid regarded the interests 
of his country, he would have supported the de- 
cliriirig fortunes of Spain, against the dangerous 
ambition of France ; and preserved the balance of 
power, on which the greatness , and security of 
England so much deperided. Allured, however, 
by the prospect of conquest and plunder among 
the Spanish settlements in the i^few World, and 
their ships on the intervening ocean, he threw his 
weight into the scale which was already prepon- 
derant, and contributed his powerful efforts to 
the exaltation of an empire most formidable to 
England. 
«^IJf J?r From the time of the reformation, England had 
Science. been eminently distinguished for the v^ry highest 
efforts of literary genius. Among many writers 
more remarkable for sublimity and &^rce than 

.beauty 
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beauty and elegance, she had to boast a philo- 
sopher^ whom , Aristotle himself did not surpass in 
exterit of knowledge and depth of investigatibn, 
in expansion of views, power of invention, and 
importance of discovery; an epic poet, whom 
Homer did not excel in sublimity, in pathos^ and 
in force of character; a dramatic poet, whom 
not any, nor all the illustrious writers for the 
ancient stage, exceeded or equalkd, in the know^- 
ledge or exhibition of man. A very considerable 
degree of learning was diffiised, mingled with an 
incorrect taste, and tinctured by either the su- 
perstitious bigotry, or the puritanical fanaticism, 
so generally prevalent* The predominant en- 
thusiasm formed characters great and energetic, 
but not pleasing and beneficial. Gloomy in its* 
tenets, visionary in its fancies, austere in its ob- 
servances, and dismal in its external appearance, 
it effected a very striking change in the national 
manners^ but the alteration was only temporary. Manners. 
Doctrines and notions so totally inconsistent with 
vigorous and distinguishing good sense ; sentiments 
so contrary to humanity and liberality ; demeanour 
so repugnant to frankness^ sincerity, and candour, 
could not be durable among Englishmen, The 
ferment" of passion cooled; the frenzy of bound- 
less innovation at length gave way to sober reason 
and experience. Men saw that the liberty which 
they had pursued beyond all useful limits, had'ter- 
fliinated in slavery; they wished for the re-establish- 
liient of a monarchy properly circumscribed : fa- 
vourable events seconded their desires^ and with Rettontum. 
genei:al acclamation Charles II. was restored to 
the throne of his ancestors. 

Du'RlNG the period between the restoration and 
the revolution, commerce and navigation ' rose to a 
pitch never before known in the annals of England* 
The two Dutch wars, by disturbing the trade of 
Holland, promoted the trade of this island i and 
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Rapid *d. the peace which prevailed during the rest of 
^''m^e J Charles's reign, however censurable on political 
andna^^i. ,grt)unds, and however unfavourable in its ultimate 
'^j^°^^j r^ffects to the balance of power and independence 
jameg. of Europe, rapidly and powerfully contributed to 
the opulence of England. Both the fortunes and 
J views of Eftercantile men were greatly enlarged. 
There were more merchants on London 'change at 
the end of this time, ^worth ten thousand pounds "^ ; 
than at the beginning, woith one thousand. With 
: riches, ideas of accommodation -and ornament di- 
verged, manufactures were also very considerably 
improved. The general spirit of progressive indus- 
try was assisted by favourable incidents: the 
, bigoted and tyrannical impolicy of Louis X IV. re- 
voked the edict of Nantz, and drove from their 
country great numbers of his most useful subjects. 
He thereby furnished neighbouring states with arts 
and manufactures, and was peculiarly beneficial to 
England. The revenue rose with trade, its various 
. branches were much more accurately regulated^ es- 
pecially the customs \ the species of tax most con- 
.nected with commerce. The excise, tending so 
much more effectually to prevent frauds, was im- 
proved ; the principles of finance began to be un- 
derstood. Lefl chiefly to their own industry and 
skill, the established colonies increased in prosperity 
ajtid new settlements were either farmed or ac- 
. quired. 
Eztennon of . , Ne w YoRK and Ncw Jersey were ceded by the 
colonisation. Dutch ; Pennsylvania and Carolina were planted ; 
the first by Quakers, who fled from the persecutions 
to which, by the intolerance of Charles's govern- 
ment, sectaries were exposed ; the second, by per- 
sons well-affected to the king. These carried to 
their respective settlements their political senti- 



^ See Sir Josiah Child's brief observations. 
• See Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 347. 
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ments, and transmitted them to their posterity. 
The persecutions also drove other emigrants to 
those estabUshed colonies which coincided in their 
opinion. Thus, from New Hampshire to South 
Carolina, the American coast was colonized by- 
England The northern settlements cherished a 
spirit of republicanism, the southern a spirit of mo- 
narchical loyalty. Rjtpidly prospering under the 
system of policy that had been embraced, they were 
adding proportionably to both the export and im- 
port trade of the mother country. The shipping 
of England in twenty-eight years, was more than 
doubled^; James and Charles both vigorously 
.promoted the increase of a navy, which^ thougn 
misemployed by the corrupt and pernicious policy 
of Charles, yet shewed itself efficient and fit for 
defending the country and her allies, whenever the 
sceptre of England should be placed in hands both 
able and disposed to wield it for the national good. 

Charles's principles and schemes of government Arbitniy 
were unquestionably inimical to civil and religious ^h^J.^ 
liberty ; and though the bold and generous spirit 
of Englishmen prevented his designs from being 
fully accomplished, yet many of ms acts, even in 
England, were extremely tyrannical. His arbi- 
trary measures would have justified a much more 
forcible resistance than they met j and were, pro- 
bably, by the recent experience oidy of the miseries^ 
of civil war, prevented from recoiling on himself. 
In Scotland, th^ constant and regular plan, as well 
as the particular acts of his government, merited and . 
excited abhorrence. His miquitous conduct, at 5j^^* 
once unjust and profligate, paused great but only of pariia- 
temporary evil, while the remedies which it sug- "anj^^„. 

Sested proved a durable good. His attacks on the tary and im^ 
berty of the subject raised bulwarks of defence of i^^^^ 

f See Davenant's Discourse o& the Public Revenues. 
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the sti'oneest materials, to last many afi«s after he 
and his ^rannical efibrts had penWlfor ever. 
His formation and increase of a standing army gave 
rise to a law, that a standing army was illegal, and 
made the national force dependent on the guardians 
of national liberty ; unjust and unwarrantable im- 
prisonments produced the Habeas Corpus act, 
which completed the security of personal liberty : 
the vigilant patriotism of the legislature abolished 
military tenui'es ; the prerogatives of purveyance 
and pre-emption ; and the capital punishment of 
herietics. It established triennial parliaments ; and , 
the test and corporation acts ; and enacted many 
other laws which improved the security of liberty 
and property. 
undtothe Hostile as was Charles to the freedom and 
irap^vJr* rights of the people, yet in his reign the constitu- 
ment of the tiou of England, in its progressive state, arrived 
coiMtituuon. g^ jnature vigour ; the true balance between privi- 
lege and prerogative was festablished. By the Law, 
now ascertained and fixed, the people had nearly 
as large a portion of liberty as. was necessanr to 
their security and happiness « ; though fresh re- 
strictions were still wanting to ensure its operation, 
without interruption, from the pretended preroga- 
, tives of arbitrary princes. THe tyrannical ^oceed- 
in^ of Chartes formed the opponents of Kis preten- 
sions into a firm, well-compacted, and powerful 
Whigs. body. By promulgating the doctrines of passiro 
obedience; so contrary to the rights and liberties of 
Englishnten,' to common sense, and to common 
feeling, <he king, his' ministers, and church-men, 
unitea the sUpportfers of opposite sentinients; under 
the ajipellation of Whi^s ; a name important and 
venerable, while it signifies champions of 'constfibu- 
tioriSiF freedom, without" ebctendihg to invaders' of 

- • 'I 

f See B1ackstone*9 lut chapter. 
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the no less constitutional prerogatives of the cT&nm. 
Carrying their opposition to the measures and de- Danger of 
signs of Charles farther than prudence aditiitted, p«n"t«»r« 
the friends of freedom in their discomfiture^ near * *"^** 
the close of the reign, and the death of magnani- 
mous patriots on the scaffold, left to fhttire votaries 
of liberty a warning lesson of the danger of prema- 
ture resistance, even in the best cause. The same 
principles which influenced the internal goverti- 
meht of Charles, directed his foreign polftics. 

Louis XIV. was absolute and unlimited sove- Profligau 
reign of the extensive, well-compacted, arid fertile ^ ^If' 
errtpire of France, peopled with inhabitants, emi- nemai po- 
nehtly ingenious, industrious, and 'energetic. chwUi. 
Ardent, violent, and excessive in every pursuit, 
his subjects were devoted to the Will of their 
prince, and to the promotion of his gl^ry. The 
downfal of the Spanish monarchy, and the tH- Dangerous 
uniphs of the French alms, so gratifying to the p^nw?**^ 
national pride, invigorated the military spirit of 
Frtochmen. Zealous attachment to theii* yoiing 
monarch, and the desire of extending his greatne^^ 
stimulated and encouraged their farther efforts^. 
The resources of the country were extensive and 
increasing ; the armies were numerous, well-dis- 
cmlined, and commanded by consummate generals. 
The officers, in all the various ranks and gradi- 
tionis, were prepared for their profession by reglilar 
aiid systematic tuition, and thoroughly fitted fbr 
executing the plans of .their commanders, by the 
skilful atid masterly performance of every silodrdi- 
tiite duty. Gay and dissipated in private liife, thty 
were in public service strict, vigilant, and efficient. 
Military stores abounded, and nothing was Want- 
ing to render the land force ' of France orgaftiifetJi 
and fbrmidafjle. The rising spirit of navigation 
and trade; the maritime opportunities'; the e5t- 
ample of their neighbours, so successful in acqiilr^ 
ing opulence and strengthening seburity ; stiniu- 
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kted France to naval effort The extension of 
commerce and navy became grand objects of 
French policy, and made considerable advances. 
So situated in the youthftJ vigour of his life, enter- 
prising, botli ambitious and vain, desirous of power 
lor ostentatious display as well as solid possession, 
. Louis had strong incitements to attack and disturb 
his neighbours. The enfeebled and exhausted 
princes of Austria were little able to oppose this 
potent monarch. The whole continent was inca- 
pable of preserving the balance of power; England 
only could hold the scale. 
^ reutfve - i^KiLFUL iudustry, posscssiug plenty of materials, 
ly to the con-, desires peace: the result of industry, skill, and 
materials, is property. War may be necessary for 
security ; but on any other ground, must, to a com- 
mercial nation, be unwise. As prospective policy 
guards against circuitous, as well as direct aggres- 
sion^ it becomes the interest of an industrious aiid 
mercantile community to watch the progress of 
ambitious neighbours. Britain, flourishing and 
opulent, had no inducement to offensive war, since 
continental acquisition could add nothing to her 
commerce and riches ; but had frequently strong 
motives to resist the offensive wars of her neigh- 
bours, to preserve the balance of power, which, if 
overturned, would endanger herself. TTie aggres- 
sive character of France, co-operating with her 
own circumstances and situation, necessarily im- 
posed upon Britain, her most potent and efficient 
neighbour, the contrary character, of being for her 
own ultimate security the protector of continental 
independence. Such has been the relation in 
which, from the reigns of Charles and of Louis, 
the British and French empires have stood to each 
other, and to the rest of Europe. The arbitrary 
designs and profligate views of Charles, united in 
driving him to the treacherous and fatad policy of 
promoting, instead of opposing, the excessive power 
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and boundless ambition of France. Through 
Louis, he hoped to establish in England his favou- 
rite despotism and policy, the engine of civil 
slavery. From Louis, he received the means of 
wallowing in debauchery : a king of England be- 
trayed his country for bribes from the king of 
France, to be squandered on prostitutes, and worth- 
less minions ! From a combination of motives, ^ 
unconstitutional and profligate, Charles IL aban- 
doned his duty to these realms, joined with their 
most dangerous enemy, attacked our protestant 
ally; and powerfully assisted in raising France to 
such a pitch of dangerous greatness. 

Avoiding the gloomy austerity of the puritans, ^^ 
and influenced by the example of the king and ture. '^ 
court, EngUsh manners now ran into the opposite 
extreme of licentiousness and profligacy. Many 
ingenious and able men fell into infidelity, immora- 
lity and impiety, and infected the literature of the 
times. A reUsh for grossness and indecency min- 
gled itself with composition the most witty, humor- 
ous, and impressive, especially dramatic produc- 
tions. This alloy to very great literary excellence 
long continued, until progressive refinement and 
delicacy removed the abuse. Writers in the Hghter 
kind of compositions, who designed to exhibit the 
manners of the times, and represent them truly, 
drew them much more minutely than was neces- 
sary; and more favourably than they deserved. 
One writer, however, though often chargeable with 
the indelicacy of the times, often hasty and incor- 
rect, remains the third of English poets, and almost 
the first of English critics. In higher departments 
of ^intellectual efibrt, depending on general views 
of ethics and divinity, on the investigation and 
comprehension of physical phenon)^ na and their 
laws, EngUsh genius rose to great and beneficial 
exertions ; talents and erudition supported' natural 
theology, Christianity, and the protestabt faith ; 

and 
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;aad fmm tbe&e, inculcated religious and moral 
duty. ^ In tbe more profound and abstruse studies 
of mathematics and natural philosophy, several 
aages attained very high eminence. One reaching 
the .z^ith of scientific discovery, invention and 
deduction, equalled the very deepest and wisest 
philosophers of all ages or countries. 
Jamei iL Jam^ J^I. much inferior to his brother in talents, 
a zealous, ardent, and priest>ridden bigot, considered 
the supreme good of mankind to be a belief in the 
I{x>mish faith. Imperious, tyrannical, and cruel, 
contrary to the most obvious observation of his own 
early and recent experience, this prince popceived 
that Eijglishmen would yield to any mandate which 
he, in die insolence of lawless sway, should dare 
to offer. Arbitrary power was principally; desired 
by this infatuated and contemptible zealot, 4:0 make 
convert^ in theology. Neither, like his brother, 
treacherous or comypt, though not without a^ sense 
of the national honour, nor a jealousy of the power 
ofFrance, y^t he sacrificed all consideratiqns to. his 
FoUyandin- dttfUng popery. . His. priests and his rituals, his 
iS"^^dua. masses, and his mummeries, he preferred to the wel- 
fare of his people, .and the security x)f his throne. 
Uniting: against him tories, churchmen, parties and 
alasses<mQsj;^alousfo];, monarchy, 9£iwe]las whigs 
^od votaries of Jiberty ; his conduct was more for- 
tiinate for the jcountry, than if less poippletely 
odious : it '^cilitated the success of our gtoriQus 
deliyei^r. The very madness of this poor infa- 
tuated zealot . was extremely beneficial to his 
OQ«Bttry,.by withdrawing from .him all confidence 
aod 9ypport, and effecting a bloodless revolution, 
in driving>him ftpm a,tiu^one, which he was totally 
^riSd i«tf ^^^l^^'J^^d to .fill. His conduct brought the 
STrc^ob- question between liberty and prerpgative to a 
crisis J it shewed. English king^ that by abusijOig, 

i^. Barrow^ TiUotspD, and other ^aunent clergymen. 
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for arbitrary and iniquitous purposes, powers vested 
in them by the constitution to promote the public 
good, they soon should have no prerogative to 
exercise. 

Necessity compelled a deviation from the rules Extent ^d 
of hereditary succession to the throne of England; Sb^°^ge 
the same necessity that dictated the exception, inthetuc- 
defined its bounds; The disqualification of James "'^°' 
had arisen from his arbitrary principles and con- 
duct, chiefly originating in popish doctrines, and 
exercised to promote popish notions and govern- 
ment. The next protestant successors not only 
.presumed, but known to be the enemies of civil 
and ecclesiastical tyranuy, were substituted, on 
their agreeing to conditions necessary for ihe 
security of liberty and religion. 

The revolution having been thus produced, and wiUiaiK lu. 
the terms prescribed on which the new sovereign 
was to reign, foreign politics . became the most 
i(irgent consideration. 'The overgrown power of 
iiOuis rendered a corifederatiori of ^ other states 
necessary for their joint and separate security. 
Having heroically defended and protected his 
country from the unprovoked invasion and usurping 
ambition of Louis, AVilliam bent the principal force 
of his; ffenius to the repression of Fra^nce'. Much 
less efficacious in power, and less splendid in 
character, ; than the monarch of Paris, the^tadt- 
holder of the, Hague had a more solid, forcible, and 
inyentive.genius, creating arid acquiring resources 
that rendered him ultimately equ^ to his foe. By Confcdtracy 
4eliyeripg Jiis own country from impending thral- p^^ ^^ 
dom Iq* Wance, William was enabled afterwards to the security 
eifect the delivery of England. J His successful '^^^^ ^ 
accomplishment of this momentous object, produced £urop«. 
the adpptioii by England of that system of foreign 
policy which the state of Europe required. Blame- 
able as were Charles and James in so many parts 
of their administration, yet they ha4 both applied 
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with great vigour and effect to the increase ot the 
navy, and left to a successor, seeking the real 
interest of his kingdom, a formidable engine to be 
employed against the friend and ally of their mis- 
chievous counsels. Louis had acquired a con- 
siderable naval force, and was not without the hopes 
that France would obtain by sea the same supre- 
macy which she had established by land. Some 
partial successes in the beginning of the war against 
England, encouraged this expectation. But at 
length, exerting the full force of her fleet, England, 
at la Hogue, crushed the navy of France ; and 
again taught he;: enemies that she was still to be 
mistress of the ocean. During the rest of the war, 
though detached ships might be troublesome and 
vexatious, no French fleet was powerful or for- 
midable. The army which Charles and James 
had levied and maintained for wicked ends, under 
the guidance of William, was conducive to salutanr 
purposes. Inspired by the national spirit which 
supported the protestant asserters of their rights 
and liberty against a popish tyrant, they performed 
feats of magnanimous valour \ and discomfited all 
the invading projects of the deposed tyrant. They 
could not prevent him from perpetrating horrid 
cruelties, but they hindered his blood-thirsly 
murders from promoting his permanent interest. 
They at length manifested to the world, that no 
person proscribed by the choice of Englishmen, 
could attain dominion over them by force. They 
also shewed to their French invaders, that an 
attempt to subjugate any part of this island by a 
foreign power, must ultimately recoil on the in- 
vaders. On the continent, the weakness and 
distractions of the allies, and the immense land- 
force of the enemy, prevented the confederates 



* See defence of Londonderry, in SmoUet's continuatioii of Hume, vol. i. 
chap. ] . and the whole narrative of the war in Ireland. 
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£tom obtainihg complete success ; but the eflfortd 
of William were strenuous and important. Without ^ 
gaining splendid victory, he jprevented consummate 
•generals, numerous and disciplined veterans of the 
enemy, from obtaining any signal or material ad- 
vantage. Jarring parties, and treacherous con*^ 
spiracies frequently disturbed the internal tran-^ 
quillity of WiQiam's reign ; but the greater number 
of his people, awake to the national honour and 
interest, desired to prosecute a war with vigour, 
which was necessary to repress the ambition of 
France. 

The exertions of the nation and parliament ^ngkoaui* 
to humble the foe of British independence, ex- S^f^^f 
hibited that combined magnanimity and wisdom, Ftench en^ 
which bears great inconveniences, in order to repel <='^°**'"«»** 
much greater evils. They induced Louis to listen 
to much more reasonable terms of negociation, 
than in the days of British supineness he had been 
accustomed to dictate, and shewed the direct ten- 
dency of warlike strength and effort to produce 
peace to an intrepid and mighty people. In the 
detail of battles, Louis was the conqueror j yet, in 
the result of success, prosperity, and power, the 
ambitious and imperious monarch of France found, 
at the treaty of Rhyswick, his dictatorial command 
limited and circumscribed. He there was taught, 
that the most formidable foe of Gallic encroach- 
ment is England. Deprived by a contest with ^^^^\ 
Britain of that naval power which it had been one ing mari- * 
of the chief objects of his long reign to raise and jj^^JJ^*' 
extend, France might have learned, that a nation EagUorf ™^ 
which seeks maritime aggrandizement by warring ^^^^^j^^i, 
against a nation much more powerful at sea than aii navai 
herself^ only labours to defeat her own purpose* ^pp^"*"'*- 
From his continental successes, and his maritime 
disasters, Louis might have learned, that while she 
directed her principal attention to armies, France 
might gratify her unbounded ambition ; but that 

voxi. I. & her 
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her marine exertioiis to cope with England broi^ht 
a reduction of her strength. 

The policy of France under her vain-gloriouft 
' despot, disturbing her neighbours, unjust in prin- 

ciple, and barbarous in operation, was in its evejits 
ruinous to the ccHintry which that despot governed^ 
Fitted from cUmate, soil, aituation, and the genius 
of her people, to acquire, enjoy, and preserve riches, 
and all the comforts of Hfe; she, under the 
splendid but destructive domination of Louis, ex- 
perienced poverty and misery. The wars occu- 
pied numbers of the hands which the welfare of 
the people required to have been employed in 
cultivating the ground. The imports of corn 
wanted to supply the deficiencies, were intercepted 
by the naval armaments of her overpowering 
enemy. Multitudes perished by famine. The 
pompous pageantry of triumphant rejoicing for 
useless victory, could not preyent the melancholy 
spectacles of wretches starving with, hunger. The 
inqjious strains of pretended gratitude, attributing 
to the divinity the successes of unwise injustic^^ 
were followed by the groans of suWects (lying in 
the streets^ because the infatuated ambition of 
their prince preferred ruinous wars to beneficial 
peace. These, together with the depwulation of 
ET kingdom by narrow bigotry, were among the 
glories of Louis's aggressive policy. By his ei^^ 
temal politics, he reduced the internal prosperity^ 
which the physical and moral resources of hi$ 
country, the ta^tents and skiU of his ministers, had 
so rapidly advanced. The commercial and mari*- 
time improvements, rising under the superintending 
wisdom of Colbert in their salutajy tendency to the 
happiness of the people, received eflbctual checks 
from Louis himself. This view of the consequence 
of his wars might have taught tibat king^ that his 
projects led only to splendid misery. His ^jh 
parent moderatioin at Ahyswijck afforded some 

grottfids 
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groDftd$ l^r expectmgft thafc, fan ibe fntm^ ^ 
woMld pursue ^ system more ^? a^ mitgiK|ii4- 
iwiu8» aad would sacrifice tjjp^ timel of fatee g^osiy 
tx> the real beaefiC of h^ co^ntr^« Bui tbtQ3e ^h% / 
fs^nqied that the experienced errors of pastl Q^n^^ls; 
a04 coaduct would produce a qhange oi^ object 
^B^ principle, gave him credit (or a wisdpm ^n4 
gvealoess of mmd which ha did xko^ dqssi&^qS'* liis^ 
qb^ect continued the samc^ he only vari^4 thi% 
fiieans : by a ^gotiatspn^ ip4< a. d^ssoliftion of th« 
d^fen^ve confe^racy, he spught that rap^doiiffr 
enerpachinent,, which he fiwnd to be no 'IqngaY 
attainable by force. The f eace of Rhyswipk w^ 
inteiyied to facilitate the aceessiov^ of a. Son^h^w 
priqce to the thfone of Spaipii Crafly in diesigo,. a French 
a^d dexterouft in address,, ^o^^using the alUes by? Si^*to 
partition treat^iefs* Louis oveir-jreacheSj the soiaiideQ «*!« thron. 
and more vigorous/ un^rstaiiding of WiUiAnji aii4 ^^^**"* 
raispig hJa grq.ndsoE to he i^pnarch of Spain». r@n- 
d^ed a kingdom, so long the riva}» a<t length thft 
a^tpei^dage of Fram^e. Thi» ^«f a$;t of acubition, 
*o dangeiwis to tfee independence o^ Ewopei pjK>- 
4m^i^ ^ new c<m^^i;aey to avei^t the danger hy 
removing its C4^9^» 

T«B overgrown dominioift o^ Fraece demanded 
aia expe^ce unknown i» the^ hfetpry of our w£^8> 
a^ very hea^il^r f<rf* by th^ »^*ion. To le3se» th© 
isamediate ^wd^m of the. p^apl^ a schem^e wa« 
proposed, md a^ob^p^t^ fpi^ aie^s^ering a gseaA part 
«f the exigeBieiQs of war, by anticipating the pro- 
dttets of peace and prospefity. To supply the EngWaJi 
diiilki^icies of present income, ^uuns were to he ^°*"^*' 
Im^Qwedr on tl^ probO'hle expectation that tlus 
ijbi^ce^ would inci?ease in tranquility and flour 
i^I^ng cQimnfi^^e^ »nd affiwd ^ surplus, heyond the 
e^iE|)enditure. Th^ debts eofttfacted were to be 
ff$Mmte^ ¥y tj^e puhHe faiitK and to be di& 
flhitrg^ fjWB thie ©nfelifi s^vimgsi ; hejic^ first aroses 
kt mg^nA, ^ tUAdieg syst^ib M its qutset, 
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the national debt was incurred under an idea of 
certain and even speedy liquidation. The security 
was chiefly an assignment of specific taxes, which 
which was supposed, by an hypothetical calcula- 
tion, sufficient to pay principal and interest in a 
few years. A national bank was established, for 
extending the credit and security of government, 
and for facilitating commercial intercourse and ex- 
change. A mercantile joint-stock company was, 
with that view, incorporated, under the name of 
the Bank of England. This body, composed in 
1694, Advanced the sum of twelve hundred thou- 
sand pounds, at eight per cent, constituting their 
first capital, and repayable at the option of govern- 
ment in 1705 ; but the debts incurred both to that 
corporation and other bodies and individuals, 
greatly increasing during the war, a system of per- 
petual funding was deemed expedient. In 1697> 
the debts of &reat Britain, funded and unfunded, 
amounted to 21,515,742/. 13s. 8^rf. incumbering 
the productive industry of the country with an 
annual burden of nearly one million seven hundred 
thousand pounds for interest, at the rate of eight 
per cent, then paid by government. 

To this system of supplying national exigencies, 
several strong objections were made. It was al- 
leged, that the incumbrance would be an oppres- 
sive weight upon productive industry ; that it was 
a temporary prop to national credit, which ought to 
be supported on the solid basis of economy ; that 
neither economy nor prudence justified the con- 
traction of certain and great debts, upon uncertain 
and contingent means of repayment ; that by this 
mode, the state resembled an improvident spend- 
thrift, who, from his prodigality, being unable to 
wait for the regular payment of his revenue, and ex- 
ceeding in expenditure the amount of his income, 
was obliged to borrow on usurious terms, and thus 
to impair his fortune. Enabled to borrow upon ex- 
travagant 
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travagant interest, miniaters and princes would have 
internally the means of corruption, and obtain hy 
influence what they could not enforce by power. 
The restriction imposed upon kingly prerogative, 
would be really unavaiUng. The king might make 
wars, not conducive to the defence or security of 
his people, and therefore injurious. The treasury, 
&om borrowed money, affording funds for hribeiy^ 
might, in the hands of an artful and corrupt mims- 
ter, win a majority in parliament to support per- 
nicious measures of the crown. The facihty of 
raising mpney would incline and encourage the 
e^^ecutive government to promote wars, and other 
expensive and useless undertakings. All the funds 
for paying national debt being transferable, and 
fluctuating in value, would introduce a system of 
stock-jobbing, and withdraw capitals from agricul- 
ture, manufacture, and commerce, to be employed 
in speculations in the public funds. Instead of 
seeking riches, as traders, by the progressive efforts 
of industry and skill, many would become money- 
brokers and gamblers. Individuals, without ability, 
beneflcial enterprise, and effort, would accumulate 
fortunes, from the exorbitant profits allowed by 
government ; and the public would be impover- 
ished in the same proportion. A svstem of bor- 
rowing unnecessarily, like every other pecuniary 
profusion, would increase by indulgence ; the debt 
would not be temporary, as its authors asserted, 
but permanent and progressive, until it ended 
in bankruptcy. Such were the principal disad- 
vantages which the adversaries of the funding 
system anticipated from its adoption. ^ 

^ See SmoUetV History of WiUiam, passim. From various political wridofs^ 
as well as the histories of the times, this was genevally the opinion of the tones 
and the landed interest, as the contrary was the opinion of the whigs and monied 
interest. Enmity to the funding system, though not neciessarily connected with . 
tory principles, was, from extraneous circumstances, a mark of toryism. 
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Tl's j«tpp(5rterft iRegeAy that the loans wfert fm 
npdn ihe printciptes of a spendthtift, squatiderinjg 
without any prospect of Tetiim ; but in the true 
spirit of enlightened merchants, diminishing the 
pressure of payments necessarily made for the at-^ 
tainmcfnt of 'beneficial objects. As a merchant 
worild, without hesitation, borrow money at a great 
interest, by which hfe had a moral certainty <tf 
either preventing i grfeater loss, or acquiring a 

ater gain; gdvemment borrowed for the de- 

ce of the country against the enemies of the 
constitution, and for the security of our natietial 
independence against <jalKc ambition, Agr^eaWy 
to the soundest principles of mercantile policy, thfe 
public, when straitened for ready money, had m- 
Cnrred futme and di^ant responsib^ie!^, at 'sea- 
sons of more convenient liquidation. The efibrts 
inade through 'the loans, and which but for l^em 
t^ould have been impracticable, would extend the 
gteatness, pro^erity, and opulence of the country. 
The establishment of thisisystem, including the 
national 'bank, i^ould revive and confine ptiMifc 
(irfedit, and extend circulation. Increasing cur- 
rency would, by competition, lower interest, en- 
hance the -value of land, promote the 'Spirit of 
maniifeetures and commerce, facilitate the anmial 
supplieis, and augment the means of private wealdi 
and public Tevenue. The scheme would attach 
die national fcreditoi's to the recent establishment, 
from^hich the security of their loans was derived ; 
andtind, in the private interests of monied capites 
lists, a strong baltvafk against the house of Stuart 
commercial men, a class of subjects already ^Bth 
merous and important, and zealous supporters of a 
free government, would <be firm friends to the 
revolution. 

As the funded system was an anticipating tax on 
future and contingent, though probable industry, 

its 
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its effidmcy towards Ae profwied disdiarge rf 
debt) was necessarily to depend upon the amount 
of that industry, and consequently on the exist- 
ence or continuance of circumstano^ favourable 
to its exertions. It was a burden upon future eSort, 
the disadvantages of which were immediately felt, 
were pecuniary, and could be instantly appreciated 
by the most ordinary capacity. The advvntages, 
commercial and political, could not be so obvious ; 
and to be understood^ required extensive know- 
ledge and enlarged comprehension j and, though 
understood, to be relished required a wisdom and 
. firmness which woidd encounter a smaller but 
present and certain inconvenience, to attain greater 
but more distant and eventual benefit. The new 
taxes imposed for liquid^ng the debt, were im- 
mediate deductions from either the profits or en- 
joyments of the payer. If the system was neces- 
siuy, justice demanded that it snould be adopted 
no farther than the necessity required ; and that 
money borrowed on the national faith, to be paid 
from the national industry, should be employed far 
the national security, honour, and advantage. 
During the peace, the debt contracted by govern-^ 
!Ment was^ ifi four years, reduced to sixteen mil- 
Uons, the reduction being upwards of five miUi(»is. ^ 

The wars in which William was engaged^ coo- Progie« of 
«iderably distressed mercantile adventures, by the 5^"^^ 
<^pture of their ships. Unable, after the battle of wiga. 
La Hogue, to meet the English navy; Frjmce 
dil^ected her chief mwitime atteiation to the annoy- 
atice of our commerce. These depredations^ pro- 
ducing individual loss, and consequently diminu- 
tion of public revenue, caused g^eat clamomrs 
against government ; and the disanected party re- 
presented our trade as having greatly decayed hi 

1 Two millions of this sum were advanced by the new East India company,, 
eonstituttd in 1^9S$ itt Ab4mioiI'^ Histoiy ofOMUSieroi, vd. ii. p. 597. 
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the time of William. An impartial examination of 
commercial history leads to an opposite conclusion. 
Louis's attempts to destroy the commerce of 
England, like those against her navy, recoiled on 
himself. Precluded, during hostilities, from traffic 
with France, the English began to seek from their 
own industry manufactures, which before they had 
imported from that country. Cut off from traffic 
with her southern neij^hbours, she encouraged and 
stimulated the manufacturing skill of the protes- 
tant refugees, whom the tolerating spirit of William 

{protected from the persecution of Louis. This 
iberal and enUghtened pdUcy, cherishing such 
useful preceptors, tended eventually to render the 
scholars superior to their masters. Affording se- 
curity to artisans, the free constitution of England 
applied the strongest motives to the exertion of in- 
dustry. France lost her exports of linen, by which 
before England had beefi chiefly suppUed ; various 
articles of hardware, her silk manufactures, and 
many other commodities, that these realms, taught 
to prepare for themselves, were soon able to furnish 
for other nations. -Though not without a share in 
the calamities of war, the American colonies con- 
tinued rapidly progressive in prosperity. The 
West Indies were now cultivated in the manner 
which rendered them most eminently lucrative. 
Sugar occupied the chief care of the planters, 
though without excluding in the appropriate soils 
the cultivation of other productions. Barbadoes 
and Jamaica, especially^ had obtained very great 
population and prosperity at this period. The 
Airican and Turkish trade was considerably ex- 
tended ; the northern was risen in a still greater 
proportion, as William, from inclination, vicinity, 
and command of the north seas", was closely con- 
nected with the northern powers. Witli Spain and 

w 5c« Andcwoq'ii History of Commcrte, vol. U. 

Portugal, 
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Portugal, from political as well as commercial re- 
lations, England enjoyed the principal diare of 
commerce. Even in the East Indies, notwith- 
standing the misconduct of the first company, and 
its contest with its competitor, the mercantile 
spirit of England overcame the disadvantages of a 
corporate monopoly. The renovated and im- 
proved system of polity which the revolution con- 
firmed, secured property, and its general operation 
promoted the spirit of commerce. The acts, both 
lor extending nation^ and mercantile credit, stimu- 
lated ' commercial adventure and enterprise, by 
facility of accommodation, increase of currency, 
and an enlargement of that confidence on which 
mercantile transactions principally rest. The sub- 
sequent means for supporting the bank, also 
tended to the unprecedented extension of trade. 
Very favourable to the promotion of the same 
object, was the principle of re-coinage, adopted 
by Montague, in the depreciated state of the ex- 
isting coin. By subjecting the public, and not 
individual holders of current coins, to the Ibss 
accruing from the diminished weight, he con- 
firmed national credit. The re-coinage of silver, 
on terms so liberal and wise, was one of the most 
beneficial measures by which commerce was ad- 
vanced in William's reign. " In* the four peaceful 

^ Th« following remark by Mr. Anderson, after his account of the sum 

subscribed by the second East India company .» strongly illustrates both the increase 

akid actual state of commerce at the conclusion of William's war. ^ After so 

long, and such an expensive war, which was now but just. ended; wherein, also, , 

there had been very great losses, by captures of so many of our rich merchant 

ships, it gave foreign nadbns a high idea of the wealth and grandeur of England, 

to see two millions sterling money subscribed for in three days time, and had the 

books been kept open longer, there were persons ready to have subscribed as much 

iiiore; for although higher proofs have since appeared, of the great riches of the 

nation, because our wealth is visibly and much increased since that time, yet till 

' then there had never been so illustrious an instance of England's opulence. This, 

. liQwever, was undoubtedly owing, in a great measure, to the i&egal establishmeot 

of our free constitution, by the accession of King William and Queen Mary to 

the throne ; by which a firm confidence in the ptiblic faith was established on a 

,iplid basis/* 

years 
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y^am of WiUkm's retgn, Englxrii commerce irery 
fkr snsrpaMed any former ^orts and success. 

Conducive as the counsels and acts of this illus- 
trious prince were to the prosperity of England, 
&ere were reasons, not destitute of plausibility, for 
imputing to him partiality to his native country, 
wiienever her interests and those of his kingdoms 
came into competition* The Scottish projects of 
esltafolishing a colony on the Isthmus of Darien, in 
(ftder to trade with the South Sea from its western 
to its eastern boundaries, having been first coun- 
tenanced and afterwards opposed by the king, 1^ 
disapprobation of the scheme was imputed to the 
jealousy of the Dutch. In his continental politics, 
he was represented by the disaffected in England, as 
mindful chiefly of the interests of the States Gene- 
ral. According to detractors, English blood and 
treasure were sacrificed for an ideal balance of 
power, not necessary for the security of these 
islands. English interference in continental poli- 
tics might be useful to the Dutch, but was hurtful 
to this country. Bending our chief efibrts to our 
navy, we, surrounded by the ocean, could defend 
ourselves against all foreign attempts, and therefore 
ought not to waste our strength in foreign dis- 
putes^ The burden imd expence of continental 
war were owing either to the impolicy or injurious 
designs of WiUiam. Such were the views of the 
tories; who, because unfavourable to William in- 
dividually and his schemes, became inimical to the 
interference of Britain as a principal party in the 
contests of tJie continent. The whigs, friendly to 
William, and hostile to Louis, whom they deemed 
the great protector and abettor of arbitrary power, 
ardently promoted the most active efforts of .Bri- 
tain against France. These distinctive and oppo- 
site plans of policy reelecting the continent, com- 
mencing at the end of the seventeenth century, 

lasted 
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Um&A tliMiigh i^ ^i^hteeiith. Both f^aitkB hw^ 
pressed to seek sedurity. The owe Im^ d^ettteA 
ntmA eflbrt efficient for pmt&ivtg tfie British isles 
againi^t every danger ; the oth^, either more com* 
prehensive or more fanciful, baa extended its 
vigilance against contingent as well as impending 
diniger ; ai^ for t^at purpose, has promoted povrer^^ 
fill continental efforts, as the wise policy of Britain. 

The constitution of Engfand, havmgbeen ascer- pouty of 
tttined at the commencement of William's reiffn, f"sl^"^'f 
assumed nearly the »atne appearance which it has t1x^£ 
smce worn. The doctrine of resistance to an ex- 
ecutive magistrate, violating our laws and constitu- 
tion, was confirmed and exemplified in awful 
practice. 'iOie laws having been before defined 
with accurate precision, the power of dispensing 
with them was for ever terminated. Prerogative 
was completely circumscribed, that no king could 
of his own will act contrary to the interests and 
liberties of his subjects. From diat time, if the 
cottnsels or measures of the sovereign were either 
wWtirary, or injurious to his pe(]^le, they must be 
so throtigh the neglect of the people themselves, or 
thefer cho^ren representatives in pariiament ; and not 
ftotn any power lodged in tiie kmg. If the influx 
ence of the crown and its ministers has ever pro* 
diiced noxious measures since the revdution, the 
people wnast blame themselves for appointing dete- 
gaftes, either not qualified, or not disposed to pro- 
mote ttie welfare of their country. Ttie people 
mid ff^liBtnent may, either immediately or speedily, 
control and prevent every act <rf the crown which 
they "do not approve* The liberty, property, and seduwi n>. 
life ^ a Briton cannot be invaded, but by his own ^;2d' 
net, 'either through himself or his representatives* itfe. ' 
Jf, therefore, since the revolution, liberty, property, 
wli*fe, hate, in any one instance, been unjustly at- . 
tacfced, die injustice is chargeable to the whol^ 
body «if the pe<5|de, and not to the existing polity* 

Increased 
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Increased in prosperity, the means of subsistence^ 
accommodation, and security ; in riches and powers 
in invention, sagalcity, enterprise ; in aggregate in-* 
dustry and skill ; in physical resources, and the 
characters of her inhabitants ; Britain brings un-» 
doubted evidence to shew, that a system produc- 
ing such a multiplicity of advantages must be wise 
and good. 

The same modified principle of hereditary suc- 
cession, which had dictated the substitution of 
William and Mary for the lineal monarchy on the 
death of the princess Anne's son^ suggested the 
act for setting the crown on the next protestant 
heir. Princess Sophia, grand-daughter oi James I., 
was his nearest descendant, not disqualified for the 
throne by the declared resolution and act of the 
English lawgivers. The act of settlement was 
a corollary from the act of the ccmvention par- 
liament, which had settled the crown in 1689« 
The political doctrine established in both, was 
simple and explicit : in the mixed monarchy and 
free government of England, an hereditary line of 
princes is the most expedient, and conducive to 
the tranquillity and welfare of th,e people. But if 
the lineal heir, or even possessor, be under dis- 
qualifications incompatible with the good of the 
nation, the next in the line, not disqualified, shall 
succeed. These were the grounds on which Anne 
ascended the throne, to the exclusion of her bro- 
ther, the son and representative of king James. 

From the revolution, and through the reign of 
William^ the political parties were, in principles 
and objects, three. The first, the Whigs, who sup- 

Eorted the, new establishment from the love of 
berty, as well as enmity to popery and the French 
influence. The whigs were inimical to the exten- 
sive power of the clergy, as incompatible with the 
freedom which they adored. Their doctrines, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were extremely disagree- 

5 ^We 
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able to those who abetted passive obedience, 
either to the monarch and his servants, or the 
church, its bishops, and its convocations. In theo- 
logy, as well as politics, the whigs estimated the 
importance of doctrines, by their tendency and 
effects upon civil society, and little regarded the 
contentions of metaphysical divinity. Friendly to 
tokration, they reckoned the criterion of its extent 
and bounds, political expediency ; and proposed, 
that all sects should be unmolested, who did not 
disturb the public tranquillity, or the constitutional 
rights of English subjects. They patronised and 
encouraged the protestant dissenters, a very power- 
ful body, and firm friends to the revolution. On 
the side of the whigs, many votaries of the church 
of England were ranged : these were persons who 
venerated the estabhshed church, as the promoter 
of true christian piety and morality'' ; but who, 
not desirous of exalting either kingly or priestly 
power beyond constitutional bounds, were deno- ^^7' 
minated the Low-church. 

The second party consisted of the Tories, vo*. ^ '^^••^ 
taries of passive obedience, and staunch supporters 
of the church. These, being inimical to popery, 
thought the Revolution necessary for the preserv- 
ation of the protestant religion, and considered the 
popery of James and his son, as the sole reason for 
excluding them from the throne. The tories 
reprobated the political doctrines of the whigs, 
and the theological opinions of the dissenters ; and 
exalting the pretensions of the priesthood, thereby ?JJ^**> 
acquired the denomination of High-church. Ac- 
cording to these, prophaneness and impiety were 
the distinguishing characteristics of William's 
reign, and were bringing the nation fast to de* 
^truction*'* 

"^ To this class of wtrigs, belonged Burnet, Tillotson, Hoadley^ and Addison. 
' See Ptfpe^s Essay on Criticisn^. 
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Tan third pa^rty wft& the Jacobites ; vAo, tfcongjk 
tofies in many of their principles and sei^meBts» 
exceeded them in the practical adoption of passive 
qbedienee^ and nabaintaiaed the iniquity of re^uitaAQQ 
to the hereditary prince^ whatever his coiMjw^t; 
might be^ and sought the restoration of JamaSt to 
the throne. The two former parties had be^n 
^Heraatdiy oppoj;ients to king William ; but the 
^ig& had moat frequently supported his political 
measures. The Jacobites, from their principles 
asdf objects^ had been uniformly inimical to our 
cteliverer^ W varied their mode of hostility 
at^cordang to circumgtaaces, ScMnetime^ th^y 
tried rebellion, soBaetimesqoiispir^tcies; but, finding 
^ir treasonable efiorts unsuccessful, dujring a 
great part of his reigo; they conned thejjp attempts 
t@^ the diffusion of disccmtent. 

DiFFSxiENT as thc thiee parties werev and in many 
respeqts opposite^ yet they concurred in siippQrting 
queen Anne. The chwci^party kx^w that beir 
majesty was a sincere and zealous mem^be'r pf Hx^ 
church of England, and trus^ted that she would 
aii^ort the ecdesiastical esti9)p^lH9eat and doc-^ 
trines: they expected, th4^ through her prcK 
teeing influence, the hi^qhurch would triu^^ 
over sectaries schismatics^ heretic«w pre^yteri^usiifi 
md whigs, over lo^w-ch^^chmen^ and liukeww]» 
ftfends, of the hierarchy. The Jacobite^ cobt 
Q^vi]^ her majesty attached to the hereditwy Vmf 
hoped that, having no iseme alive, shewmld attewi^ 
and effect the resteratioQ of the Hneol heir*. Aivai^e 
tkat the qyeen held her throne y^Q^ their pi;in^ 
dples, the whjgs doubted not th%t from prudetisi^ 
md selfintere^ she wouJ4 rest cbie% for smppovt 
oifc the nu^t ^^^xmom ad^^wfies ^ the daim ^ 

the pretender. They knew that Anne, a J^$&M^ 
of very moderate iutellects, was entirely governed 
by the countess of Marlborough^ and through her, 

by 
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i)j the cousummatQ talcositd of the earl ; and thM 
the whig plans of policy were the most consonant 
to the interests and views of thiis e^brated hero. 
Having succeeded to the crown with the favour of 
all the jarring parties, Anne, on her first appearance 
in parliament, dechrii^ her sinc^^ attachment to 
the church, gratified the tories ; and testifying her 
resolution to maintain the laws and liberties of 
her country and the protestaat succession, and her 
determination to adhere to the counsels and en- 
gagementsofWilliam, satisfied the whigs* England,, 
again the protector of European independencCi 
and the provident guardian of her own security,, 
went to war with France, the encroaching diflh 
tuiher of Europe^ The succession war originated Confeden.y 
in the same principles as the former confederacy J^^^ 
of William. Agreeing in the necessity of hostilely 
0{MK>sing France, the tories wished Britain to act 
onty as an auxiliary ; but the whiga, if not more 
patriotic in intention, at least more comprehensive 
in view, saw that partial and secondary efforts from 
Britain would not e£fectually answer the purpose 
of her int^&rence»: a mere maritime and de* 
i^asive war wo«dd be only ahalf measure, of shart- 
fl»ghted and ineffideot po^y^ The whigs sue*- 
ceeded in procuring the adQptk)« of th^ plan to 
he carried into e^ecuti^m under a renowianed 
generaU now at tt^ head o£ their party. The 
powerful efforts of the free states imparted to their 
allies a portion of their spirit^ aa well as a consi^ 
derable share of tbe maniMd resources whiph 
libMty formed md nourished^ The discomfiture succcwion 
miiA i£s8truction of his bravesib troops whenever they '^'^^' 
&ced an Eugeae cht a Marlborough ;, Turin, lUmilf^ 
liea, and Blimheim i. the aiEmithlmtion of his navy, 
and the ruiii of his commerce under the resistless 
iMvy of England ; the impoverished state of his 
&Mttices^ and the bkter miseries (^ his subjects ; 
aiffirdiKd to the a^ed vtolaftox: of justice an> awful 

lesson, . 
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lesson, that the wise policy of France, fertile, strAHgi 
intemaUy secure, improved and improveable, is 
not, by disturbing her neighbours, to distress and 
impoverish herself; but by peace, and the arts 
which peace promotes among so ingenious a people, 
to cultivate and extend her immense resources fi>r 
Peace the hcr owu comfort and happiness. What peace had 

rfFiMcer ^^® ^^^ ^^^ prosperity, war had as uniformly 
undone. The combination begun and long end^ 
ployed for maintaining the balance of power, and 
insuring future exemption from disturbance, had 
completely accomplished its object. But the con- 
federates, in the exultation of victory, forgot the 
actual and the only wise purpose of the war. Not 
contented with the king's dereliction of Spain, 
they sought the subjugation and dismemberment 
of France itself ; msdained the very ample and 
momentous concessions offered by Louis, under 
the dejection of continued defeat; and drove him, 
through indignation and despair, to efforts which 
in any other circumstances he would have never 
Modendon attempted. His people enraged at the haughty 
'" "^"pS^. 2"*d unrelenting severity of the confederates, and 
interested for the glory of their monarch and the 
defence of their country, made exertions that 
amazed both their enemies and themselves. The 
impolitic refusal of victors to grant favourable 
terms to foes defeated but not subdued, inspirited 
the vanquished and enabled them to make head 
against the combination, until the jealousies inci- 
dental to such alliances, and other favourable cir« 
cumstances, produced its dissolution. The con<* 
federates learned, when it was too late, that having 
in decisive victory the means of concluding 
honourable and advantageous peace, which would 
have fully effected the wise and meritorious pur^ 
poses of the war, they ought to have embraced the 
propitious moment. Intestine divisions had not 
then withdrawn the most efficient member of the 
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alliance..: The intriguing artifices of an itaibrior 
court servants the bigoted declamation of a hot- 
headed zealots had not displaced the first general 
of his time, or detached England from a confe* 
deracy for preserving the balance of power. If 
they had subdued Louis as completely, as by con*- 
tinuing the war they proposed, Britain and Holland, 
in rendering Austria predominant, would have 
totally overturned the balance which they had 
been fighting to establish.^ The objections of the 
confederates, from a professed doubt of the sin- 
cerity of the French sovereign, were by no means 
consistent with the sagacity of that consummate 
politician, who guided the counsels as well as led 
the arms of the allies.' The penetration of Marl- 
borough might have seen the probability of the 
sincerity of Louis, in his situation and conduct. 
An interest, almost amounting to necessity, ren- 
dered peace upon humihating terms desirable, in 
the ruinous and miserable state of the French 
kingdom. The party which, in England, was 
supreme in power, could have dictated a peace 
that would have fully separated Spain from France ; 
repressed Bourbon ambition; confirmed the in- 
dependence of Europe, the protestant succession, 
and . the security of Britain ; and obtained every 
national object for embarking in the confederacy. 
If they desired more, they desired too much. 
Prolongation of the war, therefore, was unnecessary, 
and consequently unwise and hurtful. In the 
changes of political rulers, extravagant concessions 
completed the. evils of impolitic rigour. The pre- 
cipitate advances of tlie tories yielded to Louis 
infinitely more, than, when oflfered, the repulsive 

« Mrs. Marsham. p Sacheverel. 

*» See Somerville's History of Queen Anne, passim. SmoUet's History, 

passim. 

•■ See Dr. Somervllle's account of the negociations at the Hague in 1709; and 
at Gertruydenhurg, in 1710. Cunningham's history; also the Memoirs of 
Torcy, and the several negbciators. 
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haughtitieM of the whigs had reiilisecL The terma 
were far from corresrpondiiig wHh the objects for 
which the war had been undertaken ^ and very 
^ unequal ta the success with which it had been 
attended, and the force which the allies ediW poftr 
sessed for its farther prosecution^ But if the 
whigs most justly and severely censured the peooe 
of Utrecht) impartial examinerB must admit, that 
its evils might have been prevented at tihe Hagme^ 
or Oertruydenburg. Oxfeafd and BoHngbroJce 
could not have concluded an inadequate peace^ 
unless Marlborough had three years before re^ 
jeeted eonditSc^e, not only adequate, but highly 
honourable and advantageous for Britam. and her 
atties. 
Parties be- Xhe partios^ from which sprung^ thia emsA di- 

come more •^» i i i* n • i-^» 

determinate versity m plafis and measuares oi toreign politics,, m 
in their cha. ^j^^jj. j^^^^ aud violent contentionsy became more 

racters and ^^ 

objects. determinate in their principke, more definite in 
their character, more uniform in their views, aaid 
more niethodical in their plans, than during the 
preceding reign. In the first yeava of Anne, the 
tories, always much more agreeabie to the real 
inclinations of the queen, were appaarently superior 
in the bouse of commons and nation^ But tlie use 
which they made of these advantages, manifested 
no great depth ol* policy, and tended little to secure 
the continuance o£ their power. The priaeipal 
obieet of the tory majority in the first parliament 
of queen Anne, was to promote blgh-ehui^ 
doctrines, and to restrict the dissenters. To ef&ct 
their purpose, a cry was raised, that Ike chvrek «i& 
ki danger. 
Fluctuations The prudei:M;e and expediency of exciting a(n 
opimondu- ^larffi, in order to secure political influence, de-' 
ringAnne*H peiids, in a frcc country, on the exact state of 
popular opinion. At the end of William's reign, 
when discontent had been so studiously spread 
a^ai^st the king, and all those whom he favoured, 

many 
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mnff conicientiDiis meodberd of the dmnsh rtB&y 
believed that ccmspiraoiefi w^re fbrmhig by rep»b- 
iieanB and sofansmatilcs^ to mertixrovr tiie eooleiri- 
optical estaUiahnaent To itift iveU-meatring vetaried, 
the cdmrch Was then the chief subject €^ anxiety 
mod aiarm. But thou^ they were cfaui^inen, 
they ii0ere Engtisbmen afnd protestatits ; and if 
they hated pres^erions mueh, they hated Fuencfci. 
men aad popery more. The war breaking out» 
occupied tiieir attention, and engaged their pas^ 
skois. The grand and ccnnprehensiYe ' sdheme of 
operatkms promoted by the wh^s, ppoi^ed suc^ 
oesaful It thev i^arded the tories a? the prt^ 
tectoes of the chuidiif tiiey considered the whigs ais 
the vaii4|uisheirs oi our most inyet^ate enemies* 
Their fears for the church were forgotten in the 
triumphant jcy for the giory of. tfeir country^ 
Disscmtevs were not the only enemies of the 
churchy Codspifacies in fhvour of the pretender, 
revived their fears of popery; and turned their 
favourable ottentkon tQ those whom tiiey cm^u 
dered as the champiom of the protestant sucoes^ 
eion« The house of lordst, averse to the bigotry 
and violence by which the coramons wfere actuated^ 
strenuously opposed their bill against occasion^ 
oodEiformity, and other measiu-es of impassioned 
persecution, tending to oppress titie dissenters, De* 
feating these illiberal propositions, they eidnbited 
that moderation whi<A so p^uliarly becomes the 
interisgiediate body, that the constttution intends to 
hold the balance between pedlar intemperanc-e 
jand monarchical encroachment, and affcErded a 
striking and salutary instance of the wisdom and 
ut^ty of the consols established by the British 
constitution. From these causes, the tide of 
popular opinion began to flow for the whigs. With 
a support so very momentous to a p(4itical party, 
other icircumstances co-operated : the whig system 

H 2 of 
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of continental pdicy rendered our allies pecu* 
Uarly friendly to that party, because ui^ng the most 
extensive and vigorous efforts : they were closely 
connected with the monied interest, that coiild and 
did contribute most powerfully to the immense 
pecuniary exertions requisite in the present scheme 
of war. If inclination, therefore, attached the 
queen to the tories, policy impelled her to support 
and employ the whigs. The interest and ambition 
of Marlborough directed him to join that party, as 
his transcendent abilities placed him at the head 
of any set of men with whom he united. His 
duchess, by her uncontrolled power over the queen, 
strongly assisted in rendering her majesty (though 
in her heart a zealous tory) in her conduct a most 
active and effectual instrument under the direction 
of the whigs. Though there were among the 
tories, men of considerable abilities, yet in the 
aggregate of talents, the whigs were greatly supe- 
Whig8,« j^QY. The men of the highest estimation in 
fi^,aiid church', states and literature ^ were of their side : 
powerful jjQ^ Qjjiy favourable circumstances, but continu* 
^* anee in office, mutual intercourse, and coincidence 
of views and interests, rendered the whigs a closely- 
compacted body, capable of acting very power- 
fully in concert. Their principles of conduct and 
bond of union were such, as they durst openly 
avow.; a firm attachment to liberty, to the British 
constitution as recently ascertained and established, 
and to the protestant succession as preserving and 
securing our rights and polity. Hence they were 
eager promoters of every sdieme that tended to 
ensure the settlement of the crown, and closely 
connected themselves ^ith the family of Hanover j 

* Atterbury was not y«t known. 

* Hadey, Harcouit, and St. John, had not joined the tories. 

n ^tfc was connected uith Addison, Halifax, and other illustrious whtgs;. 
iPope was not yet known. ** 

which 
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which, from their principles, protestations, and con- 
ductj regarded this body as its most assured friends, 
and indeed the btdwark of the expected accession. 
The able and enlightened politicians of that 
party strenuously promoted literary effort : some of 
them were themselves men of taste; erudition, and 
philosophy : those who were not scholars, possessing 
vigorous understandings, knowing mankind, and 
the state of society in England, liberally and wisely 
patronised learning. Many works were published whig uta. 
in favour of general freedom, and particularly the ***"***• 
whig acceptation of freedom, by the disciples of the 
celebrated Locke. Intending the greatest perfec- 
tion of polity, and the highest happiness of man- 
kind, but accustomed to metaphysical disquisition 
in speculating upon government, this renowned 
philosopher rather contemplates his own abstrac- 
tions, than considers man as he is found by obser- 
vation and experience. Taking their tone from Pcaiticai 
this extraordinary man, other whig writers on poU- XtiZ 
tical subjects, recurring to his metaphysical prin- of Locke. 
ciples, drew from them subtle inferences, leading, 
if admitted, to republicanism, democracy, and even 
to equality of rank and property. * This was also 
the kind of doctrine often advanced in the senate, 
where there was a great predilection for abstract 
reasoning on politics. Neither speakers nor writ- 
ers appeared aware of the consequences of such 
theories, if practically adopted ; and though it was 
veiy evident they were far from desiring to carry 
them literally into execution, they however afforded 
a handle to their opponents, to charge them with 
an inclination to overturn the church and mo- 
narchy. The tories represented their adversaries practical 
as republicans, and endeavoured to impress the ^°^^- 
queen with the same idea, and to revive among the 

' See Hoadley, Tindal, and many other literary supporters of the whiga. 
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people ah aUrm that the cfauich W«$ m danger. 
Eatablished with ih» people by a serieft of victory 
and glory, with the queen by the applause of thef 
QQuntry^ the splendor i^nd success ostheir atchieve^ 
ttients^ and the ii^uenoe of th^ Marlborough 
fhmily^ with the destined snccesboni to the crowd 
by their exertions in their lavoitr^ the whig palty* 
nuinepous^ able, compact, and sd(Ufbl» had prow 
bable grounds for eonoeiYing that its power would 
be laiting. TMs expectation, however, proved 
Vain 3 soon afler their power had reaiched its Iuglv» 
esit zenithi it was overthirovm by trifling instrti^ 
menta» An inferior mental first brdke one great 
tie by which the queen was bound to the whigi^ 
and through them to the continental confederacy ; 
tod was the means of conforming her pi^tical 
conduct to the wishes of the tories^ by disposing 
her to abandon the whig administration^ and its 
political plan& She was soon impressed ¥dth an 
opinion* that the church was endangered, from the 
prevalerK^e of the whigs, and their irienda the dis<> 
skaters. Meanwhile the high church party was 
extremely active in inciting the people against 
their adversaries : they represented the war^ which 
had brought very heavy and oppre^ve burdens on 
the publicy as carried on now for the interested pur^ 
poses of the ministers. According to the tt>ries^ the 
increasing taxeg^ and the loss of so many country-* 
men and relations, were now no longer undergosie 
for the security and ^ory of England^ but to gratify 
the ambition and avarice of an interested faction. 
Besides the horrors of a now unnecessary war» the 
whig xi^ounsels^ (they asserted^) and measuores^ were 
pernicious, iti peace^ and tended to overthrow go* 
vernment and religiofk The whigs were schism 
maticsy infidels^ republicansy and levellersk The 
church was in the most imminent danger, and must 
perish, unless the people were roused to overwhehn 
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the whigs and iSiAsetttefig. Eagwly urged by <ilert- 
cal demagogtttes atid other ardent j)artis«itts, thetsje 
topics now spread the alarm whtdh had iti vain 
been attempted some years befbrre. The train For a time 
haxring beefn thus laid, a pewott was not long want- htgh'ditrdi 
ing to H^t the match. Sacheverel, a fbrious ad- enthusiasm. 
ventm^r in high-dhaatch doctrine^s, without ability, 
learning, or eloquetice, directed the ojpittixms, and 
gtiMed and stimulated the conduct, erf* the majority 
cHl the people throughout England. His discourses, 
contemptiHe in themselves; were venerated and 
adored, for the reason which has so often procured 
curretK^y and admiration to frivolous nonsense or 
inflammatory fimaticism ; they declaimed for the 
popolar prejudices which tlien happened to be 
afloat. The fumes of bigotry which he blew up 
might have evaporated, had not the whigs, by a 
trial, taken the most effectual means to give him and 
his inculcations importance. Exalted by a well- 
deserved but ill-judged impeachment, Sacheverd 
affi>rded a lesson to future statesmen and politicians, 
of the inefficacy of persecution to remove popular 
drfui^ion. Tlie extravagant ravinffs of this infuriated 
bigot were received through the kingdom as oracles 
of wisdom. Imbibing the general sentiment, the 
qtreeii became eagerly desirous of being freed from 
the whig administration. Addresses, drawn up in 
the moment of enthusiasm, were represented as the 
dictates of conviction and solid reasoning. During 
the pt^ular ferment, parliament being dissolved, 
the elections (as might have been with certainty 
foreseen) proved decidedly favourable to the 
promoters of the ferment ; the whigs were dis- 
missed. Mr. Harley professed to desire a coalition 
of parties ; but the means that were employed by 
those whom he now headed, being very inimical to 
such a junction, the torres held the offices of ad- 
ministration which had been forcibly wrested from 
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the whigs, and these two parties became irrecon- 
cileable adversariesi As the tones had represented 
their party as the only friends of the church and 
monarchy, the whigs declared themselves the only 
supporters of constitutional liberty and the pro- 
testant succession ; and imputed the pe^ce to a 
partiality for Louis, as the supporter of arbitrary 
power, and the pretender. With a resolute firm- 
ness, adhering more closely to their principles and 
party than even when in office, the whigs were a 
very powerful body to promote or thwart any 
Whigs zeal- political measure. Both principle and interest 
ousiysup. bound them to the house of Hanover j they im- 
tS^Malicr pressed that family with the persuasion, that both 
the internal and foreign politics of the tories were 
intended and calculated for the restoration of 
James Stuart ; that the queen eagerly desired that 
vijolation of the parliamentary settlement ; that 
the whigs, and they only, were securing the throne 
to the protestant succession ; and thus, that when 
the Hanoverian prince should be called to the 
crown, he would find his subjects divided into two 
parties; the one his friends, and the other his 
enemies. Successful in conveying to the court of 
Hanover this opinion, they gave to its princes a 
bias, which lasted long after their accession to the 
British throne. 

From zeal for the protestant accession, as well 
as from sound and comprehensive general poUcy, 
proceeded a measure, which, though opposed by 
narrow views of national prejudice and pride, has 
been momentously beneficial to the two countries 
that formerly constituted separate kingdoms in 
the island of Great Britain. The Union for ever 
put an end to those internal wars which had for- 
merly occasioned the desolation of both. It de- 
tached Scotland from a connection with France, 
not less hurtful . to herself than troublesome to 

England. 
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the whigs and tM^sefttef s. Eagferty urged by deri- 
cal demagogues and other ardent partisans, these 
topics now spread the alarm which had iti vain 
been attempted some years befbre. The tram For a time 
having been thus laid, a person was not long want- Stgh-^trdi 
ing to light the match. Sacheverei, a ftirious ad- cnthu«ia»m. 
venturer in hidi-ehnrch doctrines, without ability, 
learning, or eloquence, directed the djpinitms, and 
guided and stimulated the conduct, of the majority 
rf the people throughout England. His discourses, 
contemptible in themselves, were venerated and 
adored, for the reason which has so often procured 
currency and admiration to frivolous nonsense or 
inflammatory fimaticasm ; they declaimed for the 
popular prejudices which then happened to be 
afloat. The fumes of bigotry which he blew up 
might have evaporated, had not the whigs, by a 
trial, taken the most eflfectual means to give nim and 
Ms inculcations importance. Exalted by a well- 
deserved but ill-judged impeachment, Sacheverei 
aflbrded a lesson to future statesmen and politicians, 
of the ineflfcacy of persecution to remove popular 
dehi^on. Tliie extravagant ravines of this infuriated 
bigot were received through the kingdom as oracles 
of wisdom. Imbibing the general sentiment, the 
qneen became eagerly desirous of being freed from 
the whig administration. Addresses, drawn up in 
the moment of enthusiasm, were represented as the 
dictates of conviction and solid reasoning. During 
the popular ferment, pariiament being dissolved, 
the elections (as might have been with certainty 
foreseen) proved decidedly favourable to the 
promoters of the ferment ; the wh^ were dis- 
missed. Mr. Harley professed to desire a coalition 
of parties ; but the means that were employed by 
those whom he now headed, being very inimical to 
such a junction, the tones held the oflices of ad- 
ministration which had been forcibly wrested from 
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intttTupted trade, by the capture of ships ; this 
evil, to a ceit^n degree ^inavoidable^ was height- 
ened by the itiattentioti of the admiralty to the 
important department of its businesSi whicn should 
provide omvoys. The near relation of the lord 
high admiral to the sovereign, through delicacy, 
prevented so dose and vigorous an investigation 
into tine conduct of naval affairs, as the interests 
of commerce and the good ^f the country re- 
quired. Bat notwithstanding these disadvanteges, 
manufactures and commerce were extremely flou- 
rishing. Civil and religious liberty invited many 
industrious wd iBkilful loreigners into this counfty ; 
while others fled thither from the horrors of war. 
The enlarged policy of the whigs, who saw the 
advantages that had resulted, and were resulting, 
from the emigration of ingenious and industrious 
refugees^ and who knew that the wealth and power 
of tiie nation rises with the number of capable 
and active inhabitants, in order to attach the late 
emigrants completely to the country, proposed that 
they should be naturalised, and a law was actuafly 
passed for that purpose ; which, lasting till near 
the end of the reign, was extretaaely favourable 
bodi to trade and public credit. The refugees 
promoted manu&ctures and merchandise, and 
were also purchasers to a very consideraiUe extent 
in the fund^. One very convincing proof of fte 
increase of commerce during this reign, was the 
rise of public credit j the ease with which very 
large * supplies were raised for the use of govern- 
ment ; and the readinesss with which loans were 
obtained at mx per cent, instead of eight, amount- 
ing to upwards of three millions annually*, besides 

' According to the value of money and estimation of expences in those times. 

* The national debt, which, ut the commencement of Anne*8 reign, was 
16,394,70U. 10s. 7jd., at the end of it amounted to 53,681,076/. 5s, 6id, 
As hj fiir the greater part of this debt was owing to British subjects, it is a proof 
how much commerce and private riches must have been augmented, 
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the y^atiy taaes^ Our North Amaicaii coloilies 
dontiiMiiiv to experieno^ that wise and beiugnaiit 
potier, which, satisfied with a^Ebrding protectioD 
^ ckiiiui^ general aUegiance, M internal 
effiirts and industry to their own course, was the 
mjost important and rising market for British manu^ 
&etures and commerce.^ 

TiHc trade to the West India colonies wib also 
now of considerable importance. The East India 
traffic, .small as it was, compared with present times^ 
yet notwithstanding the cessation of competition by 
the union of the two companies into one, was mak-^ 
ifig a lucrative ax^cessioa to British opulence. Our 
trade with Spain almost ceased, during the war 
eoneernii^ its crown \ but our traffic to other parts 
of Eurio^e, and to Africa, was, from our maritime 
strength and the weakness of oar enemies, pr<^or- 
tioi^bly enisirged* Exerting oar naval force in 
annoying the enemy, and (though not uniformly) 
in protecting our own comaierce, we fully taught 
contending nations a lesson, which they might 
have partially learned before, that if we^er com- 
mercial navial powers are fighting with a stronger, 
while the inferior loses his mercantile gain^ the 
superior, by commanding the seas, procDotes hid 
trader Of comfnercial treaties concluded in this Principles of 
«iga, the convention with Portugal proved bene- ^^ 
&^ial to this country, though it shewed lliat the thoroughly 
principles of commercial philosophy were not yet ""^®'^*^- 
thoroughly understood. The revered authority of 
Locke had impressed statesmen with a very erro* 
neous principle in political economy, that national 
wealth condsts in the quantity oi gold and silver 
iHiich a country possesses j that therefore the chief 
object of a commercial statesman is to increase 



^ See the ststtemetit quoted by Mr. Burke ftam offietnl docismefits, in hisspeech, 
Miurch 22d, 1775^ on conciliation with America. 
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these precious metals. The professed object of 
Mr. Methven's treaty with. Portucal^ was to pro^ 
cure for our commodities, gold m>m the Brazils ; 
a purpose which might have been effected without 
any treaty, while Britain could supply such articles 
as the possessors of gold wanted. The interchange 
has, on the whole, proved more lucrative to the 
Portuguese than to the British : still, however, 
though the balance of trade may have been against 
us with Portugal ^ it has been advantageous as a 
source of traffic, of revenue, and a nursery for 
seamen. The chief objections to the commercial 
treaty of Utrecht, were founded on the same erro- 
neous system.** It was alleged, that a treaty with 
France, by interfering with our treaty with l^ortu- 
gal, would diminish our imports of Brazil gold. 

Anne's reign, notwithstanding a war of eleven 
years, was favourable to commerce, and the pro- 
sperity of the country. In her external relations^ 
Britain made much greater and more extensive 
efforts on the continent than at any former p6riod» 
though she was precipitate and impolitic in the 
negociation at Utrecht, and thereby yielded much 
too advantageous terms to the aggressor, whom she 
had vanquished ; yet, in the misery of his people, 
the bankruptcy of his finances, and the discom- 
fiture of his force, she evinced to Louis, that the 
unjust ambition of the French sovereign, which 
compelled Britain to arm against him, rendered 
that fine country wretched, which might have been 
happy. 

While the parties, that raged with such violence 
from the dismissal of the whig ministry, were in- 
creasing in mutual hatred and inveteracy, the 
death of Anne called a new family to the throne. 

<= See Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 325. ' 

<* That a trade may be advantageous to a party, against whom the balance b, is 
now very evident; as may be clearly seen in the Wealth of Nations, and also in the 
marquis of LansdowneV speech on ihe tommcicial irctty with France. 

George, 
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George, elector of Hanover, a prince of a solid 
and vigorous capacity, well skilled in the history 
of politics and interests of the different European 
powers, a brave, prudent, experienced general, 
was in the prime of life, when, as next protestant 
heir of the royal line, he became by the rule of 
inheritance, as it had been modified by the king 
and parliament, sovereign of these realms. In his 
person, hereditary succession was as closely adhered 
to as was conipatible . with liberty and religion : 
tlie direct and next presumptive heirs having 
chosen to disqualify themselves, the next who had 
not disqualified himself succeeded. George, a George l 
great-grandson of a king of England, sprung from 
that king's daughter, came to the > throne, instead 
of James, another great-grandson of the same king, 
sprung from his son. Hereby the extent and 
limitations of hereditary succession to the crown 
were ascertained : the lineal heir was to succeed, 
unless by refusing to comply with the conditions 
required, he himself should virtually renounce the 
inheritance. 

Fitted by his talents, dispositions, and character, 
to govern his new kingdoms suitably to their in- 
terests and views, George's administration gave 
much satisfaction to those who had stood forth as 
the champions of civil, religious, and constitutional 
liberty. Policy as well as inclination attachisd hiin attached to 
first and chiefly to the whigs, the strenuous sup- ** '^^*** 
porters of himself and his family. The tory 
leaders in the last ministry of queen Anne, had 
gone such lengths in opposing the wliigs, as to be 
deemed inimical to the succession of the house of 
Hanover. If they did not design the restoration of 
the lineal heir, their actions had appeared conducive 
to that purpose. They had cultivated a close inter- 
course with Louis, the great patron of the pretender; 
promoted known Jacobites to civil and military 
offices ; aind dismissed from the army whig officers, 

to 
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to make room far persons attaokad to th^ houe of 
iStuart. At the election, Jacobites had been couii« 
tenanced and chosen, throu^ the mfluenee and 
suspicious of patronage of the tory party«« The ministers ha4 
the tories. ^ff^^^^ ^q repeal of the barrier4reaty, which boimd 
the State»>GeQeral to guarantee the iXK)t6Stant SBfV 
cessioD ; were eidremdy cold to uie Dutcfa^ the 
zealous friendi of that settibement ; and eocoarag^ 
iixvectiyes against king Wilham, its fhamer, and aU 
' its principal supporters^ The tories encouraged 
writings and writer^ imtnical to the protestaiit sue* 
cesfiion. The high*<;hurch, so moch venerated by 
the tories, abetted the doctrines oi' indefeasible 
hereditary right, and were srdent in inculcating 
intolerance to dissenters, the warm Mends of the 
revolution and protestant succession, and enemies 
of jacobitism and the principles by which It was 
upheld. While the tories so acted, as to exhibit a 
probable ajipearance of a friendly disqposition to- lite 
Jacobites, they strenuo«sly opposed every measfure 
desired by the firiends of the house of Hanover as 
conducive to the security of the protestant suc- 
cession/ Although the concurrence of so many 
circumstances did not positively prove the tory 
leaders to have ibrmed a design against the HaiK)- 
verian succession, and though they all might have 
arisen from different causes, yet they togetner coi9- 
siituted such a degree of prcjbabiiity as to render it 
prudent in the king to repose his first trust in the 
wfaigs, and to be cautious and circumi^ect in be*- 
stowing high dfices on any of the active tory leaders 
U2ttil he had investigsAed their intentions. But,^ 
perhaps it might have been praclicaUe for the king 
to have ^adually ccmeiKated the greata: numb^ of 
^^^tlo ^^ °^s* adive tories* His promotion of whigs 

exclusively, 

* Sep SomefTiUe^s Dissexutkn on ilie Danger of the Vroteeaautt Succiotoii, tc 

the end ef his History, pes&inu Cufiniiigbem1» Histpry, 
' See Swift's Thoughts on the present State of Affiiirs, passim. 

* 

exclusively. 
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eixckisiirely, and difimisskm of tories indidcriniliiatdyy 
fh»m tile recent ccmduct of both respectively, waa 
natxiral, tliough a mcore comprehensive mk&m oi 
policy would have been wise. At the time of the 
accession, the pssaicns and pre^udkes of both sides 
were extremely high. The cool and impartial ex- 
aminataan of a discerning and unbiastsad atranger 
must have seen, that there were on both side» great 
alodlitie& and ^eat virtues^ mingled with the violence 
sBid excesses of party zeal ; and that the leading 
aod acting men on both sides might be rendered 
usefiil in varioms dcmarttnents of public service^. 
But George, tbotigh (moeming^ was not unbiassed^ 
diouj^ calm in bis own temper, judicious in Im 
opinions, and tanperate in his conductt yet, from 
his situation^ and the conecttons which it had dic- 
tated, he was becosne Htm member of a pairty ; and 
ascended the thrcaoe of En^nd on the one han4» 
with the libaral and enlightened pdnciples, but on 
the other^ with the pi^ejudices and passions,, of an 
£nglish whig. Chusing fVom that paorty his ini- 
nislers and confidential advisers^ he not only, by 
thb first measure of t^ gav«ri»»e>nt, d»gu8tJ U^ 
toiries, on account of the exclusive preference <^ 
then* adversaries, but imbibing the resentments o£ 
the whigs, too readily and hastily countenanced 
their prosecutions. The ii^mperance of ministerial i!««»p««t« 

J* 'x J J. J- 1 J.T- violenoB of 

proceedings elicited great dd^leasure among the the whigs. 
frieeds and supporters of the prosecidted leadersi 
and giving particular nnd>n^ to the high-church 
party, inspired the Jacobites with a notion, that the 
disapprobation testified or discovered on account of 
these acts, and the partiality of the king to the 
whig party, indicated a general dissatisi^ction with 
the whole system of his new government. From 
this misapprehension, they conceived the oppor- 
tunity favourable to the pretender. Hence, to- 
gether with the instigations of the old tyrant of 

France, 
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France, arose the rebellion of 1715* The com* 
paratively small number of those who joined in tliis 
insurrection, and the vast majority which adhered 
to king Geor^, to civil and religious liberty^ 
proved, that though certain counsels of ministry 
were not agreeable to the whole of the naticxiy yet 
the house of Hanover was firmly established on the 
throne. The trifling attempts that were afterwards 
made in the same reign, being so speedily discom- 
fited, confirmed the same position. Indeed it was 
evident, that the good sense of the British, their 
firmness and patriotism, would strenuously and 
successfully resist every future attempt to deprive 
them of the blessings which they enjoyed under the 
house of Hanover. It. was farther obvious, that 
the security of the king and the existing establish- 
ment rested solely upon his subjects themselves, as 
by those only the disturbances were quelled. But 
though the number of those who actively rose 
against the king was but small, very many con- 
tinned dissatisfied with the monopoly of favour and 
confidence enjoyed by the whigs. . That policy, 
justifiable only if necessary, maintained a very great 
division in the kingdom, and precluded the nation 
from the services of many brave, able, and enter- 
Pro»ecu. prising men. The prosecutions against the tory 
leaders very strikingly manifested the injustice and 
oppression arising from a violent spint of party. 
The most arbitrary ministers could not have wrested 
facts and circumstances more, to give a plausible 
colour to tyranny, than the professed champions of 
liberty in their constructions of J^ord Oxford's 
acts ; in their endeavours to impute treason » to 
Bolingbroke and Atterbury, and in compelling the 

«^ Swift's account of the mode proposed in the academy of projectors^ for disco- 
vering plots and conspiracies, %?as noC a much overchai^ged satire agaiast the whig 
deviators from the salutary strictness of Edward lll,*s definitions of treason. 

most 
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most illustrious and abl§ men, without any evidence 
of guilt, to seek refuge in exile. 

The first years of the whig administration bemg . 
employed chiefly in reducing their adversaries, they 
afterwards proceeded to a system of general policy. 
Theif professed objects were, to secure the pro- 
testant succession, and to promote the financial and 
commercial prosperity of the country. The real 
tendency of their conduct, however, in a great 
degree, was to extend the influence of ministry over 
•the monied interest and the legislature. The first 
parliament which met afler George's accession, 
being elected when the whigs had just recovered 
their superiority, consisted, in a great measure of 
members of that party. Before the three years had 
expired, ministry had declined very much in popu- 
larity. The nation, though it had shewn itself 
firmly attached to the establishment, did not approve 
of the exclusive government of one class of men. 
There was much reason, therefore, to expect, that a 
new election might return many representatives not 
friendly to the whig monopoly. To prevent so 
probable an obstruction, the whig leaders formed 
a very bold and effectual project: this was to pro- septennial 
cure an act establishing septennial parliaments in- p^*°^""- 
|stead of triennial, and prolonging the present for 
four years. The amount of this act was, that de- 
legates, chosen by their constituents for three years, 
voted, without the consent of these constituents, 
that the trust should last for four years longer than 
it haJi been conferred by the owners. The alleged 
reason was, the prevalence of disaffection andjaco- 
bitism, which the ferment of a new election would 
stimulate and promote. Triennial parliaments 
served to keep up party divisions : a longer term 
would contribute powerfully to the evaporation of 
discontent and factious passions, and secure the 
protestant settlement and the tranquillity of the 
country. The opponents of the change insisted, 

VOL. I. I ti^at 
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that on the same principle by which trustees cea- 
tinued their office beyond the appointment of tiiieir 
limployers, they might render their power perpetual, 
aiid cease to -depend on those employers; that so 
long a duration would afford to ministers an oppor« 
tunity of systematising corruption, and establishing 
by its means an influence over the legislature, whic£ 
might render that body merely instrumented in the 
hands of the executive government ; that the will of 
the king and ministei" would be the sole rule of 
legislative as well as executorial conduct ; that the 
power of the crown would, through the whigs, be 
rendered really much greater than the tories had 
ever wished to establish or support. 
Growth of It is certain, that ministerial influence in this 
iX^:' reign, whether from the long continuance of parHa- 
ment, or other causes, became much greater than 
at any former time% Corruption had been carried 
to a considerable length by the whigs, in the time of 
Queen Anne, on particular occasions : but it was re- 
served for Walpole to establish it as a metbodiod 
and regular engine of government ; and to bribe in 
a dextrous and circuitous manner, which might not 
' only escape detection, but in some degree even im- 

pose on the receiver, and which might make him 
suppose that to be the reward of merit from his 
country, which was really thfe wages of service to a 
minister. Closely connected with stock-jobbers, 
and other adventurers, in projects for the acquisi- 
Waipoie. tion of moucy, Walpole found, through loans and 
similar government transactions, various oppoctum- 
ties of bestowing indirect donatives. Nor was he 
sparing, in direct presents. He appears to. have been 
the first minister who thoroughly understood the 
mode of managing parliaments, and making law- 
\ givers willing tools in the hands of the court. He 

first completely succeeded in identifying, according 
to the apprehension of the majority, compliance 
with ministers, and patriotism ; opposition to. minis- 

9 ters, 
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ters, and disaffection to the ccmstitution. George^s 
reign is an epoch in parliamentary hiirtoiy, as, since 
that time, whether ministers have been able or weak, 
wise or foolish, they have rarely failed to have the 
co-operation of parliament in their projects, whether 
useful or hurtful. The influence of the crown was 
established on the most solid basis by the whig 
party, and the whig leader. Sir Robert Walpole, 

The relative state of Britain and foreign powers. Relation of 
did not require from this country $xiy great efforts, f^^^ ^° 
liOuis XIV. after for sixty years disturbing the tran- powers. 
quillity of Eurppe, was at length dead. During the 
minority of his successor, the regent of France, 
fortunately for his country, from private and per- 
sonal ambition, cultivated amity and intercourse 
with En^bnd, in hopes that should the young king 
die> Britain might assist hitn in succeeding to the 
throne, in exclusion of the still more nearly related 
Philip Bourbon of Spain. These selfish views long 
cherished peace and alliance between the two chief 
powers of the world* France being pacific, none 
of the oth6r naticms could afibrd any serious ground 
Qf ajarm. The menaces of Charles XII. or the dis- 

fleasune of the czar x)f Muscovy, excited little appre- 
ension. The repeated attempts of Spain to pro- 
mote the ckims of the Pretender, and to disturb the' 
peace of Britain, unassisted by Prance, were easily 
crushed or prevented. A signal defeat at sea effec- 
tually convinced the Spanish king of his impolicy in 
provdking the attack of an English fleet. The har- Peace be- 
mcmy which prevailed between France and George I. Fr^°e ^^^ 
though arising from temporary coincidence of views Britein, the 
in ids majesty and the French regent, rather than ^^X^^^ ° ' 
from an enlarged comprehension of solid and per- 
manent interests, was beneficial to both parties j by 
allowing the two countries in tranquillity to recover 
from the evila of the dreadful wars which had occu- 
pied the two preceding reigns, it manifested to both, 
that sound policy dictated agreement, and not dis^ 

I 2 cord, 
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cord, to the two first kingdoms of the universe* 
The king, in his negociations and engagements 
with France and with other powers, intended to 
strengthen the security of the protestant succession : 
that was the chief object of the greater number of 
the treaties in which his history so very much 
abounds* Large and numerous subsidies were paid 
to purchase assistance, or to buy off apprehended 
ana threatened hostility.** 

The party in opposition to ministers asserted, 
that as the various attempts made in favour of the 
Pretender, had been crushed by British patriotism 
and energy, the recourse to foreign assistance was 
totally unnecessary. Experience had shewn, that 
a great majority of the people was disposed and able 
to support the constitutional establishment. While 
British subjects were attached to their sovereign, 
he wanted no foreign props to his throne. 
;King'f par^ j^ was extremely natural for his majesty to retain 
i^ nad^ a partialitv for his native country, and under that 
dciniiuons. partiality to blend and identify interests that cer- 
tainly had Jio real connexion. Some of the treaties 
conduded» and subsidies paid by Great Britain, 
were, on very probable grounds, alleged to be em- 
ployed in promoting the advantage of Hanover, 
without affording the smallest benefit to this coun- 
try. The balance of power in the two former reigns, 
so necessary an object of attention, and so wise a 
ground of confederacy, though under George I. it 
produced a multiplicity and variety of alliances, yet 
really, while France remained quiet, appears to have 
been lin no danger. » The foreign policy, however, 
of the first George, though perhaps too minute and 
busy in detail, was, on the whole, fitted to maintain 
the rank and respectability of his kingdoms among 

k See th^ treaty coodiuied with the king of Swedio, in 1717. 
"* I It was upon the anxiety of the British govtrament about the rehtiTe strength, 
of iu neighbours, that the Author of the History of John Bull intiodueet his hero 
M keeping a pair of .steelyards to weigh his neighbouxs. 

10 the 
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the continental powers. If Britain in his time did 
not rise in dignity, at least she did not fall. 

The connexion between the whigs and the^ 
monied interest, produced acts and consequences 
that make a memorable part of this reign. Com- 
merce had opened the way to riches ; riches ac- . 
quired, stimulated accumulation ; or contemplated, 
excited enterprise and adventure. The gains of 
merchandise are commonly progressive. The high 
interest paid, or the donatives granted by govern- 
ment on loans, enabled many individiials to acguire 
fortunes much more rapidly than trade could admit. 
The fluctuating credit of the national funds opened An enthu- 
a source of hazardous gains, by dealing in stock ; ^pj."^ 
or, to use the appropriate term, stock-jobbing. This vadeicom- 
kind of traflSc, that had been rising in frequency as ro^!**^"" 
the national debt increased, was become extremely 
prevalent, and was indeed very much encouraged 
by tiiie successive ministers of George ; who seeing 
that jobbing kept up the price of the stocks, consi- 
dered it as a very beneficial practice. There seemed, 
indeed, to be a kind of enthusiasm of avarice 
throughout maritime and commercial Europe at 
this time, no less violent than the religious or poli- 
tical enthusiasm of other periods. Money was the 
supreme object of their thoughts ; they considered 
projects of new banks ; new schemes of administer- 
ing or employing established funds ; and new modes 
of traffic, .as the means of miraculous accumulation. ^ and itimu- 
On the phrenzy of covetousness which impeded the '**?■ »*• 
use of sound reason, and generated the most vision- ruinous 
ary fancies, the deep and designing villany of minis- «<*v«ntt«rei. 
terial projectors contrived the famous South-sea south-«ea 
bubble, that burst with such destruction to its de- ^"*>We. 
luded votaries. Notwithstanding the ruin which 
overwhelmed so many from this speculation, there 

^ Besides the famous South-sea schema, there was the Mississippi plan of Mr. 

Law, and numberless others on the same visionary principle, though less extensive 

in influence and importance. i^ 

I 3 continued 
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continued a strong propensity to wild and fanciAil 
adventures, for many years afterwards. Stock'i^ 
jobbing very naturally promotes other species c/( 
gamingi, either to increase its gains, or compensate 
its losses. Gamblinj? became much more frequent 
than it had been in former times. 

The liberal principles and sentiments of the whigs, 
ext^iding toleration to the various sects of religion* 
ists, contmued hatefiil to the high-church ; nor were 
the whigs behind in enmily; their aversion to 
bigotry carried them into the opposite extreme. 

^^^ l^oiy of them are iustly char&reabie with infidelity ; 
and their leading ponticians, if not unbelievers, were 
indifferent about religion, and great patrons of in* 
fidels. The court, in general, was very lukewarm 
in religious matters. With the minister, himself 
his supporters and £ivourites, articles of faith, the 
church, and clergy, were most frequent and accept- 

Bnmoraiitj able subjects of merriment and raillery. Impiety 
was extremely fashionable in the various gradations 
c^ society, to which the court example did. not fail 
to reach* Corresponding to such a state of re- 
ligion, there was great laxity of manners. To this 
evil, the conduct of the court had its share in contri- 
buting. George, though by no means profligate in 
his own character, yet tended to encourage licoi- 
tious gallantry : according to the mode of debauched 
courts on the continent, die king's mistresses made 
their appearance regularly among the nobility ", 
were visited by women of the highest rank and 
feshion, and even introduced to the .young prin^ 
cesses his grand-daughters. The minister, and all 
who possessed or sought favour, paid a most submis- 
sive attention to the royal favourites. Where such 
persons presided, modesty and chastity could not be 
expected greatly to prevail. Decency and moraHfy 
were by no means characteristics of George's court. 



1 See Life of Budget, in Bi«et'f edition of the %«c«or. 
* See Lord Oi&fd'sRemiiiiKeiices. 
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This reign was favourable to cosunerce and fi- Advance of 
aance. e^pedalljr after thje apP?infan«»t of Walpole ^^^^^^ 
to be pmne nunisten The p<mcj of this statesman, my under 
constantly and steadily pacific, was, by that single ^**^** 
but momentCHis quality, conducive to private and 
public opulence. Raised to office immediately after 
the failure of the South-sea scheme, he studiously 
and earnestly endeavoured to repair the mischien 
produced by that celebrated fraud, and was success- 
ful in his efforts. Having settled the business of 
the South-sea, and restored public credit, he directed 
liis attention to manufactures and trade, and shewed 
that his views were both liberal and extensive. He 
found the foreign trade shackled with numerous 
petty duties and impoverishing taxes, which ob* 
structed the exportation of our manufactures^ and 
lessened the importation of the most necessary com- 
modities. Heframed the beneficial plan of abcrfishing Libenipo. 
all these re^rictions, and giving fVeedom to the most w^.i^,. 
yalmable branches of our external and internal com^ 
merce.'' At his instance, a bill was passed for tiiat 

Jiurpose. By his persuasion also, a law was enacted 
or encouraging the importation of naval stores from 
North America. Since these commodities were 
necessary for the navy, he thought it much wiser 
to be supplied from our own plantations, espe- 
cially as we could be furnished at a cheaper rate, 
and as our colonies took our own manufactures 
m exchange. Besides, should £ngland be at war 
with Russia, that source of naval stores might be 
closed ; by Walpole's regulation, another was opened. 
The ]^omoticm c^ commerce was one great object 
of his pacific di^ositions : he was very averise to 
hostilities with Spain when threatened in 17^6, 
through the unnatural union between Philip and 
the emperor. The commerce with Spain was very 
extensive and important to Great Britain. Sudi a 

■ See Cox*s Memdrs of Sir Robert Walpole, part i, ]i, 1€4. 

1 4f source 
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source of revenue and riches he was unwilling io 
^Mm obstruct by precipitate war. His views of the bene- 
***' fits arising from our foreign settlements, . just and ^ 
sound, presented a lesson of colonial policy, which" 
it would have been fortunate for Britain if his suc- 
cessors had always followed. A speculative pro- 
jector having proposed, that the American plantations 
should be subject to taxes, Walpole, with a discri- 
minating and comprehensive idea of their real uti- 
lity, saw that without impost, by their industry and 
prosperity, they were rapidly promoting the private 
wealth and public revenue of Britain, and totally 
rejected the advice. 

In the contests between king George and his son 
the prince of Wales, Walpole, though he could not 
avoid giving some umbrage to the heir-apparent, yet 
impressed hoih him and his princess Caroline wiw a 
very high opinion of his political talents. When, on 
the king's death, George II. ascended the throne, 
Walpole was continued in his office, because 
their majesties "* thought no other person cduld be 
found so well qualified for directing the helm of 
public afi^rs. 
Geoise II. George II., a princc of upright intentions and 
the strictest honour, but of moderate talents, and 
inferior to his father in force of understanding, 
adopts the adopted his political notions and prejudices ; « consi- 

fa^S P^ ^®^^^ *^® "^^^ ^ ^^ ^^y subjects to be trusted ; 
licj of his entertained groundless alarms of the designs of the 
^^"' Jacobites; and renewed or formed numerous al- 
liances for securing the protestant succession.^ He 
was anxiously and incessantly busy with engagements 
and projects for preserving the balance of power, 

** From Lord Orlbid's Reminiscences, if appears that the king intended to chuse 
a new minister ; but that the queen, greatly his superior in abilities, and who go> 
vemed his majesty, though she appeared to be implicitly submissive to him, induced 
him to oontinoe Walpole in^ce. 

V The I*iince of Hesse, the Duke of WoUenbuttle, and other petty pnocea of 
. Germany, gravely undertook to guarantee the throne of Britain, and received sub- 
ttdiet for their notaUe services ! See SmoUet, passim ; see also the comments of 
cheCnftiman} and Fog's Journal. 

and 
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and verypartial to the interest of his German domi* 
nions. The minister, adhering to his pacific plans, 
gratified his master by promoting German alHances 
and subsidies, but prevented the nation from being 
embroiled in war. Some of his treaties were deemed 
very impolitic, especially the treaty of Seville, by 
which Britain introduced a branch of the house of 
Bourbon into Italy, and depressed the'house of Aus- 
tria, the natural ally of England. 

Skilful as he was in forming productive schemes 
of finance, Walpole's public economy was by no 
means equal to his invention or discovery of pecu- 
niary resources. There was, indeed, a profuse waste 
of the national treasures. Trade had greatly in- Expence of 
creased, and many new taxes had been imposed ; yet ^^tJ«7 
in so long a period of profound peace, which under- 
went no material interruption from the treaty of 
Utrecht to the commencement of the war 17S9, the 
whole sum paid off was no more than 8,328,3541. 
17s. ll-rVd. and the capital of the public debt at 
that time amounted to 46,954,623/. 3s. 4-/^rf. A 
great source of expenditure was what the minister 
cfsJled secret-service money, by which he professed • 
to mean sums required for discovering the secret in- 
tentions of neighbouring powers. This fund, accord- 
ing to the minister's account, was extremely useful in 
enabling him to discover and disconcert the wicked 
projects of Jacobites, and their friends, in foi*eign 
countries. Another great source of expence, the 
subsidies to German principalities for watching over 
the safety, interest, and established government of 
Great Bntain, was also, by the minister's account, to 
be reckoned a premium paid for insuring the king- 
dom against Jacobites. The balance of power also 
had its share in exacting , subsidies from England. 
The British statesmen of that time, indeed, appear 
to have considered the maintenance of an equipoise, 
tSLS the supreme and constant end of our foreign 
politics, instead of a means sometimes necessary for 

the 
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the security of BritaiDp and only when necessary, 
wisely employing British efforts. Although by the 
act of settlement it was provided, that Britain should 
not be involved in any engagem^its on account of 
Hanover, yet various treaties and stipulations were 
made, by which expence was incurred by these 
realms on account of that electorate. The protestant 
succession, and balance of power, were aliso minis- 
terial reasons for the regular and constant mainte- 
nance of a much greater number of troops within the 
kingdom, than the apparent state of internal tran- 
quillity and foreign politics rendered necessary. 
Cardinal Fleury, as pacifically disposed as the British 
minister, and having unlimited control over the weak 
and incapable Louis XV., cultivated a friendly in- 
tercourse with £ngland. The emperor found it his 
interest to resume his connexions with Great Britain, 
in order to secure the pragmatic sanction, by which 
his hereditary dominions were guaranteed to his 
daughter, his only issue. Spain interfering with 
certain parts of our trade on coasts to which she pre^ 
tended an exclusive right, employed no efforts which 
* a naval force, vigilantly exerted and judiciously sta- 
tioned, might not have prevented. Other states 
were either too inconsiderable, or too remote, to 
give any alarm to Great Britain, or to render any 
High taxes unusuat military exertions necessary. The taxes 
auil^'thc ^6^^®d by the minister for defraying expences^ 
long peace, dccmcd by SL Considerable part of the nation useless^ 
were felt as severe grievances. The regular and in- 
creasing pressure, however, caused much less displea- 
sure and alarm, than one of the modes ^posed for 
levying the imposts ; this scheme of establishing an 
excise on wine and tobacco, though if the assessments 
were at all necessary,^ as productive and as little 
burdensome "^ a means of collection, as could be 
adopted in such subjects of revenue; yet, from party 
ardour and misrepresentation, combined with the 

» "^4 See Wealth of KatioBB, vol.iu. p*85$» 

in- 
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interest of smuggling merchants, raised such a cla- 
mour as would have driven him from his office, unless 
he had abandoned his proposition. 

The opponents of his administration, or any of his ^^^^^^ 
counsels, the minister affected to consider as enemies ^'"**" 
of the state ; and Succeeded in impressing that opi- 
nion on many patriotic and loyal subjects, and also on 
the king himself, who, possessing honest intentions 
and not great sagacity of understanding, was credu- 
lous and easily duped by the professions of those 
whom he regarded as his friends. The ability of 
Walpole did not only convince the king, that the 
adversaries of the minister were the enemies of the 
house of Hanover, and of the protestant succession, 
but even imprinted the same notion on the superior 
penetration of the queen. Caroline, indeed, as is 
now well known, was the chief supporter of Walpole, 
as she was the supreme director of his majesty.' 
But, with the address of a stronger mind governing 
by influence a weaker, she cautiously concealed from 
the king himself her power over his public measures. 
Walpole established with the courtrparty the follow- 
ing doctrine : " Whoever opposes this whig adminis- 
tration is a tory ; all tories are Jacobites ; every one, 
therefore, that opposes the minister, is a jacobite." 
So much is the generality of mankind governed by 
words instead of precise ideas, that many expressed 
their approbation of secret-service money, foreign 
subsidies, the increase of the army, ancf frequent 
suspension of the habeas corpus^ to demonstrate that 
they were not Jacobites. The minister, indeed, was 
supported by the principal whig families, by those 
who, styling themselves the whig connection, have 
professed to think that they, and they only, sup- y^gjo"- 
ported the principles of constitutional liberty, and 
the protestant succession ; and, therefore, that they 
only ought to be entrusted with the administration 

' See Lord Oifonl's Reimniscences, and Coxe's Memoin of Sir Robert Wal- 
IK>le, pasfim. 

of 
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of affairs under th? house of Hanover. ThisccmN 
bination was strengthened . and consolidated by 
domestic afSmties. The great whig houses, by an 
extensive chain of inter-marriages, formed a kind of 
family-compact, subservient to their political schemes 
for governing the state. Walpole held his ofl^ce by 
various tenures : his own abilities, and his declared 
attachment to whig principles and the protestant 
succession ; his efforts for keeping out the rretender, 
and supporting the monied interest ; for extending 
commerce, and improving revenue, and maintaining 
the balance of power : he was farther strengthened 
by the whig junto, guided by his talents and address j 
the high opinion and attachment of the king and 
queen, and the conviction of both that his counsels 
chiefly and most effectually secured them on the 
throne. He rivetted the C9nfldence of George, by 
the zealous promotion of his electoral and subsidising 
projects. He possessed many personal friends, 
whom he had attached to himself* by his conduct, 
the apparent openness and famili^ ease of his man- 
ners, by accumulated benefits, and especially by a 
liberal and judicious distribution of secret-service 
Kterf^* ' money. He had also, through the last-mentioned 
•upporters. means, a very numerous body of supporters in lite- 
rary MEN, at least in writers^ who, in various 
departments of composition, historical', political, 
theological, in lyric and dramatic poetry^, praised 
the ministerial plans, and vilified the opponents of 

government, rerhaps, indeed, in the history of 
terature, never had so many pens been employed 
in panegyrising a court or ministnr^ as wmle Sir 
. Robert Walpole directed the helm of affairs. 

With such intrinsic a^d extrinsic pdlvrer, Walpole 
continued longer in office \ than any minister since 

' Tindal, Oldimxon, &c. 

* Eusden, Cibber, &c. Of pamphlets, periodical jounuk, and political sermons^ 
there was a vast multiplicity of writers. 
" From his second appointmeot io 1720, to his dismission in 1741^ 

the 
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the Cecil of Elizabeth. In all that time, he had ex- 
perienced great opposition, and uniformly resisted 
attacks with an ability and address that very dexte- 
rously adapted themselves to the changing nature 
and mode of political enmity which he had to en- 
counten Though the minister endeavoured to re- 
present the opposer of his schemes as the supporter 
of the Pretender, he very thoroughly knew that the 

freater number were not friends to the house of 
tu^rt. The adversaries of Walpole consisted of oppoiition 
different, and indeed heterogeneous, classes of politi- ^* ^* ^^' 
cal men. First, there were discontented whigs, 
who disapproved of his measures, and repined at me 
preference given to Sir Robert Walpole over them- 
selves : secondly, the tories, who were displeased 
at the exclusive promotion of the whigs, but not in- 
imical to the house of Hanover : and thirdly, the 
Jacobites. Though these last were unfriendly to 
the family on the throne, many of them contented 
themselves with wishes, and appeared nowise dis- 
posed to hazard their own lives and fortunes in order 
to elevate the Pretender to the throne. They ad- 
hered to the tories, in hopes with them to foment 
and increase national discontent. Expectations had 
arisen on different occasions, that the minister's 
downfal approached : the tories and the opposition 
whigs respectively hoped to succeed, but both were 
disappointed. The splendid genius of Bolingbroke, jaoUng. 
now pardoned and returned from exile, animated ^«>ke. 
and directed the tories ; while the acute and strong 
understanding, brilliant wit, vigorous and impressive 
eloquence of Pulteney, headed the disaffected whigs. Puiteney- 
Different as these two classes were in abstract politi- 
cal opinion, yet they concurred in present object 
and proximate motive : they both desired to over- 
throw the minister. The Jacobites were no less de- 
sirous of the dismission of the whig connection, and 
Walpole individually. A coalition was now deemed ^ 
expedient : and the anti-ministerialists, with Boling- 
broke 
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broke and Pulteney at their head, became one 
united body j the former being the chief framer of 
their schemes, the latter the most active and eflScient 
agent in parliament Their plan of operations was, 
by the union of parliamentary and nterary talents 
and their combined influence, first to sap, and then 
lan.^^*^"* destroy the power of Walpole. In the execution of 
their plan, they set on foot the celebrated Craftsman, 
which, witli great and comprehensive ability, viewed 
the various causes of discontent, and, with versatile 
ingenuity, adapted itself to the numerous classes of 
the discontented. This paper attracted high-church* 
men, by ridiculing and satiri^ng low^churchmen, 
whig bishops, and particularly Hoadley. Repro^ 
bating the impolicy and iniquity of continental alli- 
ances and subsidies; secret-service money, taxesi 
and stock-jobbing ; the mischiefs that arose from a 
funding-system, the anticipation of future industry, 
and the immense mass of corruption which ministers 
had established through the command of so much 
national treasure ; and the evil» of the South Sea 
scheme, cotemporary and subsequent bubbles, all 
which originated ini the national debt ; it gratiiied 
the tories. To please the Jacobites, it exposed the 
expensive inconvenience and uselessness of engage- 
ments incurred by Britain for the sake of Hanover ; 
and exhibited the present government as in its coax^ 
duct totally opposite to the principles and stipula- 
tions of the act of settlemept. To the whigs it ap- 
pealed, i^on their o^im genuine and original doc- 
trines »^ sentiments. The present administration 
had, by unexamfpled corruption, established an in* 
fiuence more despotical, than the power which the 
most tyrannical of the Stuarts ever sought. Through 
corrupt legislators, the influence of the crown in- 
vaded our property by exorbitant taxes, totally un- 
necessary for the security of the country, and ^n- 
ployed the money, either for bribery, the increase 
of a standing army, or some other means of giving 

efficacy 
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efficacy to mmistryi at tiie exp^ce of British liberty 
and^property. The promoters of boundless kiogly 
power, by whatever means, direct or indirect, must 
be vigorously opposed by every real whig : the sup- 
porters of ministry were only nominal and pre- 
tended whigs, whose great object it was to extend 
the influence of the executive government. These 
varied reasons, addressed to different political classes, 
the ablest men of opposition, both in parliament 
and the Craftsman, as well as in subordinate publi- 
cations, adapted to particular subjects, occasions, 
and circumstances. Accommodating their stric- 
tures to the political diversities of Eng[ishmen, they 
spoke also to principles in which they were very 
generally agreed. They addressed their mercantile 
and warlike spirit ; they inveighed against the de- 
predations of the Spaniards, as injurious to our 
national interest ; ,and our long and tame sufferance 
o^* theses as incompatible with national honour. 
At last they succeeded in driving the nation to war war with 
with Spain, and compelling Walpole to retire from ^^*"" 
the administration of British afiairs. 

That dexterous politician, knowing the nation to Waipoi« rc- 
be incensed against him, when he saw that it would ^^*' 
be impossible for him any longer to retain his office, 
found means to secure an indemnity and a peeragei ; 
to divide the party that had exerted itself so long^ 
eagerly, and strenuously, against his measures; 
and to form a coalition with a considerable body of 
his adversaries. By this means he insured tibe ui^ 
distu]i)ed enjoyment of his riches and honours. 
The pec^le thought themselves betrayed by the latp 
declaimers gainst ministerial corruption; and in 
their resentment toward those whom they branded 
as apostates from patriotism, forgot their rage 
against Sir Robert Walpole. The administration 
Aat was now formed con^sted chiefly of whigs, 
with some tory converts. They engaged warmly in 
continental politics, and, in a great degree, merely 

to 
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to gratify his majesty's electoral prepossessionsi 
involved the nation in war much farther than was 
necessary for the security of Britain.'' They encou- 
raged treaties and subsidies for purposes totally use- 
less to the country, though requiring immense sums 
of British money ; and they supported the introduc- 
tion of foreign mercenaries for guarding and defend- 
ing England. 

France having, by long peace and prosperous 
commerce, repaired the strength that had been ex- 
hausted by the splendid but infatuated ambition of 
Louis XIV., resumed her usual character^ and dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the continent The death 
of the emperor afforded her a favourable opportu^ 
nity of interfering in the affairs of Germany ; and, 
notwithstanding her accession to the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, of endeavouring to wrest possessions from the 
. queen of Hungary. The critical situation of the 
house of Austria rendered it expedient for Great 
Britain to employ a considerable force to prevent 
Maria Teresa from being overpowered. From the 
loyal and patriotic zeal of her ^dlant subjects, to- 
gether with the contributions of Great Britain, the 
Austrian dominions were soon delivered from the 
impending danger. Thus far impartial politicians^ 
approved of British interference; but when vast 
sums of money were expended for adjusting disputes 
in the north of Germany, by which it was impossible 
the interest of Britain comd be either directly or 
indirectly affected, very great discontents arose. 
urfwence Uudcr tnc prcssurc of enormous taxes, the people 
in German gricvously complaiucd, that a great portion of the 
^^^' fruits of their industry were employed to promote 
the interests of Hanover, and afforded the contri- 
butors no advantage in return for their contributions. 
In the ardour of continental projects^ the British 
government bestowed very inadequate attention on 

' See SmoUet, vol. tii. chap, 7. passim. 

the 
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the chief bulwark of British power. Our commerce 
was much more annoyed than at any former period, 
even while we had to contend with Spain only as 
principal. France having soon without provocation 
taken a part in the war, our trade was extremely 
distressed. The merchants loudly complained that 
their interests were, neglected, and joined in an out^ 
cry against the electoral prepossessions of the king, 
to which they said our commerce and navy were 
sacrificed. The employment at this time of a great 
body of Hanoverian troops within this island, added 
to the dissatisfaction of the nation ; and the Hano- 
verians became extremely unpopular. The Jacobites, 
. seeing the prevailing sentiment, earnestly promoted 
the discontent ; but conceived it to be much greater 
than it eventually proved. They exaggerated the 
displeasure which was excited by the king's supposed 
preference of Hanoverian to British interest, and 
construed it into a dislike of the house of Hanover, 
in hopes that the dissatisfaction might pave the way 
for the re-establishment of the house of Stuart on 
. the British throne. Foreign powers conceived tha 
3ame idea, and France attempted an invasion. The im, 
naval force of England, however, began now to be JJj^ pj^lJJo. 
'better directed, and easily crushed every open at^ 
tempt of the enemy. 

The arrival of the young pretender the following 1745. 
year^ proved that loyalty and patriotism in British f^^^^^^l^f 
hearts, when the .king and country are attacked, Pretender, 
absorb all partial discontents. The young adventurer, 
supported by a strong band of heroic though mis- 
guided votaries y^ found that every attempt \^as and , 
would be unavailing, to ascend a throne which was 
confirmed to another by the free choice and interest ""'^^f^ au 
of the people. Common danger abolished all dis- supporting 



tinctions: whigs and tories, churchmen and dis- ^^^^^^^^^^^ 



centers, united against an inroad which threatened 

r See Hoi>ie*8 History of the Rebellion in 1745. 
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the silbv^ifioii of the constitutioti and the founder 
of property. Government experienced from thie ' 
funded system one of the chief political advantages 
which its first authors had predicted. The gre^t 
numbers who were interested in supporting national 
credits vigorously exerted themselves to support the 
cause with which they considered private and public 
jwosperity as identified. In opposing rebellion, and 
supporting their lawful and constitutional king, 
they knew and felt they were supporting their u- 
berty, their property, their families, and themselves. 
The rebellion in 1745 proved a most favourable 
crisis to the house of Hanover. It marked the 
difierence between disapprobation of certain mea- 
sures of his majesty or his ministers, and disaflfectixrti 
to the title and government of the house of Bruns- 
wick. Britons saw, regretted, and censured the 
king's predilection for his German territories, and 
the expence and trouble in which thev involved 
this country ; but they discerned that this was only 
a temporary inconvenience, ariiling from George II. 
individually, as it had from his father, but not nkely 
to descend to future representatives of the family 
of Hanover. The reigning \dng was not only bom 
in Hanover, but educated there in all the^ notions 
and sentiments of the country, and had never left it 
until he passed his thirtieth year ; a period at which 
the characters of men are formed matured, and 
g^^ ascertained. It was therefore natural for Geor^ 
w be partii to chcrish Hauovcr, once the only object of his ejc- 
tp the Whigs, pected inheritance, and to attend to its interests 
much more than was wise and politic in a king of 
Great Britain. ITie whigs, whom he had long con- 
sidered as the props of his kingly power, and who 
had, from the time of William, been fkvourable to 
continental connexions, readily coincided in his 
electoral projects, and encouraged his costly scheme 
of subsidising foreign states to fight their own 
battles, or the battles of other powers whose suc- 

8 cess 
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cess was not necessary to the security of Britain. 
Frederick prince of Wales, heir of the crown, was a Frederick 
xidkd « when his grandfather ascended the throne of ^^ °^ 
Britain. Having early imbibed English ideas, he ' 
was inimical to such a multiplicity 'of continental ^^^^ 
engagements and expensive subsidies, and averse to *««? ««?* 
that pcdicy of his father and grandfather which con- ^rAiqpect 
ferred offices of high trust on one party exclusively. ^ P*"y» 
Hence it was expected that when providence should 
call him to the throne, he would be less partial to 
his Hanoverian dominions, and less disposed to an 
interference in German politics. The prince had a 
numerous family, who, being all natives of England, 
were brought up from their infancy in the opinions 
ami sentiments of Englishmen. Eminent ibr do- 
mestic virtues, his highness and his princess di- 
rected their chief attention to the tuition of their «nd instils 
children, and especially to initiate their heir in the menwTmo 
opinions, principles, sentiments, and dispositions, pnnce 
befitting a personage destined to be sovereign of ^^^^' 
Great Britain. The rebellion also demonstrated 
that the house of Brunswick was not supported by 
a party only, but by the British nation ; and pro- 
bably added strength to the former convifction of 
the heir of the crown, that a king placed on the 
throne of Britain should rule for all his subjects, and 
chuse servants according to merit, and not party- 
creeds ; atid confirmed his determination to infuse 
the same doctrine into liis eldest son. 

The measures speedily adopted for preventing improve- 
future rebellion, effected a most important and ^^i^L 
happy change in the northern part of the united 
kingdom. The overthrow of aristocratical tyranny 
in the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, esta- 
blished law and order, extended constitutional 
Uberty, secured property, stimulated industry, and 
contributed powerfully to civilize the Highlanders, 

' He was bom Januaiy 1 707 ; and was in the eighth year oi his age at the acces- 
sion, Aug. 1st, 1714, 

K 2 and 
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and turn to beneficial efforts that bold energy erf 
character, which had hitherto been chiefly exerted 
in depredations, feuds, and insurrections. So strongly 
exhibiting the striking and prominent virtues, the 
intrepid courage, the indefatigable activity, the 
invincible hardiness, the unshaken fidelity % and 
• ardent attachments of those generous mountaineers, 
actuated by a mistaken principle, pointed them out, 
when they should be better informed and more 
fortunately guided, as powerful contributors to the 
benefit, honour, and glory of Britain.^ 

In her continental exertions, Britain in this te- ' 
dious war displayed her usual courage, and incurred 
enormous expence, without accomplishing any pur- 
pose tending to compensate her profusion of blood 
and treasure. Her bravest soldiers, betrayed and 
deserted by faithless allies, were far out-numbered by 
their enemies ; but, though frequently worsted, they 
never received a complete and decisive defeat.*^ 

On their own element, Britons, totally unen- 
<;umbered with allies, could exert and direct their 
most valuable force ; and although, by the remiss- 
ness of ministers, and the negligence, incapacity^ 
or quarrels of commanders, they performed few- 
brilliant or important exploits in the first years of 
the war; yet through the remainder, they were 

• Never did this quality appear more conspicuously eminent and honourable, than 
in the escape of the unfortunate Chevalier ; which we cannot better mark than in 
the words of SmoUet: « He (Charles Stuart^ was obliged to trust his life to the 
.fidelityof above fifty individuals, and many of these were in the lowest paths of for* 
tune. They knew that a price of thirty thousand pounds was set upon his l^ead ; and 
that, by betraying him, they should »enjoy wealth and affluence : but they detested 
the thought of obtaining riches on such infamous terms ; and ministered to his necea* 
sities with the utmost zeal and fidelity, even at the hazard of theur own destruction." 
Vol.iiL p. 184. 

^ As various Highland chieftains were at^this time favourable to king George^ 
their respective clans rendered important services in the course of the rebellion. 
Seleaed companies had been ahready formed into a regular corps; tnd at Fontenoys 
where they first saw an enemy, the forty-second regiment began the tenour of 
- heroism, which dirough four successive wars they have so uniformly and illustriously 
displayed, from Fontenoy.to Alexandria. 

« Even at Fontenoy, the French killed and wounded considerably exceeded the 
JWnaber of the British ; and our army was able to make an orderly retreat, without 
.the loss of their camp. Aee SmoUet, vol. iii. p. 150* 

victorious 
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victorious in every quarter, and shewed the house 
of Bourbon, how vain and pernicious to them- 
selves were their attempts to cope with the navy of 
England. 

The peace of Aix la Chapelle, concluded on the ^f"^ ^ 
general principle of reciprocal restitution, without chapeiic. 
any indemnification to either party for the immense 
expe'nce and severe losses • which the belligerent 
powers respectively incurred, demonstrated that the 
two principal contributors, ^France and England, had 
grievously suffered by the contest. To the national 
debt of England, a war of nine years had added 
31,338,689/. 18s. 6M.'; so that the whole debt at 
this time amounted to 78,293,313/. U. lOfrf. The 
addition to French debt, no less considerable, 
tended to prove, that a war producing such an warbe- 
incumbrance, besides the interriiption of commerce u^l^^" 
and bringing no equivalent, was extremely hurtful France, per- 
to both parties, to the aggressor as much as the ^h"* *° 
defender. 

The commercial genius of England rose superior 
to all interruptions and disadvantages from her poli- 
tical plans. During the last five years of the war, 
trade had mad,e extraordinary advances ; money 
poured into the kingdom, and private enterprise 
and public credit rose to an unprecedented height. 
Mr. Pelham, now chief minister, possessing great in- Mr.Pei- 
dustry and financial skill, very zealously and success- **^"' 
fully promoted the extension of national credit and 
commerce. Aware of the benefits resulting to Bri- 
tain from trade with Spain, he cultivated, an amicable 
and close intercourse with that country. He encou- ^^^ '^ 
raged fisheries, manufactures, and colonization *, the commerce 
benefits of which have ever since been felt. But "t"* fl^ 
the measure by which his administration is princi- thebiessinii 
pally distinguished, was the reduction of the public o^p*^*^®- 
interest, with the consent and approbation of the cre- 

* See James Postlethwaite's History of the Public Revenue. 

* SeeSmollet, vol.iii« from p. 234 to 318. 
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ditors, from four to three |>er cent His scheme for 
this purpose, which would /have been totally imprac- 
ticable unless commerce had- been flourishing, money 
abounding, and the funds very high, was executed 
with great ease and popularity. The greater num- 
ber of creditors, having the option of being paid the 
principal or lowering the interest, chose the latter 
alternative, Mr. Pelham, indeed,, though not distin- 
guished for force or brilliancy of genius, was upright 
in intention, and indefatigable in applicaticwoi, always 
directing his understanding to subjects and exertions , 
within the compass of his abilities. Though bred up 
in party notions, being candid and moderate, he em- 
ployed co-adjutors and agents without regard to their 
political party, and was one of the most useful mini- 
sters that ever improved the blessings of peace to an 
industrious and commercial people. This peace, 
however, was destined to be but of short continu- 
ance ; for Europe was soon engaged in a war, more 
general and extensive than any in which it had ever 
before been involved. 

The origin, proximate causes, principles, plans^ 
events, and results of this war, to the accession of 
George III., with the state in which they placed Bri- 
tain, are particularly detailed in the First Chapter of 
this History. 
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CHAP. L 

, Progress, Operations, and MesuUs &f the War 1756> to^ 
the Accession ^ George III* 

A LIBERAL and ^xp^^nded policy would have chap. 

suggested to France^ which experienced so litlte ^' 
advantage from her wars a^d arabitian. the wisdom 
of permanent peace. She might thus have cultivated 
the arts of which her couAtry was so susceptible, and 
byan intercourse withSngla^d, might have improved 
her commerce and her naval skill. She might have 
raised herself by industry and beneficial enterprise, 
instead of seeking to humble her neighbours by efforts 
^t once ineffectual against their object and • ruinous 
to herself. Hut if she did prefer aggression and war 
to peace and prosperity, she might have learned 
from awful experience that her success had arisen^ 
wd must arise, from continental effort, in which she 
might be and wf^ superior to any power ; instead of 
maritime effi;>rt, in which she was and must be infe- 
ripif tp on^ power. 

Another scheme of policy remained; which was, scheme* of 
to direct her chiet attention to commerce and navi- gainst the 
gation, in order to rival and surpass England. She ^^ ^°' 
saw that colonial establishments very extensively and 

K 4 powerfully 
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CHAP* powerfully promoted our commercial and naval pre- 
^' eminence. Her statesmen, confomiding effect with 
cause, supposed our prosperity to have arisen from 
our plantations: whereas those flourishing settle- 
ments, with many other constituents of opulence and 
power, were really results from skilful industry, 
acquiring capital under fostering freedom, and thus 
rapidly increasing and extending its power of opera- 
tion. They concluded, that the effectual means of 
out-rivalling Britain, was to reduce her colonial pos- 
sessions. Tnis object count de Maurepas the French 
minister proposed ; and for this purpose formed a 
plan, which, ever since the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
operated in various palts of the world, but first and 
chiefly in Nqrth America. 
j^orthAme- DuRiNG the Seventeenth century neither France 
nor England was sufficiently acquainted with the 
geography of America, to ascertain witli precision 
the limits of their respective claims. In treaties * be- 
tween the two crowns, after general stipulations 
to abstain from encroachment, the adjustment of 
bounds had been entrusted to commissioners. Even 
at the peace of Aix la Chapelle, the American limits 
were still left to be settled as before, and thus a 
ground remained open for fiiture contention. 
Though the line of demarcation had never yet been 
ascertained on the frontiers of British America, yet, 
rapidly flourishing on the coasts, the colonists sought 
a new source of wealth from the remotely interior 
country. They cultivated the Indian trade, for 
which their navigable lakes and rivers opened an 
easy and expeditious conveyance. Extending to 
the west of the Allegany mountains, our* planters 
conceived that we had a right to navigate the Mis- 
sissippi, opening another communication between 
EngUsh America and the ocean. With these views, 
a company of merchants and planters obtained a 

• See the treaties <rf Rbjswick and Utrecht. 
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Considerable tract of land near the river Ohio ^ but chap. 
\dthin the province of Virginia ; and were esta- ^- 
Wished by a charter, under the name of the Ohio 1752. 
Company, with the exclusive privilege of trading to 
that river. This was a measure by no means agree- 
able, to the court of Versailles : the French had pro- 

, jected an engrossment of the whole fur trade of the 
Aiherican continent, and had already made con- 
siderable progress, by extending a chain of forts 
from the Mississippi, along the lakes Erie and 

. Ontario, to Canada and St. Lawrence.. Incensed at Encroach. 

'the interference of the English in a tfaffic which his ^n^e"^ 
countrymen purposed to monopolize, the governor 
of Quebec wrote letters to the governors of New 
York and Pennsylvania, informing them, that as the 
English inland-traders had encroached on the French 
territories and privileges, by trading with the 
Indians under the protection of his sovereign, he 
would seize them wherever they could be found, if 
they did not immediately desist from that illicit 
practice. *^ A denunciation of punishment for the 
infringement of an alleged right, neither admitted 
nor proved, met with no attention from the English 
governors. The Frenchman, finding his complaints i75j. 
disregarded, next year ordered three of the feritish 
traders to be seized and carried to Quebec. He 
confiscated the goods of the accused, and sent the 
men to Rochelle m France, where they were de- 
tained in confinement. The earl of Albemarle, 
ambassador at Versailles, remonstrated to the French 
ministry on the unjust confineinent of British sub- 
jects, and procured their release, with promises from 
the French ministry, that no grounds of complaint 
should be suffered to continue ; but the insincerity 
of those professions was soon manifested by the con- 
duct of their servants, which was afterwards com- 

* So far back as 1716, the governor of Virgmia had formed a project of a mefcai^. 
ti)e company to be established on. the Ohio; but the relative politics of Geoiige t. 
and the Duke of Orleans, prevented the king from grintiog a charter. 

< See SmoUet, v6l. iii. p. 376. 
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CHAP, mended and justified by the court. Meanwhile the 
'' French, pursuing their plan of encroaphment, built 
1753. forts on the territories of Indian tribes in alliance 
with Britain, at Niagara, on lake Erie, in the back- 
settlements of New York and Pennsylvania. The 
governor of Virginia, informed pf these depreda* 
tions, sent major George Washington, since so 
illustrious, with a letter to the commandant of a 
French fort recently built within the confines of his 
province. The encroachments, he said, were con- 
trary to the law of nations, repugnant to existing 
treaties between the two crowns, and injurious to the 
interests of British subjects. He asked by whose 
authority the territories of his Britannic majesty 
were invaded, and required that he should evacuate 
the country, and not farther disturb the harmony 
which his sovereign wished to subsist between him- 
self and the French king. The French command- 
ant replied, that it did not belong to him to discussr 
the right of his master to the territories in question ; 
that he commanded the fort by order of his general 
the marquis Du Quesne ; that he would transmit 
the letter to him, act according to his directions,, 
and. maintain the .fort, unless commanded by his 
general to relinquish possession. The English 
governor now projected a fort to be built on the 
. Riviere Aubeui, in the neighbourhood of that which 
the French had recently erected ; and the Virginians 
undertook to provide the stores, and defray the 
expence. 

In more northern parts of British America, the 
same schemes of encroachment were carried on, with 
a consistency of design, and perseverance in execu- 
tion, which evinced that both emanated from one 
imiform and vigorous plan. 
Settlement At the pcace of Utrccht, Acadia had been ceded 
^ddT* ^y *^^ French to the English ; but before the peace 
of Aix la Cbapelle it had turned to very little ac- 
count. During the administration of Mr. Pelham, 

so 
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SO auspicious to commerce and revenue, a scheme chap. 
was formed for rendering this province a beneficial ^' 
acquisition. An establishment was proposed, which 1753. 
should clear the improveable grounds, constitute 
communities, 'diffuse the benefits of population and 
agriculture, and promote navigation and thcvfishery. 
The design having been approved by his majesty, 
the earl of Halifax, a nobleman of good under- 
standing and liberal sentiments, and at that time 
president of the board of trade, was entrusted with 
the execution. Officers and private men, dismissed 
from the land and sea service, were invited by 
offers 01 ground in different proportions, according 
to their rank, with additional considerations accord- 
ing to the number and increase of their families. A 
civil government was estabUshed, under which they 
were to enjoy the liberties and privileges of British 
subjects. The settlers were to be conveyed to the 
place of destination, and maintained for a year at 
the expence of government. From the same soiu-ce 
they were to be suppU«d with arms and ammunition 
for defence, as well as with materials and utensils 
for agriculture, fishery, and other means of sub- 
sistence. In May 1749, the adventurers set sail 
from England, and in the latter end of June ar- 
rived at the harbour of Chebucto. This port is at 
* once secure . and commodious ; it has a communi- 
cation with most parts of the province, either by 
land carriage, navigable rivers, or the sea, and is 
peculiarly well situated for fishery. Here governor 
Comwallis pitched on a spot for a settlement, and 
laid the foundation of a town, the building of which 
he commenced on a regular plan, and gave it the 
name of Halifax., in honour of its noble patron. 

The actual advantage to accrue from the colo- 
nization of Nova Scotia, which must be contingent 
or. at least distant, appears to have had less share in 
inducing Britain to make the estabUshment, than the 
desire of securing it from being repossiessed by the 

French ; 
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CHAP. French ; as they, if again masters of the country^ 
^' might very much annoy the more southern colonies, 
1753. which were then rapidly flourishing. The French, 
Jealousy of regarding the new colony with jealousy and dis- 
pleasure, as promoting the advantage of Britain, 
and counteracting their own views, did not them- 
selves at first disturb the new settlers, but instigated 
the Indians to give them every annoyance. 

When Halifax was built, the Indians were spi- 
rited to commit hostilities against the inhabitants, 
some of whom they murdered, and others they car- 
ried prisoners to Louisburg, where they sold them 
for arms and ammunition. The French pretended 
that they maintained this traffic from motives of 
pure compassion, in order to prevent the massacre 
of the English captives ; whom, however, they did 
not set at liberty, without exacting an enormous 
price. These marauders, it was found, were gene- 
rally headed by French commanders. When com- 
plaints were made to the governor of Louisburg, 
he answered, that these Indians were not within his 
jurisdiction. 

The commissioners appointed to ascertain the 
limits of the two powers met repeatedly ; but the 
pretensions of the French were so exorbitant, and 
so" totally inconsistent with the letter and spirit of 
treaties, and the generally understood description of 
the countries, that they plainly perceived that every 
attempt to establish amicably a fair demarcation 
would be vain.d The governor of Canada detached 
an officer with a party of men to fortify a post in 
the bay of Chenecto, within the English Nova 
Scotia, under tlie pretence of its constituting a part 
of the French territory. Besides being a palpable 
invasion of a British possession, this was productive 
of a two-fold evil to tiie new colony. When Acadia 
had been ceded to the crown of England, Annapolis 

^ Smollet, vol. iii. p. 367. 

was 
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was the chief town, and indeed continued so till c.h a p. 
the building of Halifax. Many of the French fa* '• 
milies that inhabited the town under their native 1753. 
government, were suffered and chose to continue in 
it, and in fact became British subjects. Not a few, 
however, still retained their predilection for their 
mother-country, were closely connected with the 
French establishments in Cape Breton and Canada, 
and were active partizans in instigating the Indians 
to molest the English colonists. Encouraged by 
the vicinity of the fort now raised, they became 
openly rebellious. By the fortification or the same 
post, the Indians also acquired an easy entrance into 
the peninsula, to annoy, plunder, capture, and mas- 
sacre the subjects of England. 

In spring 1750, general Comwallis detached 
major Lawrence with a small body of men to 
rediice the Annapolitans to obedience ; but at his 
approach they burnt their town, forsook their pos- 
sessions, and sought protection from monsieur la 
Corne, who was at the head of fifteen hundred men, 
well supplied with arms and ammunition. Major 
Lawrence, knowing that he was unable to cope with 
' such a force in the open field, demanded an inter- 
view with the French commandant, and asked on 
what principle he protected rebellious subjects of 
Great Britain ? La Come, without entering into any 
discussion, merely Replied, that he was ordered to 
defend that post, and would obey his orders. The 
major found it necessary to return to Halifax, and . 
lay the proceedings of the French before the go- 
vernor. The Annapolitans, better known by the HostiUtiet 
name of the French Neutrals, in conjunction with ^^^^^ 
the Indians, renewed their depre4ations upon the Neutrals 
inhabitants of Halifax and of other settlements in the *"** ^"'*""'' 

Province. Incensed at the ingratitude of the French 
Teutrals towards that country which for near forty 
years had afforded them the most liberal protection, 
general Comwallis determined to expel them from 

a coun- 
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CHAP, a country which they now so much disturbed. He 
^' -accordingly detached major Lawrence with a thou- 
1755, sand men, attacked the Neutrals and Indians, 
routed them, and killed and wounded a con^deraWe 
number, until they took refuge with M. la Come. 
This gentleman, itn officer under the French king, 
and commanding that monarch's troops, gave 
shelter and assistance to rebels against the British 
government, then at peace with his sovereign. The 
English built a fort not far from Chenecto, called 
St. Lawrence, after its founder, and this served in 
some degree to keep the French and their auxiliary 
barbarians in check. StiU-, however, the Indians 
and Neutrals ^^ were able venr often to attack the 
English in the interior parts of the peninsula. During 
the years 1751 and 175% the Indians and their co- 
adjutors continued to disturb, plunder, and butcdier 
the new colonists. In their expeditimis they were 
<;ountenanced and supported by the French com- 
manders, who always supplied them with boats, 
arms, and ammunition. While the French thus 
' stimulated and assisted the enemies of our country, 
they were no less active and persevering themselves 
in encroachment, and continued lo erect forts within 
the English limits, to secure their own inroads and 
aggressions. They projected, and in a great degree 
finished, a chain of posts in the north, as they had 
erected and were erecting a similar chain in the 
^heme of ^^^t^. It WES obviously the intention of the French 
aggressiou. to command the whole interior country fnom the 
river St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, and thereby 
to prevent intercourse between the Indians and the 
English colonies : in peace ixy command all the 
Indian trade, and in war to enable themselves to 
make continual inroads upon the English, and to 

^ « At the cession of Acadia to England, a considerable Duml)er of its French colo* 
Rists hiid^ as ^e have before observed, ^een penniitei.to remaitfiia tk6 counuy-, di 
engaging to yield aflegiance to Britain, aiKl vaidertaking to be neutrftl in any subse- 
quent dispute between Britain and France ; and thence they received the natti6 of 
TOutraU, 

have 
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have the whole ai^sistance of the Indians to annoy c H a p. 
aiHl devastate the British plantations. Thus they ^ 
proposed to surround our settlements by a strong ^^7^^ 
and comprehensive line on every side, but that next 
,the sea, so as not only to contract our bounds^ 
tod reduce their productiveness, but to have the 
means of progressively advancing to the coast, and 
depriving us of our most valuable possessions. This bpention 
was their grand scheme of territorial and commercial ^"l^' 
acquisition in North America ; in which they had 
made very considierable progress, before Britain took 
^fl^tual steps to check their encroachments* Sucl\ 
was liie state of af&irs in 1753. 

The British govemmient, by repeated representa- • 1754. 
tions, was made sensible that the encroachments of ^"^'^ s^ 
IVance were extremely important ; and it was soon demands sa. 
discovered, that, besides the other advantages which ^^^ 
would accrue to that nation from the transfer of so 
much of our American trade, and the enclosure of 
our colonies, she would rapidly enhance the value of 
her West India islands. A reference to treaties 
proved that these pretensions were as contrary to 
justice, as the resources of the country demonstrated 
th^H to be hurtful to our interests. Unwilling, 
however, to have recourse to hostilities without pre- 
viously demanding satisfaction, George instructed 
his ambassador at Versailles to state the grievance, 
and require redress. The ambassador accordingly 
represented the injuries which had been sustained by 
British suMects, through the instigation of the 
French, and the aggressions made by their governors, 
in entering our territories and btiilding forts within 
British limits. He demanded the indemnification of 
the sufferers, the punishment of the aggressors^ and 
the transmission of orders^ to prevent mture vicdence 
and invasion, and to dem<^h the forts already 
eireeted. ITie French court gave general promises 

' Smellet, vol. iii. p. 581. 

of 
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CHAP, of sending such instructions to its officers in America^ 

^' as would preclude every future cause of just com- 

1754. plaint So far, however, was that court from being 

Receives an gincerc in its professions, that De la Jonquiere, com- 

evsisiv'e on" •*• , ^ >-» 

swer, and mandcr in chief, proceeded more rapidly than before 
r'^\ force *^ extend the encroachments. . Britain, finding how 
by force, little the conduct of France tallied with her profes- 
sions, resolved to assume a different tone, and dis- 
piatched orders to the governors of America to repel 
force by force, and to form a political confederacy 
. far their mutual defence. 
Negocia- Jx was au important object to England, to detach 
Britain with the ludiaus from their connexion with France, and 
the Indians, procurc their co-operation with the British settle- 
ments. The governor of New York was directed to 
attempt the accomplishment of these purposes. The 
undertaking was difficult : the French were employ- 
ing every art which their versatile ingenuity could 
devise, to win the attachment of the Indians, The 
English governor, however, made overtures to the 
chiefs of the six nations ; and, by the promise of 
valuable presents, prevailed on them to open a nego- 
ciation. A congress was, accordingly appointed at 
Albany, whither the governor, accompanied by com- 
missioners from the other colonies, repaired. By the 
few Indians who attended, the proposals of the English 
were received with evident coldness. They, however, 
accepted the presents, professed attachment to Eng- 
land, and declared their enmity to France. They 
even renewed their treaties with Britain, and de- 
manded assistance to drive the French from the Indian 
territories. To avail themselves of these professions, 
the British governor sent major Washington, with 
four hundred Virginians, to occupy a post on the 
banks of the Ohio. That officer erected a fort to de- 
fend himself, until an expected reinforcement should 
arrive from New York. De Viller, a French . com- 
jnander, marched with nine hundred men to dislodge 
Washington ; but first summoned the Virginians to 

evacuate 
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evacuate a fort, which was built/ as he asserted, on chap. 
ground belonging to the French, or their allies. '* 
Finding bis intimation disregarded, he attacked the 1754. 
place. Washington, though inferior in force, for 
some time defended himself with great vigour; 
but was at length obliged to yield to superior num^ 
bers. He surrendered the fort by capitulation, sti-^ 
pulating the return of his troops to their own 
country. The Indians, notwithstanding their recent 
professions and contract, attacked and plundered 
Washington's party, and massacred a considerable 
number. 

Affairs were now drawing to a crisis between 
England and France. The French were persevering 
in a system of encroachment, which the British were 
determined no longer to permit. It now, therefore, 
remained for France, either to relinquish her usurp- 
ations, and make satisfaction to the injured, or to 
support injustice by force. As she appeared evidently 
resolvied to embrace the latter alternative, both na- 
tions c(»)sidered a rupture as probable, and began to 
prepare for hostilities. France sent reinforcements 
of troops to America, and England directed her co- 
lonies to take proper measures to prevent or repel 
the inroads of the enemy. 

In the internal state of British America there were 
circumstances favourable to the progress of the ag« 
gressors. Each settlement had separate interests, 
and was internally divided into different factions. 
Some unseasonable disputes between the executive 
government and popular speakers in the assemblies 
occupied the time and attention which the .mutual 
interests of all parties required to have been delisted 
to the common defence. 

When the British parliament met in 1754-5, his 
^ajest}r's speech % without expressly mentioning the 
probable approach of hostilities, evidently implied a 

9 See Sute-papen for that year, 

VQL. I. L conviction 
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CHAP, oonvietton that &ey were sufficiently probable to 
^' caU for vig(»*ous precautionaiy measures. The king 
ixs^ decided, that his principal view was, and should be, 
to s'trengthea the foundation and secure the conti- 
nuance of a general peace ; to improve the present 
adfvaati^ea ol tranquillity for promoting the trade of 
his subjects^ and protecting those possessions which 
constituted one great source of their wealth and com- 
mefce^ In voting the supplies^ parliament made 
provision for more than the peace establishment • o£ 
land and sea forces. Meanwhile preparations were 
makinff at Brest, and other ports of France. A 
powernil armament was equipping, and acknow- 
ledged to be intended for North America, though 
ibe French government continued to make amicable 
professions. 
1755. On the 25th of March 1755, a message from his 
fro^u majesty informed parliament, that the present situa- 
majesty to f^n qi affairs rendered it necessary to ausnnent his 
forces by sea and land ; and take such other mea- 
sures as imght best tend to secure the just ri^ts and 
possessions of his crown in America, as well as to 
repel any attempts that should be formed against 
his majesty and his kingdoms. A loyal and suit- 
able address was returned to this message, and a 
supply voted for the purpose recommended. The 
French stiU offered the most solemn assurances of in- 
tedded amity, and adherence to treaty* With such 
artifice and duplicity did the court of Versailles con* 
(faict itSidS, that even the instrumenti of these profes* 
sions^ the-ambassador at the court of London, believed 
Ufsr employers to be sincere ^; and» on discovering his 
eSrror, r^mired to his own country, and upbraided 
the French ministers, with making him the todi o£ 
their dissimulation.. 

FiSHssvsftiNG in decmt, the court of Versaillea 
ardeii^d him to return to l/mdoni and give &efih 

^ ^ SmoOst, vol. iii. p.433. 
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assurances of its peaceful intentions. Undoubted chap. 
intelligence now arriving that a strong armament ^' 
was ready to sail from Rochfort and Brest, afforded . 1755. 
proofs of the little confidence due to the French pro- 
fessions of pacific intentions. The court of London 
in vain applied to France for redress, and finding her 
fleet destined for the scene of her continued aggres- 
sion, naturally and justly concluded hpr intentions 
to be hostile, and sent a squadron under Admiral 
Boscawen to watch the motions of the enemy's fleet. 
Having sailed toward the end of April for the Ame- Preparatiow 
rican seas, to intercept the armament, he reached. /°"'*'^' 
in June the coast of Newfoundland. The French 
squadron arrived about the same time at the mouth 
or the river St. Lawrence. The fogs so prevalent on 
those coasts, prevented the fleets from seeing each 
other. A great part of our rivaPs armament escaped 
up the river ; but the Alcide and Lys, two ships of 
the line, with land-forces on board, being separated 
from the rest of the fleet, fell in with two British 
ships *, atid after a vigorous engagement were cap* 
tured. 

This was the commencement of maritime hostili- Commencor 
ties ; and, were we to overlook preceding acts of the varhwtiu.' 
French, it might appear to be an aggression on our ^^ 
part ; but the fact, as we have seen, was, that they had! 
for several years encroached on our American terri- 
tories : we had repeatedly applied for redress, but in 
vain; for they continued and increased their invasions. 

Thus they had commenced hostilities, while we ha4 
only used force in our own defence, to weaken an 
armament which was destined to support and extend 
their acts of injustice. It is as evident a principle as 
any in jurisprudence, that injuries attempted may be 
prevented ; and therefore, that war to hinder an at- 
tack, is as lawful as war-td repel or punish an injury. 
The French, however, had done more than attempt, 

' The Dunkirk, capt. (late earl) Howe, and the Defiance, capt. Andrew. 
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they had mfiicted injury, and were continuing in the 
same course ; satisfaction having been demanded^ 
they gave no redress ; therefore fOTce on our part 
was not only justifiable, but necessary. Hostilities 
being on the side of England just, the conduct of 
France from the peace of Aix la Chapelle, especially 
her schemes of naval aggrandizement, and the vast 
increase of her marine, rendered it expedient that 
we should endeavour chiefly to weaken that part of 
her power by which we might be most annoyed. 
Tolicy coincided with justice in dictating an attack 
upon her ships ; this was really no more than making 
reprisals at sea, for her aggressions on land. As 
the provocation of the French justified reprisals^ , 
prudence required that, in order to weaken the ene- 
-my as well as indemnify ourselves, they should be as 
extensive as possible. The court of London formed 
a very porous and bold resolution : it issued orders, 
that all French ships, whether outward or homeward 
bound, should be seized and brought into English 
harbours. To execute this plan, admirals of the 
highest celebrity were chosen, and English cruisers 
were judiciously disposed in every station. Though 
our squadrons had not the good fortune to fall in 
with the enemy, our frigates and sloops were so 
successful in annoying the French trade, that before 
the end of the year, three hundred of their merchant 
ships, many of them from St. Domingo and Marti- 
nico, extremely rich, and eight thousand of their 
sailors, were taken. These captures not only deprived 
the French of a great source of revenue in the pro- 
perty which they contained, but of a great body of 
seamen, and thus were extremely advantageous 
to this country. They also afforded a lesson to a 
power seeking commercial and naval aggrandize- 
ment, that no policy could more effectually obstruct 
such an object, than a hostile attack on Great 
Britain. 

The EngUsh and their colonies began r^ular 
hostilities in America, to repel the invasions of the 

French 
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French, and to dispossess tHem of their unjust chap. 
acquisitions. In the plan of operations for the cam- '- 
paign 1755 in North America, it was proposed to* 1755. 
attack the enemy on the conjSnes- of Nova Scotia in-* 
the north, their forts on the lakes in the west, and' 
on the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia in the 
south-west* Early in the spring, a body of troops' 
was transported from New England to Nova-Scotia, 
to assist in driving the French from their encroach- 
ments on that province. Colonel Monckton was* 
appointed by the governor to command in this 
service. Three frigates and a sloop were sent up 
the bay of Fundy, under the command of Captain 
Rous, to second the land-forces. The British and 
provincial troqps, attacking a large body of French 
regulars, Acadians, and Indians, compelled them 
to fly. Thence Monckton advanced to the fort of 
Beausejour, which the French had built on British 
Tound. Investing it on the 12th of June, he in 
four days forced it to surrender. Changing the 
name to Cumberland, he secured the possession by a 
garrison. On the 17th, he reduced another fort ; 
a valuable acquisition, as it was the chief magazine 
of the enemy in that quarter. Captain Rous, no 
less successml, obliged the French to evacuate a 
fort which they had erected at the mouth of the 
river St John. These successes secured to England 
the entire possession of Nova Scotia, which had 
been so long disturbed by the enemy. 

But the most important object of the campaign 
was, to drive the French from their posts on and 
near the Ohio. The strongest fort for securing 
their settlements was Du Quesne, against which an 
expedition was projected, to consist of British and 
provincial troops under general Braddock. Thia 
commander arrived in Virginia with two regiments 
in the month of February. When he was ready to 
take the field, he found that the contractors had 
provided neither a sufficient quantity of provisions 

L 3 foe 
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CHAP, for his troops, nor the requisite nuiqber of carriages* 
^' This deficiency, however, might have been foreseen, 
1755. if proper enquiries had been made into the state of 
that plantation. The Virginians, attending little to 
any produce but tobacco^ did not raise com enough 
for their own subsistence j and being most com- 
modiously situated for water-carriage, they had very 
few vehicles of any other kind. Pennsylvania, oa 
the other hand, abounded in com, in carts, waggons, 
and horses ; that, therefore, would have been the 
' fitter colony for forwarding military operations. 
Besides, it would have afforded a shorter route, by 
equally practicable roads, to the destined place. 
Tne choice of Virginia considerably delayed the 
expedition. From Pennsylvania the commander 
was at length supplied, and enabled to march ; but 
a fatal obstacle to success still remained in the 
General chaTactcr of thc general. Braddock, bred in the 
Braddock. jjjigiigh guards, was well versed in estabhshed evo- 
lutions. Of narrow understanding, though suf- 
ficiently expert in customary details, he had never 
ascended to the principles of military science. Rigid 
in matters of (fiscipline, but fully as often for the 
display of command as the performance of 4uty, 
he was very unpopular among the soldiers. Positive 
and self-conceited in opinion, haughty and repulsive 
in manners, he closed the avenues to information. 
Brave and intrepid, he, with his confined abilities, 
might have been fit for a subordinate station, but 
evidently had not the power, essential to a general, 
of commanding an ascendancy over the minds of 
men. The creature of custom and authority, he 
despised all kinds of tactics and warfare which he 
. had not seen practised. He did not consider, that 
the same species of contest may not suit the plains 
of Flanders, and the fastnesses of America. The 
duke of Cumberland had written his instructions 
with his own hand, ai^d had both in word and 
writing cautioned him strongly against ambuscade. 

The 
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The self-ccmceit of his c^^ntracted miiid suflbrefd c h a i^. 
him neither to r^ard these coutisds, nor to consult ^' 
any under his command respecting AmeTlcan 1755. 
warfare. The Indians, if well disposed, would, from 
their knowledge of the country and th6ir coimti 
men, have rendered essential service. Disgusted 
however, by his overbearing behavipur, most of ^0^1 
forsook his army. On the 18th of June he efet off 
from Fort Cumberland, and marched with great eit- 
pedition through the woods ; but, though entreated 
by his officers, neglected to explore the country. On 
the 8th of July he arrived within ten miles of Fort 
Du Quesne, still utterly regardless of the situation 
or disposition of the enemy. The following day, 
about noon, as he was passing a swam^ between a 
lane of trees, he was suddenly attacked on both 
flanks by bodies of French and Indians concealed 
m the wood. The general, in his dispositions for 
resistance, shewed the perseverance of his obstinacy. 
He was advised to scour the thickets with grap^- 
shot, or with Indians and other light troops j but 
he commanded his forces to form in regular order, 
as if they had been advancing against an enemy iti 
an open ^ country. His soldiers, perceiving theoi- 
selves misled into an ambuscade, were seized with a 
panic, and thrown into confusion ; which was sooh 
increased by the fall of most of their officers, at whom 
the dexterous Indian marksmen had chiefly aimed. 
The general fought valiantly ; but receiving a shot, 
was carried off the field, ana expired in a few hours : 
an awful instance, how little mere courage and forms 
of tactics, without judgment and prudence, can avail 
a commander in chief when he is employed on an 
important service. The provincial troops advancing 
from the . rear, and engaging the enemy, gave the 
regulars time to recover their spirits and ranks, and 
thus preserved them from total destruction. Not- 
withstanding this support, more than half the troc^ 
were cut to pieces. The remains of the army 
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made a masterly retreat to Vu^inia under colonel 
Washington, to whose skill and conduct it was chiefly 
1755. owinff that they were not overtaken and destroyed ; 
but mey thus necessarily left the western frontier 
exposed to the French and Indians. 
Operations Th£ samc general object was attempted from the 
oil the ukei. ^Qj-g northcm provinces : thence it was proposed 
to dispossess the French of the cordon of forts 
erected between and along the lakes. General 
Shirley, who had succeeded Braddock, ordered the 
surviving troops to march from Virginia to New 
York, that they might Join the northern forces. An 
expedition was accordingly undertaken against two 
of the principal forts; one at Niagara, between lakes 
Erie and Ontario, and the other at Crown Point, 
near lake Champlain. General William Johnson, 
who having long resided in the interior parts of the 
province of New York, had learned the language 
and gained the affections of the Indians, was ap- 
pointed to command against Crown Point On the 
18th of August the general began his march, and 
was by the Indians exactly informed of the dis- 
position of the enemy. He found baron DieskaH 
proceeding against him with a strong body of troops. 
An advanced party of British provincials and friendly 
Indians being attacked by the French, suffered con- 
siderably before the rest of the army arrived ; but 
Johnson, having come up with the main body, en- 
gaged and completely defeated the French forces/ 
of whom almost one thousand were killed. 

Autumn being now far advanced, it was con- 
sidered as too late in the season to attack Crown 
Point, and the troops retired to quarters. 

Shirley himself headed the expedition to Niagara ; 
but the defeat of Braddock had damped the spirits 
of the provincials, and even of the British troops, 
so that not a few deserted. It was the middle of 
August before he could collect a force sufficient for 
hisk purpose j and he was obliged to leave a numb^ 

of 
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of his men to guard the fort of Oswego, on the chap. 
western confines of New York, lest the French -^^^„ 
should seize it, and intercept his return. There also 17^5. 
he was obliged to wait for provisions till the 29th 
of September. The autumnal rains being now set 
in, many of the Indians deserted the army. It was 
determined in a council of war, that under all these 
disadvantages they should defer the projected expe- 
dition till the following season. Shirley, therefore, 
leaving a garrison of 7OO men at Oswego, returned 
to Albany. 

Thus, in the campaign 1755, the general object 
was, to dislodge the French from their usurped pos- 
sessions in America. This purpose was attempted 
on the side of Nova Scotia with success ; against the 
French chain of forts with partial advantage, but 
without idtimate or material eifect; and against 
their encroachments on the confines of Vkginia, 
not only without success, but with grievous disaster: 
and, on the whole, this campaign in America was 
unfortunate to Britain. Our losses in that quarter 
of the world, however, were amply compensated by 
the decisive blow which we struck in Eiu-ope, against 
the trade and shipping of the enemy. 

Meanwhile, the contending parties were actively ^egocia- 
employed in interesting neighbouring princes in * "" 
their respective causes. France, in conformity to 
her general plan of naval aggrandizement, bent her 
most strenuous efforts to inspire Spain with a jealousy 
of the English, and to render her inimical to this 
country ; but Spain was at this time peculiarly well 
aflfected to Britain. Ferdinand VI. was chiefly de- 
sirous of cultivating the arts of peace ; of rousing 
his people from the lethargic indolence under which 
they had so long laboured ; of propagating a spirit 
of industry, and encouraging manufactures and 
commerce. His ablest and most confidential adviser 
in these projected improvements, was Don Ricardo 
Wall, a gentleman of Irish extraction, respected for 

political 
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CHAP, political ability, and from the conclusion of the 
^' peace» Spanish ambassador fit the court of Lc»idon. 
^755 This minister bestowed great pains in learning the 
Friendly dis- uaturc aud processes of the manufactures and mer- 
^["^ ^ chandise which had so much aggrandized England; 
and communicating his various observations to his 
master, convinced the monarch that, commercially 
and politically, an amicable intercourse with Britain 
was, and would be, most conducive to the best 
interests of Spain. These were sentiments which 
the Catholic king continued to cherish ; and when 
hostiUties broke out, the French ministers professed 
to Ferdinand a desire of an accommodation ; but in- 
sisted that a suspension of arms in America should 
be a preliminary. The Spanish king appeared not 
averse to the office of m^e^tor ; but the British 
minister stated, that, however willing his majesty 
might be to accept of Spain as an umpire, he could 
not agree to the proposed preliminary, without 
hazarding the whole British interests in America. 
Wall, thoroughly acquainted with the real state of 
affairs between the two powers, seconded these 
arguments, and Spain resolved to observe a strict 
impartiality in the contest. 

With other powers the negociations of France 
were more successful. Overtures were made to 
German princes for succours, which implied an in- 
tention of attacking the electoral dominions of the 
king of England. Hanover had evidently no ccm- 
cem in the disputes between the belligerent powers, 
and was, respecting France, in a state of ^solute 
neutrality. The design of invading that country 
was obviously unjust, and contrary to the law of 
nations. The French, however, knowing the pjre» 
dUection of George for his native dominions, thought 
that, to protect them, he would make great sacrifices 
subadiary of the British claims in America. Aware of thdr 
treaties, (Jesigus, his Britaunic majesty concluded a treaty 
with the Lanc^ave of Hesse-Cas^el, fpr the em- 
ployment 
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)>loyment of eight thousand troops in the service of c h a p. 
the king whenever they might be wanted. An ^' 
aUiance was also concluded with Elizabeth Empress 1755. 
of Russia, by which she was to hold fifty-five 
thousand men in readiness for the service of his 
Britannic majesty. 

When these treaties came before parliament, they 1756. 
underwent a very able discussion. The parties in ^riu^„i" 
parliament were at this time three : the first con- 
sisted of the Newcastle interest; the second was 
headed by Mr. Fox, with powerful connexions, 
which were formed and combined by the soUd and 
masculine ability of that statesman ; and the third Mr. pitt. 
was led by Mr. Pitt, who rested for support on 
superior genius, splendid eloquence, a bold and 
intrepid spirit, and the exalted character and ex- 
tensive popularity which these qualities commanded. 
Ever since the final downfal of the Pretender's 
hopes, and the discomfiture of the Jacobites, the 
chief ofiices of government had been bestowed 
less exclusively upon whigs, than during ,the first 
thirty years of the house of Brunswick. Since the 
deatn of Mr. Pelham, Mr. Fox had been secretary of 
state, Mr. Pitt paymaster-general of the forces, and 
Mr. Legge, Mr. Pitt's friend, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ; so that the whig connexion, though the 
duke of Newcastle was prime minister, did not mo- 
nopolize administration, and the other servants of 
his majesty did not^ways coincide in his grace's , 
political measures. The treaty with Russia was very 
severely censured by Pitt- and Legge, as produc- 
ing an enormous expence, from which Britain 
could derive no benefit, since the efforts of Russia 
could not be employed against the French in North 
America, where only they were invading our rights 
and possessions. ^ The Newcastle party, however, 

^ Tliere it a veiy animated description of this debate in a letter from Lord 
Orford. See Horace Walpole to General Conway, dated November 15, 1755. 
Qrford*s Works. 

argued. 
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CHAP, argued, that diis danger of Hanover was incurred 
^ firoAi her connexion with Britain, without any act 
1756. of her own ; and that it was therefore equitable and 
just that Britain should contribute towards her de- 
fence. On this ground, the treaty was approved 
by a great majority, and Legge and Pitt resigned 
their offices. Vigorous preparations were now mak- 
ing for war*^ In. France, several bodies of troops 
moved towards the northern coasts, and excited 
in England an alarm of an intended invasion. Ere 
long it appeared, that the sole design of France was 
to divert our attention, while she meditated a blow 
in another quarter.- 

ofSfnlT The French had prepared an armament in the. 

against Mi Mediterranean: at Toulon, twelve ships of the line 

norca. ^eve ready in April 1756, and conveyed an army 
of eleven tliousand men to Minorca. Landing there, 
they invested Fort St Philip on the 25th of April.. 
iThe ministers and consuls of England, reading* in 
Spain and Italy, had repeatedly sent intelligence to 
government of the armament preparing, and that 
they apprehended Minorca to be its object. In this 
©pinion they were confirmed, by certain information 
that the fleet was victualled with only two months 
provision, and consequently could not be designed 
for America, or any distant expedition. General 
Blakeney^ governor pf Minorca, under the same con- 
viction, repeatedly represented to the British minis- 
ters, the weakness of the garrison of St. Philip, which 
was the chief fortress of the island. No steps, how- 
ever, were taken to reinforce the general, until the 
French were about to invade Minorca. Convinced 
at length of the danger, ministry attempted mea- 
sures of defence ;. which were neither effectual in 
force, nor, as it afterwards appeared, in the com- 
mander who was entrusted. The French fleet now 
consisted of fifteen ships of the line, well equipped 

hIK"" and manned. Ten only were dispatched from Bri- 
tain, and und^ the conduct of Admiral Byng, who 

had 
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had never acquired a character suffident to justify chap. 
so important a trust. On the 7th of April they sailed '- 
from Spithead for Gribraltar. The admiral, being in- 1756. 
structed to enquire whether the French fleet had 
passed the Streights, learned at Gibraltar that the 
enemy had actually descended upon Minorca. He 
wrote to the admiralty, liiat if he had been *sent in 
time, he could have prevented the French from 
e&cting a landing; He complained that there were 
no magazines in Gibraltar for supplying his squa- 
dron with necessaries ; that the careening wharfs, 
pits, and store-houses, were entirely decayed, so 
that he would have the greatest difficulty in repair- 
ing his ships ; that it would be impolitic to attempt 
the r^Kef of St. PhiUp, as it could not be saved but 
by a land-force strong enough to raise the siege ; 
and that a small reinforcement would only increase 
the number of men who must fall into the hands of 
the enemy. This letter, implying a charge of cul- 
gpable negligence against administration, and also 
an1id|(P'ting the miscarriage of his enterprise, was 
YCTy liopleasing at home, and rendered Byng odious 
tP goy:6rnment. 

Tjse admiral, reinforced by a squadron under 
Mf . Edgecumbe, left Gibraltar on the 8th of May\ 
Arriving off Minorca, he attempted to send intel- 
ligence to general Blakeney. The French fleet 
1310W appearing, he formed his Ime of battle. In the 
evening the enemy advanced in order, but tacked 
ajbout to gain the weather-gage. The next mom- 
iqg both advanced to the conflict. Rear-admiral 
West, second in command, attacked the enemy 
with such foirce as soon to drive them out of their 
line ; but he was not supported by admiral Byng's 
divi^on. The admiral, though ms own ship had deciintsm 
90 gmns, and was w^U manned and equipped, kept ^^^T'^ 
aloof* His captain exhorted him to bear down French fleet. 

I $t9 SmolieCi vol iil p. 500. 

upon 
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CHAP, upon the enemy ; but he declared his resolution to 
'- avoid the error of admiral Matthews, who, in the 
175^^ preceding war, by pushing too far forward, had 
broken the line, and exposed himself to the enemy's 
fire. Such precipitation Byng was determined to 
avoid i and, indeed, so resolutely did he adhere to 
his cautious plan, that he really did not engage. 
The French admiral, not wishing to compel a closer 
fight, took advantage of Mr. Byng's avoidance of 
rawness, and retreated. Calling a council of war, 
Byng stated his own inferiority to the enemy in 
weight of metal and number of men ; with his opi- 
nion, that the relief of Minorca was impracticable, 
and that it was safest to retire to Gibraltar. The 
council having concurred in these sentiments, he 
accordingly did retreat to Gibraltar ; and Minorca, 
thus deserted; after a very gallant defence of nine 
weeks by general Blakeney and his vaUant band, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The admiralty, 
informed of this conduct, was extremely enraged 
against Byng. How, they asked, could he ascertain 
the impracticability of defending Minorca, without 
trying the experiment ? Was the impression made 
* by West, a proof of the inferiority of our naval 
force? Had not the English generally prospered 
from adventurous boldness? Where was the dan- 
ger of seconding, instead of abandoning, the other 
division, when it had broken the enemy's line ? Was 
it by such avoidance of contest, tiiat England had 
attained the highest pitch of naval glory ? These 
s^itin^ents extended from the admiralty over the 
Popular in- wholc uatiou. A violcut popular rage arose against 
dignation. By^g, This predominant passion, sidd by the his- 
torians of the time *" to have been cherished by mi^ 
nisters, in order to divert the public attention from 
their own supineness^ naturally overlooked the cir- 
cfumstances of the cdse. Resuming him guilty, with- 

" See SmoUet, vol. iii. p. 504* 

out 
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out aaoertaimng the gTounds of the alleged guilt, the chap. 
nation, by anticipating perhaps in a certain degree '' 
produceci the seAtwoe which he afterwards under- 1756. 
went. Byitig, haying be^n superseded, was brought 
home under arrest, and committed close prisoner to 
Greenwich hospital* He was tried for cowardice, Byng tried, 
treachery, and not haviiig dc^e his utmost. Ac** 
quitted of the two first charges, he was condemned 
on the ImU Great intercessions were made in his 
fayour, and even by the court which sentenced him» 
to procure the royal mercy. The applications, how- 
ever, wtere uhstueeessful j though respited for a time, 
he was^^ shot on the Hth of April I757. Many, and exc- 
who did not ptetend to vindicate Byng from the ^^^^' 
charge of misconduct, considered his faU as a sacri- 
fice to tlw numerous, but now feeble junto, which 
$up|)orted the measures of tiie duke of Newcastle* 
Indeed it is evideirt> that, whether Byng's cpnduct 
(if he had a sufiicient force) arose from timidity, 
professional ^orance, or gross error of judgment, 
it was ^cfa as demonstrated him unfit for the office 
with which he was entrusted, and consequently was 
dbgraceM to those ministers who had selected him 
fer that eiiiployment. As he never had established 
a high character as a naval commander, and there 
were other officers who had attained eminent dis- 
tinction, ift waa idleged that the choice of Byng 
arose from pofitical connexion, and not from per- 
aoml character. His trid: and execution, however, 
if they fiwr a time diverted the public attention, did 
not continue to abstract it frcHn the conduct cxf 
administratien. 

NEaoeiATioitts bad still been going on between 
the GourtB of London and Versailles ; but the kin^ of 
E^ioitid, from the inva^on of Minorca, considering 
France as determined to reject all auUcable over- 
tures, declared war in May 17^6^ and published a DecUratios 
manifesto stating the ground both of its justice and ^^^"^' 

necessity. 
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CHAP, necessity. In the following months war was de-' 
'' clared by France against Britain. 
1756. The transactions in America, in the campaign 

A^Tn'^"*" 1756, were neither advantageous nor honourable 
^ *"* to England, The British plan was, to attack the 
fort of Niagara, in order to cut off the commu- 
nication between Canada and Ontario ; to reduce 
Ticonderago and Crown Point, that the frontiers^ 
of New York might be delivered from the danger 
of invasion, and Great Britain might become master 
of Lake Champlain ; to detach a body of troops, by 
the river Kennebec, to alarm the capital of Canada ; 
and to besiege Fort Du Quesne and other fortresses 
on the Ohio." The preparations, however, were 
by no means adequate to such numerous and ex- 
tensive objects. There was great tardiness in dis* 
patching troops from England. The earl of Loudon, 
appointed commander in chief, arrived so late with 
his armament, that it was useless for the whole year. 
Thus the enemy were enabled, not only to be better 
provided against future attacks, but even then to 
act on the offensive. The French and Indians con- 
tinued to molest the British settlements with impu« 
nity. Encouraged by the inactivity of the English . 
forces, they attacked the fortress of Oswego, and 
made themselves masters of it, though strongly gar- 
risoned. The earl of Loudon, finding himself un- 
able to act offensively that year, emplpyed his time 
in preparations for beginning the following campaign 
early, and with great force. No action of importance 
distinguished the naval history of this year. Single 
British ships took merchantmen and ships of war 
belonging to the 'enemy, but the fleets were not 
engaged after our retreat from MincNcca. The most 
important acquisitions to this country were attained 
through privateers, which considerably distres$ed 
the enemy's trade. 

» See Smollet, voL Hi. p. .550. r 
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In the hostilities between Britain and France, chap. 
other countries now became involved. His Bri- ^' 
tannic majesty had, as we have seen, formed a treaty 175^. 
with Russia, in order to preserve the neutrality of Affai« on 
Hanover, and to employ a great portion of the nent?"^' 
French forces. Circumstances, however, speedily 
gave a total change to this system of alliance, and 
effected a confederacy between the king of Britain 
and the Prussian Frederic, who was the opponent of 
Russia. These engagements and their objects, ne- 
cessarily demand a short review of the progress and 
state of the Prussian power under that extraordinary 
man, who then held the sovereijgnty. 

In the seventeenth century, Brandenburg was a 
principality of little importance in the politics of 
Europe! Towards its close, its sovereign became 
an elector ; and in the beginning of the last century, 
a king. Frederic William, the second monarch of Frederic ii 
Prussia, with a view to increase the power and im- ^^^^'^^^' 
portance of his kingdom, devoted his attention 
almost exclusively to his army. He established a ' 
military force, much superior to any that had been 
on foot under his predecessors ; and formed an 
army with the most perfect discipline according to 
the existing rules of tactics, but far inferior in 
number and strength to the forces of the neigh- 
bouring potentates. Indeed, his dominions could 
not supply, much less maintain, a very powerful 
army. His soil was unfiruitful, his population was 
scanty, his people were poor, and his revenue was 
inconsiderable. These were the narrow resources 
which, on the death of Frederic William, fell into 
the binds of his son and successor ? Frederic II. 
But Frederic had in his genius and spirit resources 
which supplied the political and physical wants of 
his kingdom: hp was a man born to render ^ 
$maU state great. 

* $«e GiUies's Praderic, p. 62^ . 
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CHAR The house of Brandenburg had ancient claims 
^' ito the tliro prinpipaltties of Sflesia, almost as great 
175^ in extent, and fulljr equal in value, to half its 
dominions. The clami was itself intricate. Austria 
asserted with truth, that Brandenburg had yielded 
Silesia for an equivalent ; but Frederic denied that 
his predecessor possessed the power of ceding that 
territory ; alleging besides, that no equivalent had 
been received ; and that the consideration given, 
was totally inadequate. As Austria altogether re- 
probated this construction of the treaty, Frederic 
nad, on the death of the emperor Charles VI., 
invaded Silesia ; the queen of Hungary, who was 
then engajged with so many enemies, and unable 
to defend Silesia effectually, had ceded it at last, 
by the treaty of Breslaw, to the Prussian king. 
Hostilities being again renewed between Maria 
Teresa and Frederic, a second peace was concluded 
at Dresden in 1745, in which the king of Prussia 
dictated the terms, and Silesia was renounced more 
solemnly than before. The empress-queen p, con- 
sidering the valuable province of Silesia as not 
restored by her justice, but extorted from her weak- 
ness, had scarcely settled this peace;, before she 
began to project schemes for its recovery. In 174^6, 
she formed with the court of Petersburgh a treaty 
which was ostensively defensive, but really offensive. 
By a secret article it was provided, that if his Prus- 
sian majesty should attack the empress-queen, the 
empress of Russia, or the republic of Poland j the 
aggression should be cofmdered as a brea<:h of the 
treaty of Dresdeft ; thfe fight of the empress-queen 
to Silesia, deded fey ibhat treaty, sbonld revive ; and 
the contracting pities should mutually furnish an 
army of sixty thousand meii to re-invest the empress 
queeti with that ^chy. Pdiand, without actually 
signing this treaty, was understood to accede to its 
conditions. 

P Frauds Stephen, her husbaivT, had been then just chosen emperor. 
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After the peace of Aix la Chapelle, the empress- chap, 
queen had devoted great attention to the internal ^ 
improvement of her country, especially to the in- 175^, 
crease of her military strength. This engine of ^a™ t^- 

{)Owershepromotedby a judicious choice of officers, ""°^ "*" 
iberal encouragement to her troops, and, above 
all, by her rare and happy talents of exciting in 
those who approached her person, zeal, emulation, 
exertion, and a resolution to encounter every risk 
in order to obtain her favour. *» She rendered her 
army much more perfect and formidable than any 
force had before been under the house of Austria : 
dnd while thus making preparations at home, she 
was not idle abroad ; she employed her utmost 
efforts to embroil the king of Prussia with the court 
of Petersburgh, and made rapid though secret pro- 
mess in her undertaking. The politics of Maria 
Teresa were at this time chiefly directed by count 
Kaunitz, who for so many years served the house 
of Austria with distinguished zeal and ability. Kau- 
nitz, anxious to gratin^ his mistress by the recovery 
of SSlesia, was aware tnat the loss of that province, 
and the aggrandizement of Frederic, had been ma- 
terially promoted by the war beteen Austria and 
France. While the courts of Versailles and Berlin 
continued connected, it would be very difficult for 
the empress-queen to execute her designs of hum- 
bling Frederic and exalting herself. Investigating 
the history and interests of Austria, Kaunitz saW 
that her' dissetisioiis with France, her most powerful 
neighbour, had been the greatest obstacle to the 
gratification of her ambition. He knew also, that' 
the house of Austria had been the chief obstacle 
on the continent to the aggrandizement of France. 
The French and Austrian sovereigns had been rivals 
ftom the time of Francis I. and Charles V. Kaunitz 
projected a sacrifice of ancient rivalry to present 

t GiHies's Frederick, p. 207. 
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CHAP, interest, by effecting an alliance with France. Hating 
^' impressed on the empress-queen the justness and 
1756. farce of his views, he was sent as ambassador to the 
court of Versailles. ' Qualified by the depth of his 
genius for conducting any great or difficult business, 
he was by other qualities as well as his ministerial 
talents peculiarly well-fitted to acquire ascendancy 
at the court of France. Versatile, capable of ac- 
commodating himself to any characters or humours 
which it suited his purpose to conciliate, he greatly 
resembled a French courtier. In his taste and 
manners as trifling, as he was in his understanding 
and political views profound, he could match a 
Frenchman in either his frivolity or strength. 
Having established his influence at Versailles, he 
employed it in promoting his grand project of con- 
federacy. He represented to the French ministers, 
" that the time was now come when the French 
ought to emancipate themselves from the influence 
of the kings of Prussia and Sardinia, and a nmnber 
of petty princes, who studiously sowed dissensioii 
between the great powers of Europe, in order to 
benefit themselves. Excited by their artifices, the 
~ courts of Versailles and Vienna were continually 
contriving schemes hostile to each other, and hurtful 
to both ; whereas in conformity to the rules of just 
policy they ought rather to adopt such a system of 
public conduct, as would remove every ground of 
difference or jealousy, and lay the foimdation for a 
solid and permanent peace." ' The novelty of this 
plan of politics at first appeared extravagant to the 
court of France, which had been long accustomed 
to consider the houses of Austria and Bourbon as 
rivals ; but, on maturely weighing the propositions, 
they became more disposed for their reception. 
Besides the many continental advantages which 
Kaunitz from time to time stated as about to accrue 

r^e« GQlics's Frederic, p. 209. 
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from this plan, they would be able, by amity with chap. 
Austria, to direct the principal part of their force '• 
against Britain. - 175^^ 

Meanwhile, France urged the king of Prussia to 
assist her in invading the electorate of Hanover. 
King George applied to the empress-queen to send 
to the Low Countries a certain number of m^n 
stipulated by treaty, which she declared it was im- 
possible for her to spare for that purpose, as she was 
apprehensive of the designs of the king of Prussia. 
Alarmed for the safety of his electorate, our king ^^"3 ^' 
proposed to Prussia a treaty for preserving the tran- tain and"^ 
quiUity of Germany. Frederic thought this pro- p^"^- 
position more advisable than a renewal of the alliance 
with France, which was then on the eve of expiration. 
A treaty was accordingly concluded between Britain 
and Prussia on the l6th of January 1756, by which 
the contracting parties bound themselves • not to 
suffer foreign troops of any nation to enter or pass 
through Germany, but to secure the empire from 
the calamities of war, and to maintain its funda- 
mental laws and constitutions. The court of France 

m 

appeared to believe that the king of Prussia was a 
subordinate prince, who was bound to execute 
the mandates of Versailles. Informed of Frederic's 
treaty with England, the French courtiers and minis* 
ters were so arrogant and insolent, as to charge him 
with defection from his ancient protector. * 

Kaunitz saw that this was the proper time for ob- between 
taining the desired alliance with France, and accord- AwttL!" 
ingly the treaty was concluded on the 9th of May 
1756. This famous confederacy, announced as the 
union of the great powers, contained a mutual pro- 
mise between the contracting parties, of reciprocaUy 
assisting each other with twenty-four thousand men^ 
in case either of them shoula be attacked. < The 
Czarina, being applied to by the now allied powers, 

* Paper Office, vol. i. p. 39, 

> King of Prufsia's History of the Seven Yean War. 
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CHAP, readily acceded to a confederation calculated to pro- 
'• mote the projects formed between her and Maria 
1^756^ Teresa in 1746. As the depression of the power 
of England was the object which France sought by 
her encroachments in North America, and the 
cause of the war between these two nations, so the 
depression of Prussia was the object that Austria 
sought through her alliance with the other great 
empires, which involved in war the whole continent 
of Europe. The elector of Saxony, (king of Po- 
land,) though he professed neutrality, really joined 
in the designs against Prussia. Frederic, one part 
of whose policy it was to keep in pay spies at every 
court whose designs it imported him to know, was 
accurately informed, not only of the objects, but 
the plans of the allied potentates, and made vi- 
gorous preparations for defending himself and his 
kingdom. 

Maei A Teresa collected magazines, and assem- 
bled two armies in Bohemia and Moravia. The king 
of Poland, under pretence of exercising his soldiers, 
drew together sixteen thousand men, and occupied 
the strong post of Pima in Saxony. The Russians 
formed a camp of fifty thousand men in Livonia. 
Perceiving these hostile preparations, Frederic de- 
manded categorically of the empress-queen, whe- 
ther she meant to keep or to violate the peace. If 
she meant the former, nothing would satisfy him, 
but a clear, formal, and positive assurance, that she 
had. no intention of attacking him either this year 
^ or the next. He declared that be should deem an 
ambiguous answer a denunciation of war, and at^ 
tested heaven that the empress alone would, in 
that event, be responsible for the Wood spilt and all 
the dismal consequences. To this demand, requir- 
ing so short and direct an answer, a long, indirect, 
^iid evasive reply was returned by Kaunit^. The 
evident intention was, to compel Frederic to com- 
mence 
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mence hostilHiea. "> Se^ug war nn^voiclsble, the c h a p. 
Prussian hero resolved to. strike the first How ; bui ^' 
before he proceeded^ intimated to Maria Teresa, n^^t 
that he considered Kaunitz's aijiswj^ as a declarar 
tion of war. . , 

To cover Brandenburg, and carry the war into f^^^^ 
Bohemia, it was necessftrx to s^piure iJie cpmmand iry."*" ^**' 
of Saii:ony ; because^ unless he became m^er of 
that electorate, its sovereign might interqq>t the 
free navigation of the Elbft cut off his int^rcojorse 
with his own dominions, and discomfit his e:y:pedi- 
tion. Frederic, acjpprdingly, in August, entered 
Upper Saxony, and took pps^ssipn of Dresid^n the 
capital. He had already, through his spies, pro- 
cured copies of the negociations between the king 
of Poland and the two Imperial powers; but, 
wishing to manifest their dis^igns to the wwld, apd 
aware that they would declare the alleged papers to 
be forgeries, he was particularly anxious to §ad 
the originals. For that purpose, he carefully rap* 
sacked the Saxon archives, and at length foi^nd 
the desired documents* "" Haying thus procured 
the most authentic evidence of the intended parti- 
tion of his domink^ns^ Frederic published them to the 
world* to expose tfa^ d^gns of his enemies, and jus- 
tify his own ponduct The Saxon army being so 
strongly posted at Pirna that Frederic saw it would 
be impossible to force their lines, he blocked them 
up with one division of his army, and with auQtl^er 
inarched against the Austrians, who were advanc- 
ing to their relief mider general Braun. He at- 
tacked them on the fir^t of October, though greatly 
superior in number, atLowositz on the left bank pf 
the £ibe ; and completely defeating them, forced 

"> See Gillies*s Frederic, p. 216. 

* It was here that Frederic found the secret articles of the treaty of Petersbui^h, 
which I have already pjentioned as concluded butween Austria and Russia against 
Prussia, soon after the peace of Dresden ; with a reference to a partition -treaty 
m0e between tfie poweiis before that peace; which treaty of Petersburgh was in 
effect acceded to hy the Jtbg of Polaod. ', 
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CHAP, them to abandon all hopes of succouring the Saxons^ 
^' Frederic, with his victorious troops, returned to the 
1756 blockade of Pima. The Saxons, being in great 
distress for want of provisions, and now deprived 
of all hopes of assistance, resolved to attempt their 
escape; but in making the experiment, being sur- 
rounded by the Prussians, and finding it impossible 
to force their way through the enemy, they were 
compelled to lay down their arms, and surrender 
themselves prisoners of war. Having thus defeated 
the intentions of the enemy for this campaign, and 
the season being far advanced, Frederic placed 
his troops in winter-quarters. 

Discontents Jn Great Britain, the people were very much 
dissatisfied with the campaign 1756. The loss of 
Minorca, followed by the inactivity in America, ex- 
cited general indignation. Addresses, praying a' 
strict inquiry into the causes of our misfortunes, 
were presented to parliament from all parts of the 
kingdom. Ministers were loudly accused, . as being, 
by their incapacity and disunion, the sources of our 
disgraces and disasters. It was certain that great 
discord prevailed in the cabinet. Though the duke 
of Newcastle found it necessary to have the assist- 
ance of Mr. Fox's abilities, he by no means regarded 
him with confidence arid favour. Mr. Fox, on the 
other hand, far from approving the particular mea. 
sures, and farther still the general conduct, of his 
colleagues, disdained to continue the tool of so feeble 
a junto, and resigned his employment The public 
loudly called for sacrificing an inefficient combina^ 
tion to the highest individual genius^ and for 
bringing Mr. Pitt into office. The duke of New- 

^mt^"m?.* c^^^ resigned. Mr. Pitt, in November 1756, was 

mi"er. appointed principal secretary of state ; Mr. Legge^ 
chancellor of the exchequer; and the duke of 
Devonshire, first lord of the treasury. 

Parliament* jj^^ majcsty, dcsirous of making great efforts 

in Germany, in hi» speech to the house took notice 

of 
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of the unnatural union between France and Austria, c h a p. 

which he considered as threatening the subversion V 

of the empire, and the destruction of the protestant 175^. 
interest on the continent. He called oh parliament 
to enable him to use effectual efforts against such 
pernicious designs. Soon after, Mr. Pitt delivered 
a message to the house, of which the substance was, 
" that as the formidable preparations and vindic- 
tive designs of France were evidently bent against 
his majesty's electoral dominions, and the territories 
of his good ally the king of Prussia, his majesty con- 
fided in the zeal and affection of his faithful com- 
mons, to assist him in forming and maintaining an 
army of observation for the just and necessary de- 
fence of the same, and to enable him to fulfil his 
engagements with his Prussian majesty, for the se- 
curity of the empire, and the support of their com- 
mon interests/' In the house of commons, when 
this message was discussed, strong objections were 
made to an interference in continental politics. 
It was asserted, that it was neither the duty nor 
interest of England, to exhaust its blood and trea- 
sure in defence of Hanover j and that Austria her- 
self, notwithstanding her recent alliance with 
France, would not suffer that power to acquire a 
permanent footing in Germany. Mr. Pitt, viewing 
the course of French policy, shewed that the main 
object of France had long been the depression of 
England. Perceiving distant as well as immediate 
consequences, he contended that continental ac- 
quisitions, by increasing her power and revenue, 
would ultimately render her more dangerous to 
this country. He had disapproved of various trea- 
ties and subsidies that had been formed and granted 
in the present reign on account of Hanover solely, 
and without any advantage to Great Britain j but 
the treaty with the king of Prussia had for its object 
the balance of power, now endangered by the con- 
federacy between France and the two empresses. 

Adherence 
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CHAP. Adherence to it was absolutely necessary for the 
^* security of England. Hanover was endangered, 
on account of Britain ; it was therefore just that 
from Britain she should receive protection . Besides, 
by employing the forces of France in Europe, we 
weakened her exertions in America. Such was the 
reasoning by which Mr. Pitt supported the request 
of the message ; it was received by the majority of 
the house with great approbation, and suitable sup- 
plies were voted. 

Though parliament had shewn itself eager for 
the vigorous prosecution of the war, and had in its 
votes made very liberal provisions for the year; 
yet there was still a want of harmony in his ma- 
jesty's councils. The whig confederacy sought an 
exclusive direction in the administration of afiairs* 
Mr. Pitt would not sacrifice his own opinions and 
measures to those of the party. The Newcastle 
combination was most agreeable to the king, and 
willing to go the greatest lengths in gratifying his 
electoral partialities. Mr. Pitt, in his principles 
and system of continental inteiference, considered 
the dhgnity and interest of the British crown and 
nation y, and not the preposse^ions of the elector 
of Hanover. * He did not at that time conceive 
that so great a force was necessary to act in Ger- 
many, as the king and the Newcastie interest 
thought requisite. Being infle:sible on this subj^t, 
he and his friend and supporter, Mr. Legse, were 
dismissed from their offices. During severaTmonths 
there was no regular administration. A coalition 
was pr<^osed between Mr. Fox and the Newcastle 
party : but in the present state of public opinion it 

y SmoUety voL iv. p. 85. 

* This is a difference very evident between the continental engagements advised 
hf Mr. Pitt, and many of those encouraged, or at least agreed to, by former mins- 
ters, both of George II. and his father. The earl of Sunderland, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, earl Grenville, and the duke of Newcastle, concluded treatlet, the exclusive 
dbjects cf which were, German politics, and the security of Hanover. ' Mr. Pittas 
policy, though it embraced Hanover in its compass, yet had for fts object the hu- 
miliation of France, and the prosperity of England. 
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woiild be evidently ineffectual. Hie Newcastle chap. 
adherents, saw, that they could now only possess a ^' 
share of the government, by suffering the chief 1757. 
direction of aftairs to be vested in superior ability* 
Numberless addresses were presented to his majesty, 
beseeching him to reinstate Mr. Pitt. Party-spirit 
appeared extinguished; all voices, without one 
dissonant murmur, were united in his praise. Mr. 
Fox, in this state of circumstances, knowing it 
would be vain for him to contend with the general 
voice of the people, which was eagerly and loudly 
soliciting the sovereign to place Pitt at the head of 
his councils, with much prudence and Judgment 
advised the king to comply with the public desire. 
Mr. Pitt was again made principal secretary of state, » ?g«n "p- 
and now became prime minister of England. This ^^^*^' 
appointment of a chief minister, is an epoch in the 
history of the Brunswick administration of Britain. 
From the accession of the house of Hanover^ the 
highest offices of state had been uniformly held by 
members of the whig party. Mr, Pitt, a friend to 
the constitution of his country, and favourable to 
the geni^ne principles of original whigs, was not a 
member of ,any confederacy, and owed his promo- 
tion to himself only. He commanded party. His 
elevation manifested tbe power which the people 
never fail to possess in a free and well-constituted 
government. Personally disagreeable to the king, 
unsupported by any aristocratical confederacy, he 
was called by the unanimous voice of the people, 
in a situation of great danger and difficulty, to be 
l^e chiefs manager of British affairs. His appoint- 
ment was also an epoch in the history of the war ; 
as from the time that he was &mly established in 
office^ and his plans were put into execution, instead 

* Mr. Legge was restored to his office of chancellor pf the excb^uer j the duke 

-«f Newcastle i^us again made first Lord of the Treasury; lord Anson was placed at 

the head of the Admiralty ; Sir Robert Henley was nude Keeper of the Great Seal 

in the room oflord Hardwicke ; and Mr. Fox was appoinled to the tub^rduute, but 

lucrative dffice, of Pay-master General of the Army. 

of 
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c H A P. of disaster and disgrace, success and glory followed 
'• the British arms. 
1757. In the campaign VJSJ^ however, the wisdom and 

ArCTica" *" ®^^^Sy ^f Mr* Pi^ vretQ employed too late to 
operate effectually. This summer, the earl of Lou- 
don, instead of attacking Crown Point, as had been 
expected, undertook an expedition to Cape Breton 
against Louisburg. Admiral Holbourne arrived at 
Halifax on the 9th of July, with a squadron of 
transports for conveying the troops, consisting of 
about twelve thousand men. Small vessels which 
had been sent to examine the condition of the 
enemy before the armament sailed, brought the 
unwelcome intelligence, that ten thousand land- 
forces, of which six thousand were regulars, were 
stationed at Louisburg*; that seventeen ships of the 
line were moored in the harbour; and that the 
fortress was plentifully supplied with provisions and 
military stores. Informed of these particulars. Lord 
Loudon resolved to postpone the expedition j so 
that in fact nothing was either effected, or even 
attempted that year, by the army under his lord« 
ship's command. 

While Loudon was absent at Halifax, Montcalm, 
the French commander in chief, extended the 
enemy's possessions in the back settlements, which 
it had been their principal object to increase. He 
attacked and captured Fort William-Henry on the 
southern shorfe of Lake George ; and by this acces- 
sion to their former advantages, the French acquired 
the entire command of the extensive chain of lakes, 
that connects the two great rivers St Lawrence 
and Mississippi, and that forms a grand line both of 
communication and division between the northern 
and southern parts of this vast continent. Thus in 
1757 the interests of Great Britain in North America 
continued to decline. 

Admiral Holbourne, with fifteen sail of the line, 
appeared off Louisburg ; and being reinforced with 

four 
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four more, attempted to draw the French to battle ; chap. 
but the enemy were too cautious to venture an en- ^' 
gagement. The English fleet, after cruising in (1757. 
those seas till the middle of September, was over- 
taken by a storm, which wrecked one of the ships, 
and damaged the greater number ; and they re- 
turned to England in a very shattered state. 

The King of Prussia, having wintered at Dresden; Afturs of 
published a manifesto, setting forth the conduct and ^*""*"y- 
designs of the Imperial powers and of Saxony, and 
asserting that he himself had proceeded on prin- 
ciples of self-defence. Meanwhile the combined 
powers were making great preparations ; and France 
by a subsidy prevailed on the Swedes to join in the 
confederacy. Maria Teresa exerted herself with 
great zeal and Success ; she persuaded the empress 
of Russia, that the invasion of Saxony, a country 
guaranteed by Elizabeth, was an insult to her dig- 
nity. Besides addressing the Czarina's pride, she 
tempted her avarice by a subsidy of two millions of 
crowns, and added con^derable bribes to her 
ministers. With the Germanic body her exertions 
and success were similar ; and it was proposed, that 
the electors of Brandenburg and Hanover should 
be put to the ban of the empire. The king of 
Prussia in these circumstances had recourse to his 
only powerful ally George II., and proposed a plan 
of co-operation more extensive than the British sove» 
reign deemed necessary. George confined his plan 
to the defence of the eastern bank of the Weser, 
while Frederic wished that of the Rhine to be the 
principal station, as, irom the depth and rapidity of 
the river, it was much more tenable than the Weser, 
which was fordable in many places. An army of 
Germans in British pay was formed on the plan of' 
king George, and the command entrusted to the 
duke of Cumberland. In July 1757 his royal high- Opewtioiig 
ness took the field on the eastern bank of the Weser. ^cu^^ 
Tjie French commanded by marshal d'Estrees^ as land, 

Frederic 
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CHAP. Fredtiic had foresten, easily pasaed that river, 
^- and proceeded to Munster. On the 25th of July 
,757, they attacked the duke in his entrenchments at 
H^stenback, and seized one of his batteries. The 
hereditary prince of Brunswick** , then only twenty- 
one years of age, regained the battery sword in hand ; 
and, to use the words of a respectable historian, 
" proved, in the first exploit, that nature had formed 
him for a hero." *= At the same time a Hanoverian 
colonel, with a few battalions, penetrating through 
a wood, attacked the French in the rear, put them 
to flight, and took their cannon and colours. The 
main body of the enemy however, being in posses-^ 
sion of an eminence that commanded and flanked 
both the lines of the infantry and the battery of the 
allies, the duke 6f Cumberland thought it impossible 
to dislodge them from their posts ; and commanded 
his forces to retire towards Hamalen. Marshal 
d*Estrees had formed so very different an opinion 
of the issue of the contest, that he was actually 
ordering a retreat himself, when he perceived, to his 
great astonishment, the allied armv withdrawing ^ 
The duke having evacuated Hamalen^ retreated to 
Nienbergh, then to Verden, and at last to Staden ; 
and thus abandoned the whole country to the French, 
without any farther contest. The duke of Richlieu, 
successor to d'Estrees, pursued his highness, and 
reduced him to a distressing dilemma: before him 
was the oc^n, on the right the Elbe, on the left 
the WeSer, bfccotee deeper as it approached the ateay 
behind was the enitay. Nothing reinained, bwfc 
^ther to fight thfeir #ay through the hoi^Ie force, 
which they conSiderfed aft impossible, or to surrender 
^^ci^^'T themselves prisonert of war. Accordingly^ the 
seven?'**''' duke £imitulated witfci his whote arihy, and coii- 
cltided t&e ooted Convention of Cloister-seven, itt 

^ N6w <luk:e ^f ^rynswick. 

^'Sie C?ntfes*s r^ederlc; p. 247. 

September 
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September I757. By this treaty the troops of c h a p. 
Hesse and Brunswick were to return to their ^ '* 
respective countries; the Hanoverians were to 1757. 
remain at Staden, in a district assigned them, and 
no mention was made of the electorate, which was 
occupied by the French. This unfortunate event 
was imputed to two errors ; one in the original plan 
of the campaign, in chusing a weak line of defence 
on the Weser, instead of a strong line on the Rhine ; 
another in the execution, by the order for retreat 
when there was a probable chance of victory. It 
was also said, that if the allied army, instead of 
retiring to a narrow angle, had proceeded towards 
Prussia, they might have been easily covered by the 
Prussian forces. His royal hi^htiess having re- 
turned to England, and not finding his conduct 
received with that approbation which he expected, 
resigned all his military employments. The kingdom 
being now under the administration of Pitt, in order 
to cause a diversion of the French force favourable 
to the allies in Germany, he planned an expedition 
to the coast of France ; and a formidable armamenf 
Was equipped with surprising dispatch.* The fleet 
was commanded by Sir Edward Hawke, and the 
arofy by Sir John Mordaunt. 



On the 28d of September, the fleet anchored off Expedition 

~ - - - - _ - . to the coas 

of Fnnce. 



the river Charente, an Atook the isle of Aix, with its '° '^ '~'' 



garrison. It was proposed to attack Rochfort. Sir 
Edward Hawke was eager for this measure, but Sir 
John Mordaunt deemed it tob dangerous ah attempt. 
After continuing in the river, and reconnoitring thfe 
coasts for nitoy days, it was resolved in a council of 
WJEU" that they should Return to England. The na- 

« The equipment afibtds an viMaduee ctf Hie Vigoroak boldiie* aAd cfedtioll of th^ 
minifter's duncter. Whdn he oAiered the fleet to be eqcupped, and appointed the 
time and place of its rendezvous, lord Anson said it wouM lie imposnble to have it 
prepared so soon. «• It may (ddd Mr. Pitlj) be StAh ; and if the shit* are dot ready 
at the time specified, I shall signify your lordship's neglect to the king, and impeach 
you m the bouse dfcothrndds.** This lAdmktidn ]()induced thi6 desired effect : the 
ships were nady. Belaham*s George U. p. 498. 
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tion was disappointed, and enraged, at the failure 
of this expedition. All were sensible that the mi- 
nister had done eveiy thing in his power, and were 
perfectly satisfied with the conduct of the admiraL 
The blame was thrown upon the general. He was 
tried by a cDurt-martial, and acquitted. His excul- 
patory sentence, however, did not alt^r the public 
opinion. 

During these disasters of his ally, the king of 
Prussia having to contend against five great powers, 
was in the most perilous circumstances, which only 
served to display the extraordinary vigour of his 
genius, the wisdom of his councils, and the mag- 
nanimity of his disposition. From his winter-quar- 
ters at Prague, he in the beginning of April took the 
field. Pretending to design only a defensive war, 
he fortified his camp at Dresden, and made some 
feeble incursions into Bohemia. The Austrian ge- 
neral, conceiving him to intend nothing beyond 
these petty enterprises, was lulled into security. 
Frederic ordered his troops to assemble by different 
fdutes at Prague on the 5th of May, where gene- 
ral Brown was posted with a considei:able force. The 
king, knowing that his enemies expected a great 
reinforcement, determined to bring them to battle 
before fresh troops should arrive. He attacked them 
without/ delay, forced their entrenchments, and 
gained a complete victory. ^ The Austrians took 
refuge in Prague. Frederic summoned that city to 
siurender ; but marshal Daun, hastening to its relief, 
encamped at Kolin upon the Elbe, The king of 
Prussia, on the 18th of June 1757> having attacked 
his entrenchments, was repulsed and defeated with 

great lossj and in consequence of this disaster, raised 
le siege of Prague. If marshal Daun had been as 
active in pursuing, as he was skilful in obtaining his 
victory, he might have prevented Frederic irom 

' Nineteen thousand were killed, and five thousand taken prif onen. . Th« loss of 
the conq^uerors was also very considerable* 

retreating 
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letrestiiig wiih the remaiiis of faie . tr0d|i8« jFsmdl c h a ^. 
Plague, the king iJetired into. Saxony. The Au»- '• 
laians recovered the whole country of Bohemia, and 1757. 
advanced in pursuit of Frederic. Meanwhile the Perilous u- 
Hussians ravaged Prussia, and the Swedes entered "*"°°* 
rPomerahia. To increase the multiplied dangers of stimulates 
the Prussian monarch, the ccmvention of Cloister- and courage. 
seven had deprived him of his only ally ; and the 
-French forces were now at liberty to direct against 
him their whole efforts.^ This hero was fdways 
more energetic and formidable than ever a^ter a de- 
feat. Instead of yielding to diflSculties, he was the 
more strongly incited to extraordinary exertions. 
With a small body of men he marched against the He gains a 
Fr^ich, and the troops of the Circles, posted at I^RoIwhf 
jRosbach, near Leipsic, in Upper Saxony. He drew <>^«f *^« 
•up his forces (November 5th, 1757) with such ^ill, 
±hat he overcame a great army. Ten thousand of 
tiie enemy were killed and wounded, and seven 
thousand taken prisoners. Having thus avercome ^^^*of*t|Jg 
the French, he marched with the utmost expedition Austrian;^ 
against the Austrian army, now assembled in Silesia. 
The Prussians had lost almost all the towns of that 
-country, and at last Breslaw itself, the .capital. Fre- 
deric in the end of November arrived in Silesia 
with an army of thirty-three thousand men. He 
found the Austrians posted at Louther, biding sixty 
thousand in number, under marshal Daun. By the J"Jj?J*J*' • 
mere force of miUtary genius, he gained a complete viTtwy! 
and decisive victory, having killed or taken twenty- 
one thousand men. ^ Frederic, who knew how to 

V At this time the king of Prussia thus expressed himself in a letter to his friend 
earl Mareschal : *' What say you of tins league, which has ooly the marquis of Bra^- 
denburg for its object ? The great elector would be surprised to see his great grand- 
son at war with the Ru^ssians, the Swedes, the Austrians, almost all Germany, and' a 
.hundred thousand French auxiliaries. I know not whether it will be di^race in mo 
to submit ; but 1 am sure there will be no glory in vanquishing me." 

^ 0r. OilUes, who- displays great military science in his account cf the engage* 
OMnts of Frederic, thews, that in tliis battle he adppted both the disposition and 
movements of Epaminondas at the battle of Leuctra. He directed his main attack 
asainst one part (the left wing) of the enemy's troops, and by worsting them, threw 
Che lest into confu^on. One of his evolutions w^s by marshal Daun mistaken for 
a retreat ; which secured the victory to the Prussians, as a similar misapprehension 
of the enemy had 4oo» to the Theban hero. Gillies's Frederic, p. 262. 
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CHAP. 1186 as vreU as to gain a victory, retook Breslaw/and 
^_Jl^ recovered Silesia. In the midst of such numerous 

1757. and complicated operations, Frederic's genius ex- 
erted itself in policy as well as in arms. The Rus^ 
sians were so powerful in Prussia, that his troops 
contended against them in vain. Frederic by his 
emissaries, entertained a sectet correspondence with 
Peter the Great, duke and heir apparent to the 
throne of Russia, who was well affected towards the 
Prussian king. The chancellor Bestuchew, prime 
minister, in order to gratify Peter/likely soon to be 
his master, gave orders to the Russian troops to re- 
tire towards Poland. Marshal Lehwald, who had 
commanded against the Russians, freed from their 
formidable army, marched against the Swedes in 
Pomerania, defeated them, and drove them out of 
that province. Frederic, before he went into winter- 
quarters, reduced Leibnitz, the only fort in Silesia, 
and so recovered from the Austrians the whole of 
that province, on account of which they had begun 

^jorioM rc- the war. Thus did this extraordinary man, deserted 
deric*f ciush by every ally, with a comparatively small number 
P^s^ of forces, make head against the most formidable 
combination recorded in the annals of Europe ; de- 
feat their several armies, distinguished for valour 
and discipline, and commanded by the most skilfrd 
generals ; dispossess them of all their acquisitions ; 
and, though fighting against almost the whole conti- 
nental force of Europe, evince his superiority over 
all his enemies. 

1758. The principal object of British preparations, and 
North Ame. j.^^ ^j^^f theatre of war, in 1758, was North Ame- 
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rica. The earl of Loudon being recalled after the 
unsuccessful campaign of 17^7, the chief command 
Abcrcrom- dcvolved on general Abercrombie. Next in autho- 
K.*..t...k. j,j^y ^^ major-general Amherst Admiral Bos- 

cawen having arrived early in the year, the forces^ 
including provincials as well as regulars, amounted 

Sr^tS'* *^ ^^ ^^^* **^^^ ^^^^ thousand men. The generals 
tabptigiu and admiral concerted the plan of the campaign ; 

8 the 
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the objects of which were, the reduction of Louis- chap. 
burg, and the capture of the French line of forts. ^' 
General Amherst, sailing with ten thousand men 1758. 
under convoy of Boscawen^s fleet to Cape Breton, E«p«i«i^ 
anchored on the 2d of June in sight of Louisburg BretOT, *^ 
fortress, which a few days after was regularly in- 
vested. After standing a siege of seven weeks, it 
was compelled.to surrender on the 27th of July. Be- «»aeirfui. 
sides the conquest of the whole island, six ships of 
the line and five frigates were either taken or de- 
stroyed by the English. 

General Abercrombie himself, with the main 
body of the army, undertook the expedition against 
the forts. His first attempt was against Ticondera- Attempt on 
go, a fort situated between Lakes George and Cham- r^^^^^ 
. plain, surrounded on three sides with water, and in 
front secured by a morass. It was defended by a 
breast-work and entrenchment, and garrisoned by 
five thousand men.V The badness of the roads had 
prevented the artillery from keeping pace with the 
army, and it was not yet arrived. Notwithstanding 
this material want, the general determined to attack 
the fort ; but, though the troops behaved with great British 
gallantry, they were repulsed with considerable loss; p^^jf^"* 
two thousand being killed ' or taken prisoners, and defeated ; 
the number of the latter was comparatively few. 
The general made a hasty retreat to a camp on the 
southern banks of Lake George. Notwithstanding 
his lossi being still superior in force to the enemy, 
his retreat was censured by military men as precipi- 
tate. It was alleged, that he ought to have waited 
for the arrival of his artillery, and, being so supplied, 
to have proceeded in his operations against the fort. 
Abercrombie detached a considerable corps under nevertheiew 
Colonel Brad^reet against Fort Frontignac, situated Kigmc" 
at the entrance of the river St. i^awrence from Lake ^«* ^" 

Quesne. 

' In a skirmuh which took place on their march, the British army and peerage 
suffered a great loss by the fall of lord Howe, a young nobleman of the highest pro- 
mise. He w&s eUor brother to the late earl Howe. ^ 

, , N 2 ' ■ Otitaiio} 
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Ontario ; and another body of troops against Fort 
Du Quesne, under general Forbes. Both these ex- 
peditions were successful. Fort Du Quesne, being 
now a British possession, was called by a British 
name, and thenceforward denominated Fort Pitt. 

In consequence of these advantages gained by the 
British troops, the Indian nations fi&tween the lakes 
and the Ohio very readily entered into a treaty with 
Great Britain. Thus, notwithstanding the repulse 
at Ticonderago, the campaign of 1758 in America 
was very advantageous to the British interest, and 
very honourable to the British nation ; as Louisburg 
had been reduced, the fortified line of communica-. 
tion in the back-settlements broken, the Indians in 
consequence reconciled, the British territories freed 
from the danger of invasion, and the French obliged 
to confine themselves to a defensive plan, while 
this country could now project offensive opera- 
tions. 

Amherst, encouraged by his own successes, and 
the general superiority of the British arms, projected 
the entire conquest of Canada in one campaign. 
He proposed, as soon as the season should admits 
tvith the principal army to reduce the forts from 
the rivefr St. Lawrence along the lakes still in the 
possession of France j to send a large body of land* 
forces, and a strong squadron of ships of ;war, to 
undertake the siege of Quebec, the capital of French 
America ; that he himself, after reducing the forts, 
should besiege Montreal, sail down the river, and 
join the besiegers of Quebec. In July 1759, he ar- 
rived at Ticonderago, which, strong as it was, the 
enemy abandoned, and retired to Crown Point. 
This post they also evacuated, and the Fort of Nia- 
gara was captured. The projected siege of Mon- 
treal was for this year obliged to be postponed. 

The command of the forces sent to Quebec was 
entrusted to brigadier-general Wolfe, an officer 
who, though young, had acquired a high reputa<- 

5 ^ t?on. 
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tioPy wd had distinguished himself particularly at chap* 
the capture of Louisburg. The conquest of Cape ^* 
Breton^ by giving us the command of the entrance 1759. 
to the river St. Lawrence, enabled us to have the 
co-operation of ships of the line up to the very w^Us 
of Quebec. A fleet, consisting of seventeen ships 
of the line with frigates^ accompanied by an army 
of eight thousand men, sailed up the river. The 
fl^^t was commanded by admiral Saunders, with ad* 
miral Holmes second m command. The next in 
niilitary authority to general Wolfe were brigadiers 
Monckton and Townshend, eldest son to the lord of 
that name \ and brigadier Murlray, brother to lord 
fUibank. 

On the @6thof June, the armament prepared against 
Canada arrived at the island of Orleans, formed by 
the river St. Lawrence very near its northern bank,, 
and extending to the mouth of Quebec harbour. 
The town is situated at the confluence of the rivers 
St. Lawrence and St. Charles. It consists of an 
upper and lower town. The lower town is situated 
upon a plain along the banks of the river ; the up-^ 
per on a bold and lofty eminence, that runs west- 
ward behind the plain, and parallel to the river. 
Oa the east is the river St. Charles, and on the 
north were deep woods. The French army, under 
the marquis of Montcalm, was posted on the eastern 
bank of the river St. Charles, extending to the 
Montmorenci, with thick woods to the north. From 
the strong situation of the city, the EngUsh general 
waa aware that nothing but a decisive victory would 
procure him success. He endeavoured, therefore, to 
induce the French to come to battle. Montcalm, able 
^nd cautious, would not relinquish his advantageous 
po^t. Wolfe, therefore, determined to attack him 
in hip entrenchments. On the 31st of July, he Action npur 
l^jided his forces, under cover of the cannon of his ^''^^^' 

^ Now marquis Townshend. 

N 3 fleets 
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fl^et, nep^r the western banks of the Montmorenci^ 
and gave orders to his troops not to advance till the 
whole army was formed. The British grenadiers, 
notwithstanding these orders, rushed on to the' 
attack, but were soon thrown into confusion by 
the enemy's fire, and compelled to retreat. The 
general advanced with the rest of the army ; but the 
disorder occasioned by the retreat of the grenadiers, 
entirely disconcerted the plaij of the attack, and 
general Wolfe was obliged to repass the river to the 
isle of St. Orleans. Our gallant general had, as 
we have already said, expected the co-operation of 
Amherst; but the career of that great officer, though 
successful, had not been so rapid as to enable him 
to proceed to Quebec. General Wolfe, in his dis- 
patches to England, manifested that he knew and 
felt the difficulties of his situation. " We have 
(said he) almost the whole force of Canada to op- 
pose. In such a choice of difficulties, I own myself 
at a loss how to determine. The affairs of Great 
Britain I know to require the most vigorous mea- 
sures ; but the courage of a handful of brave men 
should be exerted only where there is some hope of 
a favourable event." The repulse at Montmorenci 
made a deep impression on the Enghsh general. He 
had a very high sense of honomr, and an ardent de- 
sire of military fame ; he was aware that men judge 
of conduct from the event, much oftener than from 
the circumstances, intentions, and plans of the^ 
agent. Inferior as bis force was, destitute of the 
expected aid, great as was the strength of the enemy 
and of the country with which he had to contend, 
he well knew that if unsuccessful he should incur 
censure and reproach. These considerations operated 
so powerfully on the susceptible mind of Wolfe, 
that it aflected his constitution, naturally delicate 
and irritable, and produced a fever and dysentery. 
Feeble and distempered as he was, he determined 
either to effect his enterprise, or die in the attempt. 

He 
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Ht formed a design manifesting great boldness q£ qh a p. 
conception : this was, to land his troops above the. ^ 
city on the northern banks of the river, at the baise ^^iw^ 
ci the heights of Abraham which covered the town, 
to scale those precipices, and sain possession of the 
eminence^ in reliance on which the city was on that 
side but slightly fortified. Having communicated 
this scheme to admiral Saunders, it was concerted 
that they should sail up the river, and proceed se- 
veral leagues farther up than the spot where they 
intended to land, with a design of returning down 
during the night. They fell down soon after it was 
dark (September 18th), and accomplished then* dis* 
embarkation in secrecy and silence. Captain Cook, 
afterwards so famous as a circumnavigator, com- 
manded the boats that were employed to land the 
troops. They proceeded to the precipice ; Colonel gaim th* 
Howe*, with the light infantry and highlanders", Jl^Jhlm 
ascended the rocks with admirable courage and ac- " *"** 
tivity, made themselves masters of a defile, and dis- 
lodged a guard that defended a small entrenched 
narrow path, by which done our forces could reach 
the summit. The heroic general, regardless of the ,ndie«is 
distemper which preyed on him, led up his troops, his amy t« 
and arrayed them on the heights. With such dis- ^"'** 
patch was all this atchieved, that the besieged were 
^orant of the attempt until it was completely ef- 
^ted. Montcalm, being informed that the enemy intrepid va« 
had possessed these commanding heights, determined 5^/*f ^ 
to hazard a battle, by which only he concluded the "*^ ' 
town could now be saved. He passed the river St. > 
Charles, and advanced intrepidly to meet the £ng-s 
lish. General Wolfe, perceiving the approach of 
the enemy, formed his line of battle. Montcalm 
attempted to flank the left of the English, but was 
prevented by the skill and activity of brigadier 
Townshend, who presented a double front to the 

> AfterwanlB Sir William. <» The forty-iecood regiment. 

N 4 enemy. 
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c H A' V. eaeiii^. A very, warm engagemefit took plaet« 
^^^ General Wdfe, standing in the froiit of his^ lincj 
1759, . imfnred and directed his valiant solders. At this^ 
time the French had begun their fire at too great » 
distance to do nuach execution. The British fi)ree« 
reserved their shot until the enemy were very near^ 
and then discharged with the most terrible effect. 
The 'whole army, and each individual corps, exerted 
themselves with the greatest intrepidity, activity, aad 
r^En'^h*^ skill They had just succeeded in making an im- 
heroi°m. prc^sion ou the centre of the enemy, when their he- 
roic general received a wound in the wrist. Pre>- 
tending not to notice this, he wrapped his handker- 
chief round it, and proceeded with his orders, with- 
The general Qyt thc smallcst emotiou. Advaucing at the head. 
woun e ; ^^ j^ j^ gTcnadicrs, where the charge -was thickest, a 
ball pierced his breast Being obliged to retire to a 
little distance, when his surrounding friends wer0 
in the utmost anxiety about his wound, his sole c<m* 
cem was about the fate of the battle. A messenger 
arriving, he asked, " How are our troops ?" — " The 
enemy are visibly broken.** Almost faint, he re- 
clined his head on the arm of ian officer, when his 
faculties were aroused by the distant sound of " They 
fly !^* • Starting up, he caUed, " Who fly ?**— " The 
French/* — **What (said he, with exultation), ^do 
I'frl'ofvL *^y % already? then I die happy.'* So saying, 
tory. he expired in the arms of victory »» Generals 

Monckton and Townshend, after the death of thp 
commander in chief, continued the battle with un- 
remitting ardour. Monckton being wounded, the 
command devolved upon Townshend, Though the 
English were greatly superior, the battle was still not 
Completely gained. The British troops being some- 
what disordered in their successful pursuit, the gene- 

° The circqmstances of his death, so picturesque and glorious, nativally su^ests (6 
the historical reader a comparison with the death ofEpaminondas atMantinea, and 
of Gustavus Adolphus; and produced some pretty affecting poems in the English 
and Latin languages, both ou the death of Wolfe, and its resemblance to-that of the 
other heroes. 

ral 
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ral marshalled them with great expedition. Mont- chap. 

cs^Biy haviftg exerted every means that could be ^ 

employed by a skilful general and valiant soldier to 1759. 

rally and animate his troops, was mortally wounded. 

The French fled on all sides, and the British victory 

was complete. Quebec capitulated to general ^"ijf*"^" 

Townshend. 

Some writers have endeavoured to attribute the 
success of this celebrated enterprise, in a consider- 
able degree, to accident. There were, said they, 
sentinels disposed along the river, who might have 
discovered the approach of the British troops to the 
precipice of Abraham, and if tiiey had made the 
discovery, could have given the alarm in time to 
prevent success. The amount of this reasoning is» 
that when a purpose is to be effected by dispatch, 
secrecy, and surprise, if these be not employed, the 
attempt will not be successful. The success of this Cautes or 
design was owing to its probable impracticability^^ atchiev^* 
The enemy were not alarmed for the safety of a post mem. 
which they deemed impregnable. The sagacity of 
our general penetrated into their sentiments, and he 
formed his project on the moral certainty of their 
secure inattention to that quarter. His reasoning 
was fair and just, in the circumstances of the case : 
the design originated in military genius : it was a 
very bold, and even a hazardous undertaking ; but 
such attempts, the general history of wars, and of 
British wars in particular, would teach us to encouv 
rage ; because, on the whole, they have feeea* 
oftener successful than otherwise. 

The news of this glorious victory and important 
acquisition excited the most lively joy in Engkvnd* 
Every honour was bestowed on the memory of the 
hero who had atchieved the conquest, and the 
warmest thanks were given to the generals and ad?- 
mirals who had been instrumental to its e:!cecution« , 

By the great and rapid successes of 1759,jQiMd 
with and proceeding from the advantages 01 1758; 

France 
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c H A P. France had not only been driven from her encroach^ 
> ^' ments in North America, but deprived of her most 
1759. valuable original possessions. Montreal and the 
rest of Canada still remained under her power, after 
the capture of Quebec. 
17^0^ In the following campaign, the efforts of the 
cimiMiign in Frcuch iu that quarter of the globe were directed to 
Amenw. ^^^ tccapture of Quebec, which they determined 
to attempt early in the season, before the river 
should be open for the admission of the reinforce- 
ments about to arrive from England. General 
Murray, then governor of that city, took every 
precaution to maintaiii so important an acquisition. 
The French As the Freuch approached, being advantageously 
attcinpt to posted iu the neighbourhood of Quebec, he deter. 
S^c; mined, though inferior in number, to risk an en. 
gagement; hoping, through the bravery of his 
troops, for a' success which would damp the spirits 
of the enemy ; and knowing that, if disappointed, 
he could securely shelter himself in Quebec. Being 
unsuccessful, he retreated to that city, which was 
immediately invested by the enemy. 

It being now the month of May, and the river 
open, intelligence arrived that the British fleet 
anrf are re.] aud troops wcrc Sailing up to Quebec. The French 
'"***• raised the siege with great precipitation, leaving 
their provisions, stores, and artillery, in the hands of 
the British. The governor-general of Canada now 
centered all his hopes in the defence of Montreal ; 
which, concluding that it would be attacked by 
general Amherst, hie strengthened with new forti- 
fications; at the same time raising new levies of 
troops, and collecting large magazines of military 
stores. The Enghsh general, as the French go- 
vernor apprehended, undertook the siege of Mon- 
treal ; and, to facilitate his operations, reduced seve- 
oenewi fal Small posts up the river. Having arrived at Mon- 
^"leL treal, he was soon joined by general Murray from 
theLiqufist Qucbec, aud invested the place in September 1760. 
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The French governor, despairing of relief; capitu- chap. 
lated ; and all Canada surrendered to the British '• 
arms. Thus did the ambition of France, after con^* neo. 
pelling this country to go to war by its unjust ag- 
gressions in North America, during the first years of 
hostilities, while the convulsions of our councils 
prevented effectual measures on our part fgr its 
suppression, prove successful ; but when dissension 
yielded to unanimity, when incapacity gave way 
to genius, when wise counsel selected for the execu- 
tion of its plans the ablest agents, and prompt and 
decisive vigour afforded the most effectual means 
of execution, the ambitious enemy was not only 
checked, but overthrown ; France was deprived of 
her unjust acquisitions, and bereft of her most valu- 
able ancient territories, which, but for her own 
aggression, she might have enjoyed unmolested. 
Such was the change effected during, the three R«»"itof 
years that Mr. Pitt had presided at tTie helm of bTm^, 
affairs ; and such was our situation in America in ','l?5'°^'^ 
October 1760. 

In Europe, though the first operations projected Afl&irs of 
, by Pitt had been unsuccessful, the disappoint- "'^^' 
ment was by all acknowledged not to have been 
owing to the want of adequate preparation, and 
the succeeding plans were attended with no less suc- 
cess than in America. Early in 17^8, a new ex- Expedition 
pedition was projected against the coast of France, S^no^- 
the object of which was to destroy the maritime ^y- 
power of the enemy. By the latter end of May 
two squadrons were ready ; one consisting of eleven 
ships of the line, under lord Anson and Sir Edward 
Hawke, to watch the motions of the Brest fleet ; 
the other consisting of four ships of the line with 
seven frigates, commanded by commodore Richard 
Howe, to convoy the transports that carriied the 
iarid-forces, consisting of sixteen battalions, and 
nine troops of light horse, destined for the coast of 
Normandy, under the command of Charles duke 

of 
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c H A P. of Marlborough. They sailed from Portemouth on 
'• the l$t of June % and landed on the 5th in Castle 
2760. Bay* ^^ th^ coast of Brittany ; thenee they marched 
to St Haloes, the principal harbour on the channel 
for privateers, and which greatly distressed the Eng- 
lish trade. Finding that place too strong to be 
taken by assault, they contented thenjiselves with set- 
ting fire to about a hundred sail of shipping, the 
greater number of them privateers, and to several 
magazines filled with naval stores* From the coast 
of Brittany they sailed across the bay towards Nor- 
mandy, but were prevented by a violent storm 
from eftecting a landing. They returned to St* 
Helen's to refit; and, tihe duke of Marlborough 
being called to another service, general Bligh was^ 
appointed to command the land-forces. In Au- 
gust the armament again sailed to the coast of 
Normandy, and anchored before Cherburg. This 
place, in the midst of the Channel, .well situated for 
protecting, the commerce of France, for annoying 
that of England, and even for facilitating an inva- 
sion, had been strongly fortified. The English ar- 
mament attacked and captured the town, destroyed 
the harbour and bason, (a work of much ingenuity, 
charge, arid labour,) razed the fortifications, and 
took considerable quantities of ordnance, and naval 
and military stores. Again attempting St. Maloes, 
the English ^xmy met with a check at St. Cas, on 
which they returned to England. 
Naval traus- 'j'jjjj naval operations in Europe in 1758 were not 
decisively important, though Britain had a manifest 
superiority. Sir Edward llawke and lord Anson 
almost annihilated the French trade on the western 
coasts. In the JVtediterranean, Admiral Osbom 
dispersed the French fleet ofi^Carthagena, and esta- 
bUshed the superiority of the English in that part 
of the world. This year the EngUah navy was also 

*> A day, thirty-sue yean after, so auspicious to the naval glory of Engbnd and 
Howe. 

successful 
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successfhl in Africa. Mr. Cumoiing, an African chap. 
merchant, of the sect of quakers, presented to the ^' 
minister a plan for the reduction of Fort Louis on ^^^^ ' 
the river Senegal. This project being approved, a 
small squadron was equipped under the command 
of commodore Marsh. Mr. Gumming? went on 
board that officer's ship, in order to fbtward and 
guide the expedition. Some armed ves^Js that 
opposed the British at their entrance into the river, 
dispersed ; and the fort and adjoining factory sur- 
rendered. In the latter end of the year, a British 
squadron commanded by commodore Keppel, made 
an attack on the island of Goree, situated southward 
of the Senegal, and compelled it to surrender, not- 
withstanding its being defended by two forts, and 
batteries amounting to above a hundred pieces of 
cannon. During the attack, the African shores 
were covered by multitudes of the natives, who ex- 
pressed by loud clamours and uncouth gesticulations, 
their astonishment at the terrible effects of European 
artillery. 

In 1759, greater naval preparations were made 
than in the former year. Admiral Boscawen, being 
now returned from America, was appointed to com- 
mand a British fleet in the Mediterranean. The 
French had prepared powerful armaments both at 
Toulon and Brest. Boacawen blocked up the 
enemy's fleet at Toulon ; but, being obliged to re- 
turn to Gibraltar to refit, the French took the 
opportunity of putting to sea, hoping to pass the 
Straits, and join the Brest fleet. Admiral Boscawen, 
having now refitted his damaged ships, prepared to 
meet the enemy. On the 18th of August^ having signal vic- 
Come up with them off Cape Lagos in Portugal, he c^cn^off*" 
entirely defeated the hostile fleet ; and four ships Cape Lagos. 
of the line surrendered to the British. 

V Mr. Camming ddfended his conduct as perfectly coasonant to his religious prin- 
<iple8, afErming himself to have been previously penuaded that it would prove a 
luoodless conquest. 

The 
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CHAP. Tut French were making great pr^mrations^ 
^' with an intention^ as it was thought, of invading 
1760. either Britain or Ireland. Intelligence being re- 
ceived that a number of flat-bottomed boats were 
ready at Havre de Grace, for the purpose, as it was 
conceived, of landing their troops. Admiral Rodney 
was sent, in the beginning of July, with a squadron 
of ships and bombs to the coast of Normandy. 
Anchoring in the road of Havre, he commenced the 
bombardment, burnt a considerable part of the 
town, destroyed many of their boats, and consumed 
a quantity or their stores. 

^ The principal preparations, however, were making 
at Brest, where a formidable fleet was equipped 
under admiral Conflans. Against that force the 
chief fleet of England was directed under Sir Edward 
Hawke ; who arrived on the coast of France before 
the Brest fleet had left the harbour, and blocking 
them up, long prevented them from sailing. 

In the beginning of November, the British fleet 
was by stress of weather driven from the coast of 
France, and compelled to anchor at Torbay. The 
French admiral seized the opportunity of sailini 
from Brest, with twenty-one ships of the line an< 
four frigates. Informed of their departure, Hawke 
sailed in pursuit of them, and arrived in Quiberon 
Bay, which the enemy had then reached. The 
French admiral retired close to shore, with a view 
to driaw the English squadron a.mong the shoals and 
islands, on which he expected they would be 
wrecked; while he himself and his oflScers, perfectly 
acquainted with the navigation of the place, could 
either stay and take advantage of the disaster, or, 
if necessary, retire through channels unknown, to 
the British pilots. The days were now very short, 
the weather was extremely tempestuous, and there 
was the farther disadvantage of a lee-shore. Ad- 
miral Hawke, not deterred by a lee-shore even 
during the storms of winter, pursued, and at three 

in 
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m the afternoon, attacked the enemy with that ad« 

venturous boldness which has generally marked 

British warriors, and been so often productive of neo. 
British success. Sir Edward, in the Royal George, 
ordered the master to bring him along-side of the 
French admiral, who commanded on board the 
Soleil Royal. The pilot remonstrated on the 
danger Of obe3dng the command, as there was a 
great probability that they would run upon a shoal. 
^* You have done your duty (replied the admiral) in 
shewing the danger ; now you are to comply with 
orders, and lay me along-side of the Soleil Royal." 
The command was obeyed, and the battle became 
general. Four of the French ships were burnt or 
9unk during the action, and one was taken ; the 
hitervention of night only prevented the destruction 
of the whole French fleet. The next day another 
ship, being stranded on the shoals, was burnt. This 
victory gave a finishing blow to the naval power of 
the enemy, and prevented them from making any 
important attempt during the remainder of the 
war.** 

In 1760, Admirals Hawke and Boscawen were 
alternately stationed in Quiberon Bay and the ad- 
jacent coasts, thereby employing a great body of 
French forces, under the idea that an invasion was 
intended; and several advantages were gained. 
Admiral Rodney destroyed a considerable quantity 
of shipping, both mercantile and warlike ; but as 
the enemy had only an inconsiderable fleets no im- 
portant exploit was atchieved in those seas. The 
most noted enterprises in the channel, or adjacent 
oceans^ in the year I76O, were those in which the 
famous Thurot headed the army. This bold and '^^'^^ 
enterprising adventurer, in the beginning of the 

4 The Knglishyfrom the beginning of the war, had ahreaay taken and destroyed 
twenty-seven French ships of the Hne, and thirty-one frigates ; and two of their 
Ijreat ships with .four frigates, perished; so thattheur whole loss, in this particular, 
amounted to sixty-four : whereas the loss of Great Britain did not exceed seven sail 
of the line, and five frigates. 

war. 
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CHAP, war, had been master of a Dunkirk |irit«(sep« In 
^ 1758, he had with his ship ' done great exeeutiaa 
]7ax in the north seas ; had taken numbers of merdiant- 
men; and had once maintained an obstinate en- 
gagement against two English frigates^ and com^ 
Defied them to desist from their att^k. Becoming 
known to the court of Versailles, he was in 1759 
employed to command a small armament, fitting out 
in the harbour of Dunkirk. Toward the end of 
that year he sailed, designing to invade Scotland or 
Ireland, as opportunity mi^t serve. . Commodore 
Boys pursued him to the north seas, but was obliged 
to put into Leith for a supply of provisions, during 
which time Thurot escaped his reach. Being over- 
taken by a storm, he parted company with one of 
his thirty-gun ships, and was driven into Bergen, 
where he was detained by stress of weather nineteen 
days ; after which time he sailed for the westmi 
islands of Scotland, with a view to proceed to the 
north of Ireland. Tlie weather, however, again 
becoming iM^ormy, he parted from his twenty-four 
gun ship ; and being entreated by his officers to 
return widi his now (hminished force, declared that 
he would not again ^ew himself in France until be 
had struck some blow for the service of his country. 
Landing in the island of Isla, one of the Hebrides, 
he behaved with much moderation and generosity, 
pajring a fair price for cattle and other provisions 
wnich he found there. Meanwhile this adventurer 
had alarmed all the coasts of Biritain and Irdbmd. 
R^ular troc^s and militia were posted in various 
places where it was thought that he would most 
probably attempt a landmg. Commodore Boys 
pfccrsued him round the Orkneys, while ships of war 
were ordered to scour St George's Channel, in 
order to intercept his return. In February I76O, 
sailing from Isla, he proceeded to the bay of Car- 

'^Galled the Belleisley and canyiog feny-fourguiis. 
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rickfergus* On the 21st of that month, he effected chap. 
a landing and attacked the town, which colonel -.-il-ga 
Jennings, with a force greatly inferior, defended i7$o. 
with intrepidity and skill, and made ah obstinate 
resistance; and even after the enemy had taken 
one part of the town, continued to defend the re- 
mainder % but was at last obliged to yield to the 
force of the enemy. He surrendered by caj)itula- 
tion, by which he preserved the castle from attack. 
Meanwhile, the Irish militia assembling from all the 
neighbouring districts, Thurot found it necessary 
to depart- 

At this time captain John Elliot, a young officer 
who had already greatly distinguished himself by 
acts of valour, having sailed from Kinsale with three 
frigates, was on his way to meet Thurot. On the 
28th of February he descried him off* the Isle of Man, 
and immediately gave signal for battle, in which 
Thurot very readily engaged. Both sides fought 
very valiantly, but the Britons carried the day. The « 
adventurous hero was killed, and his ships surrendered 
themselves to the conquerors. The name of Thurot 
had become so terrible to merchants, that the defeat 
and capture of his squadron were celebrated with as 
hearty rejoicings as the most importailt victory could 
have produced. * - 

The West Indies, at the commencement of the west indUs, 
war, had been but little attended to by an admini- 
stration, equally narrow in its views as feeble in its 
resolutions. Commodore Frankland had been sent, 
in 1755, with four ships of the line j and Admirsll 
Cotes had, in the beginning of 1757^ taken the com- 
mand : but nothing material had been done. To- 
ward the end of 1757^ a British squadron, much in- 

* The following note, which I transcribe from SmoUet's History, will, I douht 
not, be acceptable to my. readers, 'as a striking instance of the union of courage atnd 
humanity. " W"hile the.French and English were hotly "erigacjed ia one of the 
streets, a little child ran playfully between' them, having {lo idea of the danger to 
which it was exposed: a common soldier of the enemy, perceivbig the life of this 
poor innocent at stake, grounded his piece, advanced deliberately between the lines 
of the fire, took up the child in his arms, and conveyed it to a pl^ of safety ; then 
returning te hisphce, resumed his musket, aadre&ewed his hostility.'* 

VOL. I. o ferior 
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CHAP, ferior to the French in point of force, engaged them 
'' off Cape Francois, and forced them to retreat in a 
1760. scattered condition. Several other actions took 
place, but these were unimportant in the result. 

The comprehensive genius of Mr. Pitt was di- 
rected with vigour and effect, not to a part, but to 
the whole interests of his country. He attacked the 
enemy in every quarter where they could be annoyed 
by attack. He proposed, in 1758, to send an expe- 
dition against the French settlements in the West 
Indies, and a strong armament was equipped under 
general Hobson and commodore Moore, who com- 
manded the land and sea forces. They arrived in 
the West Indies at the latter end of 1758. Martinico 
was the first object of their destination; but, finding 
that island very strongly defended, they proceeded 
to Guadaloupe, thirty leagues to the westward. Ar- 
riving there on the 23d of January, they made a 
general attack upon the citadel, the town, and the 
various batteries by which it was defended. The 
enemy made an obstinate resistance ; but, their cannon 
being at last silenced, the British troops were enabled 
to land ; on which the French abandoned the town 
and its fortifications. In the interior parts of Guada- 
loupe a vigorous resistance was made, but at length 
proved ineffectual. The whole island was conquered, 
and the neighbouring islands of Deseada and Mari- 
galante surrendered themselves to the British arms. 
Though, in I76O, the operations of Britain in the 
West Indies were not so splendid as in the preced- 
ing year, they were far from being unimportant. A 
dangerous insurrection took place among the slaves 
in Jamaica, which was suppressed, not without great 
difficulty. The British completely protected the 
trade of their country, annoyed that of the enemy, 
and destroyed or took numbers of French privateers, 
and several ships of war. On the whole, they had 
in that quarter gained valuable acquisitions from 
the enemy, and so completely established their supe- 
riority, as to have paved the way for future conquest* 

The 
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The same general policy which directed France chap. 
to her encroachments in America, had also extended ^ 
to India ; but, that we may have a -clear view of nso. 
the operations and events in* that quarter, itisneces- East indies, 
sary to consider the state of our settlements and those 
of the French, at the time when our narrative be- 
gins. Immense have been the accessions to British 
power and influence in that country, during the pe- 
riod of which our history treats ; but of both progress 
and results we can judge only by first taking a view 
of the outset. 

At the conclusion of the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
the possessions of the Enghsh in India were merely 
commercial factories, guarded by forts near the sea- 
coast, or on the great navigable rivers. They had 
penetrated very little into the interior parts of the 
country, except on the banks of the Ganges. At this 
time, England had, on the Malabar, or western coast 
of the Peninsula, possessed Surat, at no great distance 
from the mouth of the Indus, and the most northern 
settlement on that coast. Proceeding southward, 
their next factory was Bombay, situated on a small 
island. After that came Tillicherry, fifteen leagues 
from which w^as Calicut. The last and most southern 
settlement which they possessed on the Malabar 
coast, was Anjengo. DoubUng Cape Comorin, and 
coming to the coast of Coromandel, the first English 
establishment that met the sailor was Fort St. David's. 
J'arther to the northward, was the principal possession 
on the eastern coast. Fort St. George, called Madras, 
from its contiguity to that city, which, with >several 
villages in the vicinity, was purchased in the last cen- 
tury, by the East India company, from the king of 
Golconda. Still farther to the northward, was the 
cluef British settlement in India, Fort William, close 
to the town of Calcutta, situated in the kingdom of 
Bengal, on the Hoogley, a branch of the Ganges. 
Beside these settlements, the English had several 
interior factories for the purposes of trade, which 
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were secured by forts. They had also settlements 

at Bencoolen, and other parts of India beyond the 

1760. Ganges, 

Designs and The principal Frcnch possession was the city of 
proceedings pQn(jicherry, on the Coromandel coast, between Forts 
French. St. David and St. George. This was a large and 
populous town. On the Malabar coast they had also 
established factories at Surat and Calicut, and at 
Rajapore. On the Ganges they had ^a factory at 
Chandernagore, above Calcutta. 
' When peace was concluded at Aix la Chapelle, 
M. Dupleix was the French governor-general in In- 
dia. He was a man of great ability and ^oaring am- 
bition, who projected the establishment of the empire 
of France in Hindostan. For that purpose he em- 
braced the same policy which had been adopted by 
his countrymen in America, of stirring up the natives 
against the British settlers. All the provinces and 
kingdoms of Hindostan had belonged to the empire 
of the Mogul ; but his power had been so much 
reduced by Kouli-Khan, that he was not able to 
assert his former authority over such extensive do- 
minions. The princes that had been tributary, and 
even the subahs and nabobs, who had been governors 
appointed by him, his own officers and servants, now 
refused to aknowledge his* superiority, and asserted 
their independent supremacy over their respective 
territories. These princes or chieftains very often 
quarrelled with one another, and naturally solicited 
the assistance of European settlers in their neigh- 
bourhood ; while the Europeans, on the other hand^ 
endeavoured to interest the native princes in their 
contests. Dupleix, seeing that they might be useful 
' tools in the execution of his project, paid great court 
to these chiefs, especially such of them as shewed 
themselves bold and unprincipled adventurers. Ni- 
^ajii Amuluck, the subah or viceroy of Decan, having 
officially the appointment of a nabob or governor of 
Arcot, had nominated Anaverdi-Khan to that office. 

The 
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The viceroy dying, was succeeded by his son Nazir- chap. 
zing, whom the Mogul confirmed. Between the subali< ^ . 
and the English at Fort St. George, there was an i^ea, 
amicable intercourse. Dupleix supported a pretender 
to the office, Muza Pherzing, cousin to the other ;. 
and found means to engage Chunda Saib, an enter- 
prising adventurer, in favour of the pretender, against 
the legally constituted viceroy.* A body of Eng- 
lish troops advanced ; the French, afraid of an en- 
gagement, retired. The pretender, abandoned by 
his own army, threw himself on the mercy of his 
cousin, who spared his life, but for his own security 
kept him in confinement. Dupleix, disappointed in 
his project of raising by his own force an usurper who 
would be subservient to his designs, formed a con- 
spiracy .against the viceroy's life. The chief con- 
spirators were his prime minister and two of his 
nabobs. Encouraged and stimulated by the French- 
man, they murdered their master, and, releasing the 
cousin, proclaimed him viceroy of Decan. The 
usurper associated M. Dupleix with himself in the 
government. In the tents of the murdered viceroy 
they found an immense treasure, of which a great 
share fell to Dupleix, the promoter of the crime. The 
usurping colleagues in the viceroyalty attacked the na- 
bob of Arcot, who was legally appointed by the royal 
viceroy, and under the protection of the English 
presidency at Madras. They dispossessed him of 
his government, and appointed Chunda Saib, their 
own agent, nabob of Arcot. The English, consi- 
dering these proceedings as an aggression on their 
ally^ and as tending to raise the French influence to 
a very dangerous height, sent a considerable force to 
repel the usurper and his French auxiliaries. The 
British troops were commanded by the celebrated 
Clive. This gentleman had entered into the service ckw.. 
of the East India Company as a writer ; but, being 

^ See SmoUet's Continuadon, vol. iii. p« 402. 
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CHAP, formed for more arduous situations, and desirous of 
^- a military life, he had offered his services in that ca- 
1760. pacity, and was employed to command in this ex- 
pedition. With such resolution, secrecy, and dis- 
patch, did he proceed, that the enemy knew nothing 
of his approach until he was actually before their 
capital ; and the capture of Arcot, an important 
acquisition to the British interest, was farther me- 
morable, from being the first occasion in which Ciive 
displayed his extraordinary talents. Meanwhile, 
the usurper of the Decan having been murdered, 
Sallabah Sing, the younger of the two brothers of 
the former viceroy, was proclaimed by M. Dupleix, 
in opposition to the elder, who had been appointed 
by the Mogul, and supported by the English. The 
usurper, finding means to cut off his brother by 
poison, and considering himself as undoubted vice- 
roy, made a grant to M. Dupleix of all the English 
possessions north from Pondicherry, consequently in- 
cluding Madras. Dupleix was, in 1753, preparing 
to avail himself of thi^ grant, when he was recalled 
to Europe, and a successor appointed. Sieur 
Godeheu, the new French governor, being of a less 
daring character than Dupleix, did not venture to 
carry his designs into execution, but proceeded 
more secretly against the English interest, by stimu- 
lating the native princes to hostilities. While he 
was pursuing these measures, he professed the most 
pacific intentions, and even concluded a provincial 
treaty with the presidency of Madras. War, how- 
ever, soon commenced in the Carnatic ; and there 
the JEnglish, commanded by general Stringer Law- 
rence, were on the whole successful. But a severe 
blow was struck against them in another quarter o 
India, a blow which may be traced to the artificesf 

Capture of and intrigues of the French. AUi Verdi Khan, . 

Calcutta, gubah of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa,^a man of great 
abilities, having died in April 1756^ was succeeded 
by his adopted son. Sou Bajah Dowla, a young man 

7 weak 
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weak in his understanding, violent in his passions^ chap. 
and profligate in his morals. The old viceroy, on ^' 
his death-bed, had exhorted Dowla to bend his prin- i7eo. 
cipal attention to the reduction of the English. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, the young subah, soon after 
his accession, marched to Calcutta, and summoned 
the fort and city to surrender. Mr. Holwell the go- 
vernor, with a few officers, and a very feeble garri- 
son, maintained the city and fort with uncommon 
resolution and courage against several attacks, until 
he was overpowered by numbers, and the enemy 
ha4 f6rced their way into the castle. He then sub- 
mitted, the subah having promised, on the word of 
a soldier, that no injury should be done to him or 
his garrison. Nevertheless, they were all driven, to 
the number of a hundred and forty-six persons of 
both sexes, into a place called the Black-hole prison, 
a cube of about eighteen feet, in which there was 
hardly any current of air. Here they were exposed 
to a scene of as' cruel distress as can be conceived ; 
most of them died in the greatest agony, but 
Mr. Holwell and a few others came out alive. 

Colonel Clive was at this time employed in the 
Com})any*s service in another part of India. On the 
Malabar coast, he and admiral Watson reduced An- 
gria, a piratical prince, who had been extremely 
formidable to all thqse countries. Returning in 
triumph to Madras, they concerted measures for the ^ 

restoration of the British affairs in Bengal. On the 
1st of January 1757> the Company's armament 
arrived off Calcutta. The admiral, with two ships, 
attacked the town, and, though opposed by the 
enemy's batteries, in two hours silenced their guns ; 
on which, as fast as possible, they abandoned the • 
place and fort. Colonel Clive attacked the town ciive re- 
in another quarter, and by his intrepid conduct BriiSshin^ 
facilitated the reduction of the settlement. Soon tc"st. 
after he attacked and took Hoogley, a city of great 
trade, and containing immense stores, magazines^, 

Q 4 and 
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CHAP, and riches, belonging to the subah. The viceroy 
^' of Bengal advanced with an army of 20,000 horse 
1760. and 15,000 foot, being resolved to expel the Eng- 
lish out of his dominions. On the 2d of February,, 
he arrived opposite the English camp, within a jniJe 
of Calcutta. Clive, being reinforced from the fleet, 
drew up his army, and attacked the enemy so vigor- 
ously, that the viceroy retreated with the loss of a 
thousand men killed or taken prisoners, and a great 
riiimber of horses, with all their spoils. Intimidated 
by his defeat, the viceroy, on the 9th of February, 
made a peace, the general principle of which was, 
that the factories and possessions taken from the 
English company should be restored; that their 
losses should be completely compensated ; that what- 
ever rights and privileges had in any former time 
been granted by the Mogul, should be confirmed 
and established for the future ; and that the Eng- 
lish should have the liberty to fortify Calcutta in 
any manner which they should judge expedient. 
Having concluded this treaty with the viceroy, 
colonel Clive and admiral Watson turned their 
victorious arms against the French, and attacked 
their fortress and factory at Chandernagore, situ- 
ated farther up the Ganges than Calcutta, strongly 
fortified, and Jthe most important settlement of the 
French at Bengal. It was garrisoned by five hun- 
dred Europeans and twelve hundred natives. Clive, 
now reinforced by troops from Bombay, invested the 
place on the land-side ; admirals Watson and Pococke 
attacked it on. the Ganges ; their united efforts soon 
compelled the enemy to submit, and the place was 
surrendered. Th^ ajnmunition, stores, cftects, and 
money, found in Chandernagore, were very consi- 
derable ; but the chief advantage of the conquest 
arose from depriving the enemy of their principal 
settlement on the Ganges, which had greatly inter- 
fered with the English commerce on that river. 
The viceroy was far from being pleased with the 

progress 
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progress of the English. He, indeed, discovered a chap, 
great partiality towards the French, and evidently ^' 
shewed an intention of joining them as soon as he i76o. 
should be prepared for hostilities. He evaded the Treachery 
performance of the articles of the treaty which he roy. * 
had so lately signed, and concerted with French 
agents to attack the English, while they promised 
him the assistance of such a body of Eiu'opean troops 
as would enable hitn to drive them out of his vici- 
nity. Mr. Watts, a man of abUity, was then Eng- 
lish resident at the viceroy's court, and possessed 
considerable influence with the subah's ministers. 
He not only learned, and was able to communicate 
to the council of Calcutta, the intentions of the 
subah, but found means to form a party against 
him in his own country. The subah, by all the 
arrogant insolence of a mean and despicable mind 
in high power, had provoked the enmity of the 
chief men in his court and army. A plan was 
<;oncerted for depriving him of his power, and con- 
ducted by Meer Jaffier Ally Khan, his near ally by 
marriage, prime minister* and chief commander of 
the army. The project being communicated to 
Mr. Watts, he sent intelligence of it to the Com- 
pany, and by the Company's authority concluded a' 
treaty with the malcontents for depriving Dowlah of 
a power which he was trying to render destructive 
to the English interest. Colonel Clive, strongly cuvetakc* 
urged by Jaffier, took the field to assist the nialcon- ^«fi«w« 
tents. The English commander, with a handful of 
troops, began his march. Crossing the Ganges, he 
advanced to Plassey, within one day's march of 
Moorshedabad, the capital of Bengal. There he 
found the viceroy encamped with seventy thousand 
men, in all the jfeeble magnificence which eastern 
effeminacy has in all ages brought against European 
hardiness, courage, and resources of intellect. The 
elephants, with their scarlet housings, the rich and 
variegated embroidery of their tents and standards, 

the 
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CHAP, the glittering f)arade and costly decorations of th^ir 
^' cavalry, their gilded canopies, equalled any of the 
1760. pageantry which a Persian satrap or king ever 
brought against the wisdom, strength, or valour of 
Greece or Macedon. The subah, as weak and timid 
in difficulty and danger, as insolent and over- 
bearing in safety and prosperity, now courted the 
forgiveness and friendship of Meer Jaffier ; and, 
believing that he had prevailed, gave him the com^ 
mand of his left wing. Colonel Clive, with about 
three thousand two hundred men, advanced against 
Battle of more than twenty tim^s that number. Jaffier took 
vkTo^y of ^^ P^^ whatever in the action ; the rest of the In- 
the EngUsh diau troops were completely defeated, with the loss 
on the side of the conquerors of only seventy men. 
Colonel Clive, with wise policy, forbearing to ex- 
press any resentment against the part which Jaffier 
from indecision and double treachery had acted, 
saw that he would be a useful tool in the hands of 
England. He saluted him subah of the three pro- 
vinces, and exhorted him to pursue his march to 
Moorshedabad, engaging to foUow him immediately 
Revolution with his army. Arriving at the capital, colonel 
ln?Taffie'r CUvc dcposed Surajah Dowlah, and with great so- 
made vice- lemnity substituted in his place Jaffier, who was^ 
publicly acknowledged by the people as viceroy of 
the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Grissa. Jaffier 
put to death his predecessor, and granted to his allies 
and supporters the English, all the conditions on 
compliance with which they granted his viceroyalty. 
He paid into the treasury of the Company a crore 
of rupees ^ as an indemnification for their losses at 
Calcutta, and ceded to them a considerable territory 
in the vicinity of that city. Thus, in the space of 
fourteen days, a great revolution was effected, and 
the command of a country superior in extent, fruit- 
fulness, riches, and population to most European 

"^ A rupee is about 2s. 6d.; z lack is 100,000 rupees^ that is, about 12,500^. ; a 
crore is a hundred lacks; consequently, l,S50,000f. 
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kingdoms, was, by a handful of troops who were chap. 
headed by an officer bred to a civil profession and . ^* 
not instructed in the art of war, transferred to a neo. 
company of merchants residing in one of the most 

• remote comers of the globe. Thus ended the war 
with Surajah Dowlah, in which the viceroy of 
Bengal was not only the aggressor, but had to the 
utmost extent of his power perpetrated the most 
atrocious cruelties. The subsequent conduct of 
Clive was necessary to procure justice to his injured 
country. After the subah had concluded a peace, . 
which restored to the English their rights, and in- 
demnified them for their wrongs, he immediately 
entered into a concert with their enemies for vio- 
lating the peace, and depriving them of their long 
established possessions and privileges ; but being as 
weak as wicked, he fell a sacrifice to his own ill- 
conducted villany. 

While the northern provinces of India engrossed 
the principal attention of the Company's council 
and officers, the French took advantage of the 
temporary absence of their forces from the coast of 
Coromandel, and attacked Ingeram, Vizagapatam, 
and other settlements in that quarter. . 

In 1758 large reinforcements arrived under 
M. Lally with a strong squadron under M. d' Apche, 
and the enemy projected the entire conquest of the 
English possessions on that coast. They invested. 

. Fort St. David's in the south part of the Carnatic, 
and, before an English force could arrive to ifc? 
assistance, compelled it to surrender. Lally also 
attacked Tanjore, because the rajah had distin* 
guished himself as the zealous and faithful ally of 
the English. The French general demanded of him 
a sum of money which would have amounted to 
810,000/. Being refused, he invested the city; ' 
but the rajah^s native troops, assisted by BritisJi 
engineers, made so vigorous a defence, that the 
French general was repulsed with loss, and obliged 

to 
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c H A P. to raise the siege. Retreating northwards from 
^' Tanjore, he took possession ofthe city of Arcot, and 
made preparations for the siege of Madras. The 
Enghsh were at this time so much surpassed in land- 
force, that during the remainder of the campaign 
they acted on the defensive. 

The same year Admiral Pococke succeeded to the 
command of the British fleets in India, on the death 
of Admiral Watson. On the 26th of March, he 
came up with the enemy *s ships in the road of Fort 
St. David's, and attacked them in the afternoon. 
D' Apche having fought warmly for two hours, in the 
evening retreated. The misbehaviour of three of 
his captains "" prevented Pococke from a successful 

Eursuit. The next day he learned, that the enemy 
ad lost a ship of the line, which had been damaged 
in the engagement. About five hundred of the 
enemy were killed or wounded, and scarcely one 
hundred of the English. This was the first action 
ever fought between a British and French fleet in 
the Indian seas ; and, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages under which admiral Pococke laboured, it 
was auspicious to England. 

Admiral Pococke having gone into harbour, to 
repair the damage incurred by his fleet ; as soon as 
he was refitted, set sail again in quest of the enemy. 
Having cruised for several weeks, he found them on 
the 27th of July at anchor in Pondicherry road. On 
descrying the English fleet, the French unmoored 
and fled. Podocke closely pursuing the enemy, 
could not come up with them till the 3d of August, 
when, having obtained the weather-gage, he bore 
down on them in order of battle. The engagement 
began with great fury on both sides ; but in a short 
time the French retreated towards Pondicherry. 
Night intervening, they escaped ; but their ships 
wesre so much damaged, that they were obliged to 

^ Two of the Eiiglish captains being tried, were dismissed the service ; and the 
third was deprived of his rank as post captain for one yeta. ' 
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sail to the Mauritius to refit, and thus leave to chap. 
England the sovereignty of the Indian seas. 

But the completion of British victory over the neo. 
French in India was reserved for the glorious 1759. 
In the month of December 17^8, Lally began his 
march towards Madras, and in the beginning of 
January commenced the investment of that import- 
ant fortress. The besieged, though inferior to him 
in strength, made a gallant defence. The event 
was for some weeks doubtful ; but a considerable 
reinforcement of troops and stores arriving, con- 
ducted by captain Kempenfelt, M. Lally raised the 
siege, and retreated to Arcot, extremely chagrined 
at his ill-success. 

About the same time a detachment under colonel 
Ford dispossessed the French of Vizagapatam and 
Masulipatam. The subah of the Decan, who had 
been favourable to the French as long as they ap- 
peared superior, finding the English now so powerftd 
in his neighbourhood, proposed a treaty to the go- 
vernment of Madrai^. An alliance was accordingly " 
concluded, by which he renounced all connexion 
with France, and ceded the entire circar of Masuli- 
patam to the Company ; who, on their part, 
engaged not to assist or countenance the subah's 
enemies. 

Colonel Coote now commanded the English 
forces in the Carnatic, and, being able to act on the 
offensive, proceeded against Lally, Having gained 
several advantages over the enemy, he endeavoured 
to, bring him to a general engagement, which he 
effected at Wandwalsh. In this battle y the Engliah 
gained a great and important victory, which de* 
cided the rate of French India on the Coromandel 
coast LaHy, with the remainder. of his troops, re- " 

y From the detail of this engagement, to be found in SmoUet, it appears, that 
great valour was displayed on both sides; but that the French general was rash and 
impetuous ; and that the victory of the English was owing to colonel Coote's superior 
ddll.\ ' 
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G H A P. tired to.Pondicherry. The British general recovered 

^' Arcot ; and, except Pondicherry, the French had 

lYgQ now no settlement of any importance in theCarnatic- 

The conquest of Arcot finished the ' campaign. 

Cwquest of Admiral Pococke, during the same campaign, again 

defeated the French, and compelled them to leave 

those seas. On the Malabar coast, a squadron of 

English, under captain Richard Maitland, made 

themselves masters of the factory of Surat. 

Thus we have seen French aggression, after being 
for a time successful, rousing British energy, and 
producing British victory j we have seen her at- 
tempts to exalt herself by humbling England, lead 
to her own humiliation, and the aggrandizement of 
her rival ; and we have seen her unjust and unwar- 
rantable ambition discomfited. Such was the state t>f 
affairs where Britain was engaged for herself solely ; 
we must now follow her to her co-operation with 
allies. 
Trinsao We left Fredcrfc in winter-quarters, after the 

r^e of "' campaign of 1757> that glorious aera in his his- 
Britawwith tory. lu England, the king of Prussia, since the 
dissolution of his political connexion with France, 
and his alliance with this country, had become a very 
popular character. This predilection rose to en- 
thusiasm, on his gaining the victory at Rosebach 
over the ancient enemy of Britain. The union of 
the two catholic powers was by many considered as 
a confederacy to oppress and subvert the protestant 
interest in Germany. The English applauded and 
extolled Frederic as the protestant hero, and, 
anxious for his success, were willing to contribute 
Compre- toward his support and defence. Mr. Pitt, hawrig 
hensivciuid takcu a vicw of the state of affairs on the Continent, 
ucy'rf Mn" ^ well as the whole operations of tjie year, saw that 
Pitt. the strenuous efforts of Britain were necessary to 

preserve the balance of power j and that exertions 

* The campaign somewhat exceeded the boundaries of 1759, Arcot bein^ taken 
in the beginning of February 1760» 

in 
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in Germany, by employing the strength of France chap. 
in that quarter, would weaken her operations in '- 
America. He therefore proposed that a strong ^^^^ 
-SLvmy should co-operate with the king of Prussia in 
Germany in the ensuing campaign. ^ A subsidiary 
treaty was concluded, by which the king of England 
stipulated to pay into the hands of his Prussian ma- 
jesty, the ai\nual sum of 670,000/., to be employed 
at his discretion for the good of the common cause ; 
and parliament cheerfully voted the necessary 
supplies for that object, and other purposes of the 
war. 

The convention of Cloister-seven was considered 
as a disgrace to the nation, and also as infringed by 
the subsequent conduct of the French in Hanover. 
The army, which had been dispersed by that treaty, 
was re-assembled in British pay, and the command, 
hy the advice of Mr. Pitt, bestowed on prince Fer- 
dinand of Brmiswic ; whose object in the campaign 
of 1758 was to drive eighty thousand French troops 
from Lower Saxony and Westphalia. His own 
forces at the beginning of the campaign consisted 
of only thirty thousand Hanoverians, but they were 
afterwards joined by the troops of Hesse-Cassel and 
Brunswic, whom England engaged by subsidies to 
assist in the deliverance of Germany. The plan of 
operations concerted withFrederic was, to compel the 
enemy to .evacuate Brunswic and Hanover, through 
the fear of having their communication with the 
Rhine intercepted. For these purposes he sent in 
March two detachments to the Weser, of which one 
gained possession of Verden, the other, under the 
command of his nephew the hereditary prince, took 
possession of the strong and important post of Floy er. 
In April, prince Ferdinand himself, crossing the ?**^"'^"* 
AUer, advanced south towards Brunswic, assisted wic, under 
by a detachment of Prussian troops under prince p|^^^ ^*'^" 
Henry, the king's brother. M. Clermont, who 
had succeeded Richlieu in the command of the 

French 
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CHAP. French forces, apprehensive of being cut off jfrom 
'- his intercourse with the Rhine, evacuated Bruns^ 
wic, Wolfenbuttle, and Hanover, and marched to 
Westphalia. Crossing the Weser, Ferdinand be-' 
sieged Minden, and took it in sight of the enemy's 

On the army. Count Clermont now retreated towards the 
Rhine ; repassed it at Wesel in May ; and stationed 
the army on the left bank of the river, after having: 
lost a number of his troops, which were taken in the 
retreat. Ferdinand would not suffer them to remain 
undisturbed within the boundaries of Germany. In 

Battle of June, he attacked them at Crevelt near Cleves, and 
gained a victory more glorious to his military cha* 
racter than decisive in its consequences. The primce 
of Soubise, who commanded a considerable body of 
French, having defeated a detachment of Hessians^ 
Ferdinand was obliged to act on the defensive, and 
the af&irs of France began to wear a more favour- 
able aspect. In July, twelve thousand ^pritish troops 
arriving from England under the command of 
the duke of Marlborough to reinforce the allies, 
Ferdinand now resumed his offensive operations. 
Through his judicious, well-planned^ and well-exie- 
cuted movements, he completely effected the object 
of the campaign, by driving the French out of 
Lower Saxony, and Westphalia.* 

^*^lfZ °^ The king of Prussia.now endeavoured to make the 
utmpst advantage of the victories which jhe had gained 
at the close of the preceding campaign. Of Sile- 
sia, the fortress of Schweidnitz alone remained in the 
hand3 of Austria. This place, which was blockaded 
durinig winter, on the return of spring he attacked by 
a regular siege. . Commencing his works on the 2d of 
April, he on the 15th carried the garrison by assault: 
Having thus completely recovered Silesia, he invaded 
Moravia and besieged Qlmutz its capital j tut, hav- 
ing opened the trenches at too great a distance from 

» Smollee. vol. iv. p. 349. 
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the town, he spent his time and ammunition use- chap. 
lessly ; and Count Daun arriving, obliged him to ^' 
raise the siege. Meanwhile the Russians and Cos- neo. 
sacks had invaded Brandenburg, and were commit- 
ting the most barbarous ravages. Their army being 
divided into two parts, it was Frederic's object to 
come between them, So as to cut off their communi- 
cation with each other. In this design he succeeded;, 
and was able to bring Ronianzow, with the principal 
division, to battle at Kustrin.'' The ready genius of 
the Prussian king, on perceiving the disposition of 
the Russian troops, formed his men in such a way,, 
as to bear with his artillery on their thick mass, and 
prevent the parts of their army from supporting each 
other. Success followed his attempt ; he gamed a ^>^^ th« 
most decisive victory; and the loss of the enemy. k^S!'' 
amounted to 17,000 men, with a great quantity of 
cannon and stores: the loss, on the side of the 
Prussians, amounted, to about 1200 men. Haying 
thus freed his country from the danger of the Rus- 
sians, he hastened against the Austrians under Mar- 
shal Daun. On the 14th of lOctober, he was sur-» 
prised by that general at Hoch-kirchin « ; sufiered a 
defeat, but not decisive ;. acted with sudi ability, as 
to prevent the enemy from derivinff any material 
advantage from a victory ; and ultimately com- 
pelled Daun to retire into Bohemia. The Rus-^ 
sians and Swedes were also obliged to withdraw to' 
Stralsund. 

In 1759, prince Ferdinand took the field against ?7^"^ 
the French, who had again invluled Westphdia in phaL. **" 

freat force, under Messrs.' De Contades ana Broglio. 
rince Ferdinand in July found them posted at 
Minden. The prince tninking the enemy too 
strongly posted to render an attack by him wise, 
took a position at some distance, hoping to provoke 
them to commence an assault^ which he was well 

^ Gillies. < SmoUec. 

VOL. I. p prepared 
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CHAP, prepared to resist. The French generals very int- 

^' prudently left their own strong posts to attack 

1760. prince Ferdinand. The battle began at dawn, and 

«<?* "*** was fought with great impetuosity on both sides till 

Skish w. noon ; when the vigour, firmness, and courage of 

^''T^r^ the English infantry determined the fate of the 

iaSJat day, and gained a complete victory. The British 

Minden. Qccoalry^ commanded by lord George Sackville, 

were ordered to advance, and bear down upon the 

enemy when routed and flying. They did not ad- 

Vance, and were of no service in the pattk.^ The 

same day, the hereditary prince of Brunswic, who 

was fast rising to miKtary eminence, having been 

sent by his uncle against a detachment of French at 

Gofeldt with six thousand men, defeated twice 

that number of the enemy, killed three thousand, 

French and took as many prisoners. These successes en- 

cj^y. abled Ferdinand to drive the French a second time 

out of Germany, and to leave the allies in possession 

of every province and town which belonged to 

them at the declaration of war. 

The campaign of 1759 was far from being 
equally prosperous to the Prussian monarch. Beside 
tiie formidable enemies that he had to encounter 
abroad, he was distracted at home by dissensions 
among his generals. It was the object of the Aus- 
trians and Russians, who had before fought sepa- 
rately, to form a junction this campaign. Frederic's 
first purpose was to prevent this junction, and to 
attack one division before they could be supported 
by another ; but the disorders among the generals 
prevented them from acting with their usual skill and 
Lo«i of alacrity. The Prussians were defeated, on the 23d 
^^^ of June, at Kay on the Oder, with the loss of more 
than four thousand men. This disaster disconcerted 
the king's measures, and was the prelude to a much 

' His lordship's conduct on this occasion underwent an inquiiy and a trial. He 
alleged in his defence, that contradictory orders had been sent. This allegatioir, 
honrever, was not made out to the Fatisfiurtion of the court ; the issue was, that he 
was dcdared unlit for serving his majesty io a military capacity. 

greater 
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greater defeat. The Austrians and Russians, soon chap. 
after this battle, joined their forces, and encamped, '* 
at Kiindersdorf, near Frankfort on the Oder. On' neo. 
the 12th of August, the king of Prussia attacked 
die enemy, and had almost succeeded in defeating 
the Russians, when the intervention of marshal 
Loudohn and the Austrian army gave a fatal turn 
to affairs. Notwithstanding the extraordinary efforts 
of the king, who exposed himself in the most dan- 
gerous parts of the field, had two horses shot 
under him, and his clothes rent by musket balls, 
the Prussians were completely defeated and dis- 
persed ; the approach of night saved their army from 
total ruin. « The pressure of calamity served only 
to increase the elastic force of Frederic's geniiis. 
He recruited his army with indefatigable diligence, 
replaced his artillery from the arsenal of Berlin, and 
soon found himself at the head of a considerable 
body of troops. But the jealousies between the Rus- 
sians and Austrians concurred with the activie ability 
of Frederic. When Daun proposed to pursue the 
enemy, the Russian general would not consent; 
and the time was wasted without any important 
effort, until winter gave the Prussian monarch some 
respite for restoring his affairs. 

In 1760, the court of Versailles made great pre- French 
parations for recovering their footing in Westphalia. q][^°" ^ 
The hereditary prince, in April, having assailed the *""''*^' 
count De Germain too adventurously, was repulsed ; 
but afterwards, on the l6th of July, attacked a nu- 
merous body of the enemy at Exdorf, and gained a 
brilliant victory ; five battalions were taken prisoners, 
with their arms, baggage, and artillery. ^ On the 

• ' ' - 

* The king 6nding the defeat inevitable, sent a letter to the queen in these 
terms : *< RemoVe from Berlin, with the royal family ; Ut the archives be carried 
to Potsdam : th^ town niay make conditions with the enemy/* Gillies. 

'' Elliot's regiment of jight horse appeared for the first time in the field upon this 
occasion ; and> to the astonishment of the veteran troops, charged five diff*erent 
wnsBf and broke through tbe enemy ^t every charge. Sec Belsbam*s History of 
Great Britain, voL il. p. 478. 

p 2 Slst 
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CHAP; 3ist of the satftd month, pmttce F«rdii^sH[id^ i^dth die 
^' main army, had an engagement with th^B Frenidb 
1760. near Cassel, in which the enemy were compelled to 
retreat ITie hereditaty prince was afteifwiards 
defeated near Campen,, but by a- masterly retreat 
was able to rejoin the mam army. The successes 
of that campaign towardls the close A*ere very va- 
rious, but on the whole it was not favourable to tfce 
allies, as the French had again got possessimi of a 
great part of Westphalia, and the whole jj^rincipaHty 
of Hesse. 

The king of Prussia strained every neive to com- 
pensate the losses of the preceding year, and so dis* 
tributed his forces as to dppose the Russians^ Swedes^ 
and Austrians, in separate divisions; while the 
Russians, on the other hand, attempted to join the 
^^ Austrians in Silesia. Frederic used everyr art to 
Frtderic. animate and inspire his* troops ; he addreslsed* 
himself to Aeir superstition^ credulity, and every 
other principle by which wise policy c5ould ope- 
rate upon vulgar minds : thuis inspired, they took 
the field. The king found means to combine a^ 
tack and defence. While protecting Silesia, he 
invested Dresden ; but the approacn of marshal 
Daun obliged him to raise the siege of that city ; 
and: the enemy also tobk Glatz, in Silesia. Tne 
king fbund it necessary now to resort to Silesia 
in; person, to maintain his intel^st in that' long- 
contested province J with his lisurf dexterity, he 
separated two divisions of the Austrian army, aiid' 
kept such positions that it was impossible for them 
to surround his forces. He changed hi^ movements 
and posts so often^ that he kept the eneitiy always' 
on the watch j and determined to attack them him- 
self, as soon as he should, by marches and coun- 
termarches, draw the one division to too great 
a distance from the other to receive from it any 
Openti«j8 support. Before him was maniisdi Daun with one 
^J|5?^** army; behind ^nm, Loudohn with another; and he 

was 
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Wts iiifon;aed by liis OToies, th^ta third army of B4is- chap. 
aiws had ,cros8ed tlje Oder ^d joined Paun. Daun ^' 
being reinforced by the E^ssians^ on tfie evening of nso, 
the 14ith of August prepared to give the king pf ^^''i?"'' 
Prus^ battle. N^ext day his majesty decamped at Saas. "** 
night with his army, and eros^d the Oder towards 
general Londohn. * Frederic took possession of an 
advantageous ground, which he justly concludeJd 
JLoudoJin would wish to occupy. Louaohn advanc- 
ing, and perceiving that there were troops posted 
there, supppsed that it was but a small detachment, 
and that the maip army of Prussia was in camp at 
Li^nitz. Proceeding to dislodge the fancied de- ^>^^^ 
tachment, he suddenly found himself attacked by ^^^ 
the whole Prussian army. The darkness of the Amtrun 
night, and the surprise, rendered th« defeat iij- *™^' 
/^vitable and complete : 10,000 Austrians were 
9lain, and 6000 taken prisoners* In tbe camp at 
Ligpitz, Frederic had left some hussars, who imi- 
tated the noise of patroles and sentinels. Daun nc^ 
doubting th^t he should in the morning find the 
Prussians where they had been ia the evenings 
parched towards the camp ; but to his utter surprise, 
be found it entirely empty, -The wind had been so 
boisterou3 and adverse, that Daun had not heard 
the report pf two hundred pieces of cannon at half 
* mile'^ distance ; and knew nothing of the enemy, 
till he saw them arrayed in order of battle on the 
opposite side pf the river. Paun was evidently un- 
determined whether he ought to attack the enemy, 
ojT retr^t Frederic ordered his troops to fire, m 
demonstration of joy for victory ; a dexterous ma- 
laioeuvre, wliich completely dispirited the Austrians, 
^nd precipitated their retreat. He dispersed the 
Russians by a^ stratagem not unlike that which 
Themistocles employed towards Xerxes. He sent 
^ peasant with a letter to his brother Henry, tell- 
im him that he wa$ advancing as fast as he could 
aiier his victory over the Austrians, to attack the 

p 5 Russians, 
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CHAP. Russians, and he hoped with equal success. The 
_iL_ peasant purposely throwing himself in the way of 
1760. the enemy was taken ; the letter was found on him ; 
Induces th ^^^ ^^ neing read, they repassed the Oder, and 
Rufi^ns to destroyed the bridge ; and thus, in order to avoid 
'^w^^* the pretended pursuit of Frederic, they cut off their 
own communication with the allied army. Frederic, 
meanwhile, instead of following them, endeavoured 
to make the best of his victory, by driving the 
Austrians out of Silesia. Daun regretting that he 
had been so completely out-generaled by Frederic, 
employed every means to prevail on the Russians to 
repass the Oder, and invade Brandenburg. He 
at last prevailed; and in October, the Russians 
entered the electorate, and invested Berlin. The 
number of Prussians that had been left to guard the 
capital, was less than half that of the Austrians and 
Russians. The combined armies entered the capital, 
and behaved with savage ferocity ; but the king 
hastening from Silesia, the enemy on hi^ approach 
thought it expedient to retire. Having delivered 
his country from the combined troops, he returned 
to oppose marshal Daun, drew him into a battle in 
Austrian a disadvautaffcous situation, and gained at Torgau 
anny under ^ yjctory stiU morc dccisivc than that which he had 
obtained over marshal Loudohn. The Russians, on 
hearing of the defeat of their ally, retired into Pou 
' land ; and thus Frederic became again superior to 
all his enemies. They might invade his country, 
take his towns, defeat his armies, exhaust many of 
his resources ; but he had in his genius one resource, 
which they could not exhaust : with his transcend- 
ent abilities he ultimately predominated over all 
their force, experience, and skUl. Such was the 
state of our principal ally in war, in October I76O. 
State of The war gave occasion to discussions betw^n Bri- 

S'ortobCT * tain and Holland, which involved general questions 
1760. concerning the rights and conduct of neutral states, 
when neighbouring powers are engaged in hostilities; 

By 
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By the barrier-treaty it had been expressly declared, chap. 
that no fortress, town, or territory of the Austri^in ^•. 
Low Countries should be ceded or transferred to the 1750. 
crown of France on any pretext whatever. Notwith- Dmcumiom 
standing this treaty, the States General had ac- BriuS" 
quiesced in the surrender of Ostend and Nieuport '^ ««»'."! 
to the French. They had also given permission for oadS-*" 
the free passage of warUke stores through their terri- i^^J 
tories, for the use of the French army. A memorial, with HoI- 
by order of the British king, was presented to the ^"^ 
States. They answered, that they could not prevent 
the infractions of treaties. The Dutch for several 
years had been supplying the French with all sort of 
warlike stores, and transporting the produce of the 
French sugar colonies to Europe, as carriers hired by 
the proprietors ; and were at this time very active in 
carrying contraband goods to France. The supine- 
ness and ineflSciency of the Newcastle administration 
had suffered such violations of neutraUty to' escape 
with impunity ; but with the energy of Pitt, the case 
was changed. The court of Great Britain having 
complained of this violation of neutrality without 
obtaining rddress, took the most effectual step for 
redressing themselves. They issued orders to arrest 
all ships of neutral powers, that should have French 
property on board. These necessary orders were 
strictly and vigorously executed. A number of 
Dutch ships with French cargoes were seized and 
confiscated ; a great ferment arose among the Dutch : 
they remonstrated, and they complained. The Bri- 
tish government assured them, that we were desirous 
of remaining in amity with them, but that we never 
could connive at such a deviation from neutrality j. 
and that we should continue to capture ships caught 
in such acts of violation. Towards the close of 
1753, they began to make some preparations for hos- 
tilities. The princess dowager of Orange, daughter 
of George II., by her judicious management pre- 
vented the two nations from a quarrel,, which it was 
so much the interest of both to avoid. English priva- 

p 4 teers 
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CHAP, teers having frequently, without any authority, rifled 
^ Dutch sjiips, the masters were punished as pirates ; 
1760. hut by our ships of war, authorized for the purpose, 
the aggressors of the law of nations continued to be 
captured. The princess dying, the conduct of the 
States threatened the dissolution of peace ; and they 
persisted in supplying the French in the West Indies, 
and in the East had manifested a hostile disposition 
to the English interest. A second memorial was 
presented by Sir Joseph Yorke. They endeavoured 
to justify themselves ; but as the attempt was evasive 
and unsatisfactory, the British minister instructed 
the ambassador to reply in more peremptory terms* 
The Dutch, aware that Pitt never threatened in 
vain, promised * to abstain from. every kind of traffic 
that gave umbrage to Great Britain, and to inflict 
exemplary punishment on any of their subjects or 
servants who should give offence to England. 

Ferdinand king of Spain died in 17^9, and was 
succeeded by bis brother Charles. This prince was 
very far from adopting the sentiments and policy of 
his predecessor respecting England. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the difference did not manifest itself. 

Nnocia- DtjRiNG the coutcst which was carried on by Bri- 

pwcl blfart *^ ^^^ ^^^ allies, overtures were made by George 
October and Frederic towards the termination of war. In the 
1760. winter which followed the campaign 1759, imme- 
diately after the captxu-e of Quebec and admiral 
Hawke's victory, Mr. Pitt, aware that the day of 
success is the time for offering peace, proposed that 
the allied kings should intimate their willingness to 
open a negociation. Frederic consented, and a me- 
morial was delivered to the French, Imperial, and 
Russian ambassadors, signifying that their Britannic 
and Prussian majesties were ready to send plenipoten- 
tiaries to any proper place that should be appointed^ 
in order to receive overtures for a general peace. A 
preliminary article proposed was, that the dominions 

ff See Smollet, vol. v. p. 302. 
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of the kinfe of Prussia should be preserved entfre. chap. 
This proposal being communicated to the court of ^' 
Versailles, France replied, that she had no other wish 1700. 
but to make peace with England ; but thajt not being 
at war with Prussia, she could not confound the in- 
terests of that natiop with those of Britain. Franc/e ReUthre 
had been completely discomfited in every quarter in SuigacwT 
which England and she had to cope, apart from powen.^ 
their mutual allies. She was entirely subdued in 
North America, the East and West Indies ; and had 
been also defeated in Germany. The inferiority of 
her naval power obliged her to despair of success in 
any maritime efforts ; but in Germany, though de- 
feated, her case was by no means so desperate. From 
the exhausted state of the king of Prussia, and the 
enormous expences of the war to England, she was in 
hopes that she and her allies might in that country 
obtain advantages, which would procure more fa^ 
vourable terms than she could expect from the events 
in those quarters in which she and England had been 
singly engaged. The preservation of the balance of 
power, by supporting the king of Prussia against 
the great confederacy, had been the principal object: 
of the war in Germany. Had France ratified the 

{>roposed preliminary there would have remained 
ittle which she could set against the conditions that 
Britain was empowered by ner victories to demand. 
She therefore determined at present to reject a propo- Hcgodatwo 
sal with such a preface. The empress-queen, though ^'°^*° ^' 
hitherto frequently baffled, trusted to the resources 
of the combination, for the ultimate attainment of 
those objects which she sought by the war, and would 
by no means enter into a negociation, the preliminary 
article of which was the abandonment of her views 
on the Prussian dominions. The overtures were re- 
jected by both France and Austria, in the belief that 
at a fiiture period they could procure conditions 
more compatible with the views with which they had 
respectively commenced their aggressions. Such was state of 
the state of Britain respecting war, negociation, allies !j^^'|j?J" 

and 17,^, ' 
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CHAP, and neutral powers, in October 176O. The condi* 
^ tion of this countrv in her various relations had, 
1760. froM July 1757 to October I76O, in three years and 
ami mult of a quarter, been raised from depression and disgrace 
mh^L to exaltation and glory. This change, under Divine 
thatpcrioi. Provideuce, had been principally effected by the 
force of genius, which overbore all private juntos and 
party distinctions, formed the wisest and most vigor- 
ous plans, selected the fittest instruments of execu- 
tion, and by the combination of wisdom, firmness, 
and judicious choice, produced the most signal and 
important success. On two individuals, though of 
different ranks, yet who had each risen to a much 
higher elevation than that in which he was bom, 
depended the fortune of Europe, and other quarters 
of the world. In their different situations, William 
Pitt and Frederic of Prussia overbore confederacy by 
intellectual pre-eminence and moral energy. An 
event now took place, in itself of great importance, 
and which led to the conunencement of a reign, in all 
its history, connexions, and relations ; in the events, 
changes, and vicissitudes, that it has witnessed ; in 
the difficulties whichit has had to encounter, and in 
the displays of human nature which it has exhibited, 
the most momentous that is recorded in the annals 
of mankind. 
SuddMi On Saturday morning the 25th of October I76O, 

^* °^jj king George II. of Great Britain, then near 77 years 
^*^* ' of age, being at Kensington palace, rose at his usual 
hour, called his page, drank his chocolate, and in- 
quired about the wind, as he was anxious for the 
arrival of the mails ; observing, that as it was a fine 
day, he proposed to walk in the garden. A few mi- 
nutes after this declaration, his page, who had left 
the room, heard a noise, as of something falling. He 
returned hastily into tihe apartment with other at- 
tendants, and found the king weltering on the floor ; 
being lifted on a bed, he in a faint voice desired they 
would call Amelia, but before the princess could 
reach bis apartment, he breathed his last. 

14 Georgk 
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GfiotiGE IL, with abilities not exceeding medio- c h a p« 
crity, possessed amiable and estimable Qualities : he ^' 
was just, open, sincere, brave, and, though in his TreoT' 
temper prone to anger, yet placable, and in his dis- h» c*»™^ 
positions mild and humane. His government was ^^' 
equitable and constitutional as far as depended on 
himself, but varied in vigour and wisdom according 
to the characters of his ministers. The chief defects 
of his politics arose from his predilection for his na- 
tive dominions, which involved Britain in alliances, 
subsidies, and hostilities, that, being unnecessary, 
were pernicious, in proportion to their magnitude. , 
His preference of one party of bis British subjects, 
during a great part of his reign, though neither very 
liberal nor wise, was the natural consequence of the 
circumstances in which he was placed, operating on 
his limited capacity. The last years of his life proved 
to him, that connexion with a certain confederacy 
was not necessary to the highest ministerial ability. 
In the first part of his reign, a minister of consider- ' 
able talents, and in many respects beneficial to his 
country, established systematic corruption as an en- 
gine of executive government ; and for many years 
this engine was beueved indispensable* In the last 
period of his reign, a minister demonstrated, that 
corruption was not necessary to superior genius, mag- 
nanimity, and energy ; but that talents and virtue, Natiooii 
promptly, directly, and decisively exerted for patriotic ^""** 
purposes, overbore all opposition, and procured, with rity.^'^^** 
the applause of the people, every resource which was 
wanted for British security and glory. The pacific 
policy of Sir Robert Walpole, and the persevering 
attention of Mr, Pelham, had a share in promoting 
the manufactures and commerce of this country ; 
but their astonishing rise under this king, was chiefly 
owing to a more general cause of British greatness 
— ^the progressive spirit of industry and enterprise 
which freedom fosters. 

From 
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^' science ^ ^jijd W the v^ous departxn^jats of learnjpg, 
176a Brirtaifl ;w^ eminently distinguished. Swift, Fop^, 
utcrature. and BoHnffhroke, ^egan tjhie literary dory of George's 
;rejgii ; "piojip^ofi graced its niiddle st9ge ; John- 
spn ,9fl4 flume adorned it^ later peripds^ Havijog 
before riy^edf and at tjus time rivalling the an- 
cients, in the various ^pecjes and degrees of poetry 
and philoS|Qphy, Britain f^ow for tJ^e first time p(mr 
tested the palm of histpfy^ opd broM^t her Uohejtr 
son an4 her Hunne^ to match the Livy and Herodotu^;, 
the Tacitus and Thucydjdes, of th^e £oiQa,ns and 
Greeks. TheQlpgy, inviestigated ]by the inquiring 
^nd philosophical spirit of^&ce an4 enlight^ed 
Enghshmen^ prbd4ce4 valuable aQcessipns to theo- 
retical and practical knowledge^ in the works of 
Warburton, Hard, Sherlock, Hoadley, ^nd Sedker. 
The dissenters also contributed |t considerable share 
to the learping and niety of the timies. While Foster^ 
WattS| apd Poddridge, uiculcated religious conduct^ 
by expounding apd impressing in det^the doctrines 
cff Christianity ; the learniS and logical Leland 
d^ended with force and success the whole Christian 
religion i^ainst the attacks of the deists. Not 
rational piety pnly, howeyer, mark the the^olpgipat 
efforts pf this pe4pd; ingenious adventurers in 
fanaticism framed ft new, specif sf Q^ superstitions 
which both at that time and sincp has produ^ced 
very important effects on the sentiments, cbaris^cter, 
and noanners of ^umbers o£ peoplf in aU ranks^ 
Whitefield and Wesley* having perceived that not a 
&w of the established plergy ))ad related in thp 
performance of their o^ci^ duties, formed a project 
i)f 9U]^{[lying, in their pijqi persqns, t^his denciencv 
of spiritus^ instri^ction j a^4. ha ord^jr tq establisjii 
suffiqent ii^u^c^ prof^sa^d superior sanctity* p^4 
I^^t^dptd (living iUuDftinatiofl, Bpujg bpl^>[ieiL 
of dexterity and address, they played siu^cessfully 

on 
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6h' the fanciteif aitid prions, atid' macle a multitude chap. 
df coiiverts to theit rei^ective kinds of enthusiasm. '* 
They certainly were the means of rousing the clergy i-reo; 
to a mor6 Vigorous discharge of their professional 
occupation ; and it iS pl*obable that they may have # 
also made some of their votaries, by \;\^orking on 
their iR^rs and fancies, pious and charitable, whom 
reason and cottbdence might not have influenced. 
So fei^ their efforts may have been salutar^*^ : but the 
first principle of their theory, divine illumination;^ 
superseding thifr necessity of human disciplinie ahd 
learning, has' opened the Way to ihany illiterate and 
ignorant undertakers, who, either ciTcidating or 
statSonaiy^ Have inculcated and impressed their 
absurd' and often pernicious doctrines on the weak 
and the credulous ; so that frequently profligacy, 
antf not rarely insanity and suicide, ifeve flowed 
from such spiritual instrufctions. In the lighter 
species of composition, England shewed that she' 
cbuld excel, as well as in the graver and deeper. 
If Spain and France could respectively boast of 
Cervantes and I^ Sage, Britain could boast of 
SmoUet and^ Fielding. But now there were not 
only, as in tlie time of Anne,, a few illustrious in' 
the different provinces of geniifs ; there were many 
respedtable. The precepts, arid much more the 
ex^ample of the great writers of that age had diffused 
taste and the study of composition ; and many more 
had obtained a^ competent share of useful and 
elegant erudition, than at any former period of 
English history. In no age or country had learning 
been more widely spread, than in Britain in the year 
1760. 

In- the fine arts, England was beginning to attain k»« «»• 
distinction. The encouragement bestowed on the 
siiblime compositions of Handel, had stimulated the 
natives to musical effort. Hogarth shewed that 
England could use the pencil as well as the pen ; 
and with the bold originality of genius, he pursued 

a path 
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^ *^ A P. a path hitherto untrodden.. Reynolds also laid the 

^' foundation of that fam^, which he since raised to 

1760. so great a height. In architecture, improvements 

were made by the taste and genius of a Burlington j 

still, however, a relish continued for the ponderous 

structmres of Vanburgh. 

Manners. Th£ manners of tnat age, though abounding in 
parade and form, were in many respects dignmed 
and impressive. They certainly contained a much 
greater degree of pomp, and state, and ceremony, 
than was necessary for social parties in common 
life. Mingled with this stiffiiess and precision, 
there was, in conversation and in familiar writing, 
an indelicacy, less indeed than in the preceding age 
of George I., but still far short of just taste and 
moral refinement. This was probably encouraged 
by the practice of the court, to which modesty and 
reputation were not then necessary passports. The 
king's mistresses still continued to mix in all fashion- 
able parties, and even to be companions to the 
princesses.^ 

The signal successes which adorned the last years 
of George II., the exaltation of England, and the 
depression of her enemies, raised his majesty to a 
degree of popularity which he had never before 
enjoyed. The warm fancies of his admirers repre- 
sented him as equal in wisdom and heroism to any, 
or all, the princes that ever sat on the English 
throne; and we may safely concur with the his- 
torian of his reign', that no prince was ever more 
popular at the time of his decease. 

George in his person was somewhat lower than 
the middle size, well formed, with prominent eyes, 
a high nose, good features, and a fair complexion* 
He was bom in Novemljer 16S3, and in 1705 
married princess Caroline of Anspach, by whom he 
had six children, who came to maturity, besides 

c 

^ 8«e Lord Orford, pas^fim. * See SmoUet, vol v. p. 51% 

several 
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several others who died young : two sons, Frederic chap. 
born in 1707* who on his father's accession to the ^' 
throne was prince of Wales, and William duke of neo. 
Cumberiand ; and four daughters, the princess of 
Orange, princess AmeUa, the princess of Hesse, and 
the queen of Denmark. Frederic married in 1736 
the princess Augusta of Saxe-gotha. By her he had 
five sons and three daughters, who came to maturity : 
George, bom May 24th O. S. 1738, now our gra- - 
cious sovereign ; Edward late duke of York ; Wil- 
liam Henry duke of Gloucester ; Henry-Frederic 
late duke of Cumberland ; Frederic- William, de- 
ceased ; Augusta duchess of Brunswick ; Louisa^ 
deceased; and Matilda, late queen of Denmark. 
His highness the prince of Wales dying in his 
father's life-time in 1751, his eldest son George 
became prince of Wales, and heir of his grand- 
father's crown. As Frederic himself had not 
confined his preference to whigs, but desired to be 
king of Great Britain, and not of a party, he en^ 
deavoured to instil the same sentiments into his 
heir. 

The tuition of prince George was committed to Education oi 
John Stuart earl of Bute, who was a nobleman of ^t^*of 
respectable talents* and erudition, and particularly waUs. 
distinguished for decency and propriety of conduct. 
During the life of his grandfather, his highness had 
been brought up in a state of retirement, and was 
totally free from juvenile excesses. A warm, affec- 
tionate, and benevolent heart was unalloyed by ad- 
dons habits ; on the other hand, a sound and acute 
, understanding was not furnished with the actual ex- 
perience aiid discernment into characters, which a 
more enlarged intercourse with mankind, in such a 
mind, ipust have produced. The filial, fraternal, 
and other affections of the. prince were very strong. 
Those whom he loved, he loved fervently j in that 
Dumber was his tutor, the earl of Bute j whom his 

judgment 
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CHAP, judgment readily discovered to be a man of merit. 
^' It must be the coldness of experienced age, after 
1760. frequent deceptions correcting its errors, not the ge- 
sentiments H^rous crcdulity of uususpectiug youth, that will ac- 
and charac ^irately , scau the talents of those whom it loves. 
Even iri age itself, wisdom is often lost in affection. 
H (Cannot therefore be surprising, that the attach- 
mient 6f a youth of twenty years of age should ex- 
aggerate the merits of its object. Ifis highness's 
regard for the earl of Bute was very great ; and his 
lordship being zealously attached to the church of 
England and his reli^ous duties, studiously and suc- 
cessfully infused these principles and sentiments into 
the mind of his royal pupil. Being a man of irre- 
proachable morals, he saw it necessary, from the 
state of the court and its influence on the pubKc, to 
instil such sentiments into the heir of the crown as 
might induce him to patronise decency and modesty, 
and give a change to the prevailing manners. The 
prince so educated, although he did not much ap- 
pear in pubKc, was, from the general report of ms 
character, very popular. He was, besides, a native 
of England, and presumed to possess the sentiments 
of an Englishman — to be more attached to his own 
country, than to the foreign territories of his family. 
4" face both elegant and manly, combining the 
blooming freshness of youth with firmness and vi- 
gour; a coimtehance expressing the open frankness, 
benevolence, and boldness of the English character; 
a stature above the middle size ; a figure uniting 
strength and comeliness ; with unassuming and li- 
beral manners ; co-operated with the generd opinion 
of his head and heart, and his situation, in rendering 
him a favourite with the nation. 

The total discomfiture of the jacobite party in 
prince George's very early youth, by taking away 
the only plausible pretext for the exclusive encou- 
ragement of whigs, facilitated the road to a more 

liberal 
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liberal choice of counsellors. Thus the change of c h a p. 
circumstances concurred with the sentiments of his '- 
parents and the education of the prince, in forming 
him to be king of a country, and not of a party. — 
Such was our present sovereign, in character and 
estimation, at the death of his grand&then 



1760. 
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CHAP. II. 

Accession of George III. — State and resources of the countfy, 
— First councU of the king. — Prince Edward and lord 
Bute made privy-counseUors. — Meeting of parliament. — 
His Majes^s first speech. — Expresses his satisfaction ai 
the cessation of party dissensions — his resolution to adhere 
to the engagements of his grandfather. — Is universally po" 
pular. — General principle of the young king in the choice 
of counsellors. — Unanimity of parliament^ and libercU 
supplies. — The king recommends measures for securing tie 
independence of' the Judges. — An act passed for thatpuT'' 
pose. — Recompence besto^wed on Mr. Arthur Onslow. — 
Parliament dissolved. — Partial changes in administra^ 
tion. — Lord Bute made secretary of state. — Cam-- 
paign 1761. — British operations.— r Attack and capture of 
BeUeisle. — America. — East Indies ; siege and reduction 
of Pondicherry. — Pcmerfvl army sent by France to Hesse 

Cassel. — Prince Ferdinand disconcerts their projects 

Military ability of the Hereditary Prince. — Marquis of 
Granby.^^King of Prussia acts chiefly on the defensive. — 
Baffles the attempts of his combined enemies. — Negocia^ 
tions. — Proffered intervention of Spain indignantly re* 
jected by Mr. Pitt. — He discovers the hostile compact of 
the House of Bourbon. — Bold and decisive scheme for com- 
pelling Spain to declare her intentions^ — opposed by lard 
ButCf and ooer-ruled by a majority. — Mr. Pitt resigns his 
office. — Character of his administration. — Marriage of the 
king to the princess Charlotte , of Mecklenhurg Strelitz. — 
Lord Bute, chiefdirector of affairs. — Prejudices against. — 
F^ent justifies the foresight of Mr. Pitt. — Hostile avcnoals . 
of Spain. — Britain declares war against that kingdom. 

CHAP. TU'O sooner was the death of George 11. known, 

"• than the prince of Wales was proclaimed king, 

i7«x by the title of George III. On his accession, all 

Q^'ivL ^^^^ ^^ ^'^^ ardently and sincerely testified their 

*°^* * satisfaction. The wmgs were attached to a prince 

of 
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of the house of Branswic, and the tories rejoiced c h a i". 
that they were to be governed by a sovereign free "• 
from party prejudices. Those who were neither \feo. 
whigs nor tories, were delighted with a king ao* 
qiiainted with our laws and constitution, a native 
of Britain, fond of his country, and who was ex- 
pected to employ talents and virtue wherever they 
were to be found. All regarded their young king 
with affection, predicted, from his character and the 
circumstances of the country, an auspicious reign, 
and were happy in the prospect afforded by his age 
and state of health that it would also be long. 

The resources of the country which his majestv 
was now called to govern, were increased beyond all 
former computation. War, which is' so pernicious 
an obstacle to other mercantile nations, had opened 
new channels to the traders of Great Britain. The 
superiority of her marine force bad crushed the na- 
vigation of France,* her great rival in commerce. 
She now supplied, on her own terms, all those fo- 
reign markets, at which, in time of peace, she was 
undersold by that dangerous competitor. Revenue 
and national credit were proportionably great ; the 
immense sums required for the manifold services of 
the war, were forthcoming on demand. The sum 
total granted for that year amounted to nearly six- 
teen millioAs sterling. The British army in various 
parts of the world consisted of ninety-seven regi- 
ments of foot, and thirty-one of horse and dragoons, 
amounting to about an hundred and ten thousand ; - 
the German auxiliaries, in British pay, were sixty 
thousand ; the ships of the line, including fifties, 
were an hundred and twenty-one ; the frigates and 
sloops proportionably numerous ; and the seamen 
in actual service amounted to seventy thousand. 
The ordnance establishment was in proportion to 
those of the army and navy> This force was com- 
manded by officers selected by the penetration of 
the minister ; who, in his choice of agents, consi^ 

Q 2 dered 
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c H A P. dered merely the object of the respective trusts ; 
^^ and disregarding family connexion, or any other 
neo. adventitious ground of preference, appointed instru* 
ments the most fitted for effecting the destined pur- 
pose. The recent establishment of a national mi- 
litia, answering most of the ends of internal defence, 
permitted the executive power to employ the regular 
troops, if necessary, out of the kingdom. Notwith- 
standing the expensive war, the means of internal 
security, as well as of influence and dignity at home 
and abroad, were under the . command of the exe- 
cutive government, which employed so very ener- 
getic a minister as Mr. Secretary Pitt. 
The king's Qn the 27th of October the king held his first 
^ov^ ' council, in which he declared his resolution to pro- 
secute the just and necessary war in which his king- 
dom was engaged. His majesty's first proclamation, 
dated the 31st of October, was a strong and striking 
instance of his regard for the • interests of religion 
and virtue. Its purport was, to encourage piety and 
morality, and to prevent and punish vice, profaneness, 
and immorality, which at that time were extremely 
prevalent. His majesty, two days after his accession, 
appointed his eldest brother prince Edward and John 
earl of Bute privy-counsellors. Parliament, agree- 
ably to an act made for the purpose, continued to 
exercise its office for six months after the decease of 
Rm speedi the king. On November the 18th it assembled ; 
[esty to%r. aud the new king, seated on the throne, deUvered a 
iiamcnt, spcech, wcll fitted to confirm the high opinion of the 
public. He expressed his concern for the loss which 
he and the nation had sustained by the death of his 
grandfather, especially at a season so critical to the 
country ; and his sense of the weight and importance 
of the task now devolved upon him, being called to 
the govenunent of this country at such a time and 
under such circumstances. He implored the divine 
assistance in his endeavours to discharge his duty, 
and proceeded in the following energetic strain : 

" Bom 
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** Bom and educated in this country, I glory in the chap. 
name of Briton ; and the peculiar nappiness of my "* 
life will ever consist in promoting the welfare of a 17^. 
people, whose loyalty and warm affection to me I 
consider as the greatest and most permanent security 
of my throne ; and I doubt not, but their steadiness 
in those principles will equal the firmness of my in- 
variable resolution to adhere to, and strengthen, thi^ 
excellent constitution in church and state, and to 
maintain toleration inviolable. The civil and reUgi- 
ous rights of my loving subjects are equally dear to 
me with the valuable prerogatives of my crown ; and 
as the surest foundation of the whole, and the best 
means to draw down the divine favour on my reign, 
it is mf fixed purpose to countenance and encourage 
the practice of true religion and virtue." He then 
mentioned the successes of ourselves and our allies, 
the state of compierce, and the land and sea-force in 
which he found the kingdom ; afler which he pro- 
ceeded as follows : " In this state I have found things 
at my accession to the throne of my ancestors : happy 
in viewing the prosperous part of it ; happier still 
should I have been, had I found my kingdoms, whose 
true interest I have entirely at heart, in full peace: 
but since the ambition, injurious encroachments, 
and dangerous designs of my enemies, rendered the 
war both just and necessary, and the generous over- 
ture made last winter towards a congress for a pacifi- 
cation has not yet produced any suitable return, I 
am determined, with your cheerful and powerful 
assistance, to prosecute this war with vigour, in order 
to attain to that desirable object, a safe and honour- 
able peace. For this purpose, it is absolutely incum- 
bent on us to be early prepared ; and I rely upon 
your zeal and hearty concurrence to support the 
king of Prussia, and the rest of my iallies, and to 
make ample provision for carrying on the war, as the 
only means to bring our enemies to equitable terms 
of accommodation." After addressing the house of 

Q 3 commons 
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CHAP, commons oii the supplies, he conduded his speech in 
^^^^ the followinff words : " The eyes of all Europe are 
**7^^ upon you ; from your resolutions the protestant in- 
terest hopes for protection, as well as all our friends 
for the preservation of their independency ; and our 
^[lemies fear the final disappointment of their ambi- 
tious and destructive views. Let these hopes and 
fears be confirmed and augmented, by the vigour, 
unanimity, and dispatch of our proceedings. In this 
expectation I am tne more encouraged, by a pleasing; 
circumstance, which I look upon as one of tne most 
auspicious omens of my reign. That happy extinc- 
tion of divisions, and that union and good harmony 
which continue to prevail amongst my subjects, af- 
ford me the most agreeable prospects. The natural 
disposition and wish of my heart are to cement and 
promote them ; and I promise mySelf that nothing 
will arise on your part, to interrupt or disturb a situa- 
tion so essential to the trade and lasting felicity of 
this great people." 
iiv«sene«i This spccch was extremely satisfactory both to 
parliament and to the public. Very loyal addresses 
were returned by both houses ; but that of the house 
of commons Was peculiarly forcible and eloquent. 
From the promotion of Pitt to be prime minister, 
Suspetision there had been no parliamentary opposition. Una- 
and unani- nimity m both houses marked the first session oi the 

Saroemr'^" ^^^S^ ^^ Gcorgc III., and the most liberal supplies 

were granted without a dissenting voice. The sums 

Libemi sup. required for the public services of I76I amounted 

^^'®'' to nineteen millions, twelve of which it was necessary 

to raise by a loan, and add to the debt which his ma- " 

j^ty found at his accession. The civil list was fixed 

at 800,000/. A message from the throne stated the 

extraordinary expences incurred by several provinces 

of America in their exertions during the war, and 

parliament, as a compensation, voted 200,000/. 

1761. On the 3d of March 176l,his majesty, in his speech 

i^commetdt ^^^^ *^^ throuc, recouimended a measure displaying 

1 2 the 
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the libemluty and patriotism of his cl»iract8n fiy chap. 
the death of the King, all officers appointed by him ' 
are vacated, and require new commissions^ Of mu 
these were the offices of judges. In very early '® p*^- 
times, our kings in person often heard and decided render the 
causes ; but ever since the reign of Edward I. aiod ^^^^^ ' 
the establishment of the different courts and of re-> ^e crown : 
gular circuits, diey have delegated that power to the 
several mdges* For a long period these held their 
places during f^asure ; consequea^tly, the admini* 
stration of justice must have depended very often on 
the views, interests, or passions of the reigning prince. 
In the reign of William IJI. a nH>re stable tenure of 
office was proposed ^d established, and it was 
enacted % that the ommissions of the judges should 
be made, not as formerly, during pleasure, but dur- 
ing the faithful discharge of their duties ; and thenr 
salaries were ascertained and established, so that it 
might be lawful to remove them, on the address of 
botii houses of parliament.^ Notwithstanding this 
wise provision, the office of the judges determined 
on the demise of the crown. With praiseworthy 
earnestness for the impartial administration of public 
justice, his majesty signified, that he considered the 
independency and uprightness of the judges, as essen- 
tial to the proper exercise of their office, as one of 
the best securities for the rights and liberties of his 
subjects, and as most conducive to the honour of his 
crown. He, therefore, recommended to the consi- 
deration of parliament, that such farther provision 
might be made for securing the judges in the en- 
joyment of their offices during their good behaviour, 
notwithstanding the demise of the crown, as should 
be most expedient. Parliament expressed a strong act to that 
sense of the wisdom and liberality of this measurei p"T«*' 



* Statutes at large, 13 W. III. cap. 2.' 

^ See Blkckstone'j Commentaries, vol. i. p. 967« 
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CHAP- and an act was passed to the effect recommended in 
"• the speech/ 

1751. The parliament was now approaching to its dis- 
solution. Mr. Arthur Onslow had been speaker for 
thirty-'three years in five successive parliaments* He 
now declared, that his age and infirmities would pre- 
vent his return to the house ; and on this declaration 
it was immediately moved, and unanimously carried, 
" that the thanks of the house should be given to 
Mr. Speakef, for his long and faithful services ; for 
the unshaken integrity of his conduct ; for his steady 
impartiality in the exercise of his office ; and his 
unwearied endeavours to promote the real interests 
of his kins and country, to maintain the honour and 
dignity of parliament, and to preserve inviolable the 

Pension be- ^S^^ .^^^ privilcgcs of the commoHs of Great Bri- 
stow^ on tain.*' The house farther unanimously addressed 
o^^**" the king, beseeching him to confer some testimony 
of his royal favour on Mr. Onslow. His majesty, 
in answer, expressed his high esteem for the gen- 
tleman recommended, and bestowed on him a pen^^ 
S>fui^ sion of 3000/- a year for his own life and that of his 
son. On the 19th of March, his majesty, having 
expressed his complete approbation of the conduct 
of parliament, prorogued it ; and in April, it was 
dissolved. 

About this time some partial changes were made 
in administration. Mr. Legge . was dismissed from 
his office of chancellor of me exchequer \ and vis- 
count 

* Mr. Bebham Uboiirs to dimmish the merit of this proposal of his majesty ; by 
which, for the geheral good of his people, he shewed his disposition to lessen th^ 
influence of the crown. He asserts, that this was no saaifice on the part of the 
crown, as no minister would advise such a dismissal. This, however, is a mere a8<* 
sumption of Mr. Belsham*8. A minister might advise the refusal of new commis- 
sions to judgeffobnoxious to him, as good judges might be to a bad minister ; and a 
new king, before the act of 1761, had the power of such dismission : that power is^ 
in the act desired by his majesty, entirely renounced. 

' Mr. Belsham, in the account that he gives of this change", imputes to his sove- 
reign mean and unworthy motives. According to this writer, his majesty had, at the 
preceding election, (being then prince of Wales,) sent a peremptory message to 
Mr. Legge» who was about to be chosen member for Hampshire, pressing him to 

/ relinquish 
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count Barrington appointed in his'place ; lotd Hoi- chap. 
demesse resigned his office of secretary of state, and "• 
^as succeeded by lord Bute. Mr. Pitt still continued j^^j 
principal secretary, and consequently at the head of Lord Bute 
administration, as he must have been of any political ^^of 
body of which he was a member. sute. 

The chief military enterprise undertaken by The cam- 
Britain in the campaign 1761, was the attack of p*'^"^"'- 
Belleisle, a large island lying off the south coast of ^ muwc. 
Brittany. This place was about twelve leagues in 
circumference, strongly fortified, and afforded to its 
possessors the command of a great extent of French 
coast. It was . apprehended, that it might be of 
service to the English trade and shipping in time of 
peace ; and, as a receptacle for privateers, Aight 
annoy the trade of France in time of war ; or that 
the French, when a treaty should be set on foot, 
aware of its advantages, might offer in exchange 
for it some ,other valuable possession ; and uiider 
these ideas an expedition was ordered. The land- 
forces were commanded by general Hodgson, and 
the fleet by commodore Keppel, brother to the earl 
of Albemarle. On the 29th of March they sailed 
from Spithead, and on the 7th of April arrived off 

irefinquish bis pretensions in favour of sir Simon Stuart, a near relation to the earl of 
Butec '* Mr. Legge (says Mr. Belaham) represented, in very respectful language 
his earnest desire to gratify the wishes of his royal highness, if timely intimation had 
been ^iven him of his intention ; but, as things were now circumstanced, he could 
ooc, in honour to himself or justice to his friends, recede from the nomination al- 
ready made. This (continues Mr. Belsham) was a species of contumacy altogether 
unpardonable ; and the new monarch took a very early and decisive opportunity to 
demonstrate to the world, how different was his system of thinking from that of 
Louis XII. who, with a magnanimity truly royal, declared it beneath the dignity of - 
a king to revenge the quarrels of a duke cf Orleans.** Belsham, vol. i. p. 17* 
This paragraph contains an assertion injurious to our sovereign, without any proof 
or vouchers. Where is the evidence that the prince sent such a message ? There is 
none in Mr. Belsham*s history ; but even if the prince had sent such a message, is 
there any proof, that, l^ecause Mr. llegge did not do what was not practicable, the 
prince should conceive such resentment against him, as on that account to deprive 
him of his office seven years after ? Where is the testimony that supports thu as- 
sertion, imputing to the sovereign, malignity and revenge ? Is it a construction 
founded on general experience of that illustrious personage's dispositions ? Are ma- 
lice and rancour supposed, even by his enemies, to be component parts of the king's 
character ? An impartial historian, will admit no assertion that is unsupported t^ 
testimony, and contrary to probability. 

Belleisle. 
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CHAP. Belleide* On ' the 8th, th^y attempted a kiuUpg 
"• where its beach was mo^t accessible; but, after 
1751. several brave and repeated* efforts, were ob%ed to 
desist, with the loss of near five hundred meUr Not 
dispirited, however, by this repulse, they determined 
to make another trial, as soon as less bcHsterpus 
weather shoidd permit j but this was not the case 
till the 25th of April. On that day they made a 
second attempt, and not where the coast was weakest,, 
but strongest ; they proceeded on the same prin- 
ciple, the application of which had carried the 
heights of Abraham^ and they placed their chief 
hopes in the difficulty of the precipices ; and con- 
cluded that the enemy, trusting to that circumstance, 
would be off their guard. To conceal their main 
attempt, they amused the enemy by two feigned 
attacks in different quarters. By these means, 
brigadier Lambert efiected a landing, and g^ed 
possession of a hill over-hanging the sea ; formed 
his men, and repulsed a body of French, which had 
been sent to dislodge him from- his post. Having 
now the command of this part of the shore, the 
British troops in a short time made good their land- 
siege of the iug, and immediately commenced the siege with 
fort, great vigour : w|iile the fortress, on the other hand, 

was very gallantly defended, and several bloody 
contests took place. At last the chevalier St. CroiXj^ 
debarred by the British fleet from any communi- 
cation with the continent, and pressed on b& sides, 
juid capture. Surrendered, by an honourable capitulation, on the 
7th of June, two months after the arrival of the 
British armament Although in England all men 
did not equally estimate the value of the conquest, 
yet they agreed in praising the military and naval 
exertions by which it had been obtained. 
Transactions In AmcHca SO much had been already done, that 
m^r^t' little remained now to be accomplished by war. 
The Cherokee Indians had been troublesome and 
incursive on our western frontiers, but were entirely 

defeated 
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defeated by colcMiel Grant, and compelled to make chap, 

peace on our own terms. In the West Indies, a ^ — 

small armament, under ' Lord RoUo and sir James nei. 
Douglas, sailed against Dominica, one of the neutral 
islands, but occupied by the French, and reduced it 
under the dominion of Great Britain, 

In the East Indies, as we have seen, Pondicherry ^j^^ 
only remained in possession of the French. Against ' 
this beautiful town and important fortress, in the 
progress of success, the British troops proceeded. ^^.^ 
Colonel Coote invested it by land, and admiral bJegc"pon- 
Stevens by sea. In November I76O, the batteries dichcrry. 
and works raised by the besiegers suffered great 
damage from a violent storm, but were quicklv 
rejMiired, and the operations were carried on with 
vigour and perseverance. The besieged made a ^^^'^'^ 
resolute and gallant defence, expecting the arrival 
of a powerful fleet to their relief; but at length 
being attacked by famine, they were reduced to 
extreme distress, and obliged to subsist on the flesh 
of camels, of elephsmts, and even of dogs. On the 
1st of January 1761, a violent storm dispersed the 
British fleet, and gave the besieged sanguine hopes 
of provision and succour. The British admiral, 
however, exerted such diligence and celerity, that 
in four days after the storm, he again appeared 
before the place, with eleven ships of the line and 
one frigate, two of the line having been wrecked. 
Being disappointed, after such flattering hopes of 
assistance, the besieged became desperate; but 
neither they nor their general made any offer to 
surrender. At length a breach being effected, and 
only one day's provision of any kind remaining, a 
signal from the town was made for a suspension of 
arms. A Jesuit and two civiUans offered to capi- 
tulate ; but the governor would propose no terms, 
and sent out a paper full of invectives against the 
English, as breakers of the treaties relative to In^a. 
As the governor would not capitulate, and the offer 
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CHAP, of the inhabitants without his concurrence could not 
^^' be regarded, the city was taken by storm, and aban- 
doned to the plunder of the victors. Colonel Coote 
and his co-adjutor, by their courage, conduct, 
unanimity, and perseverance, effected this conquest 
on the 15th of January I76I, and thus gave a final 
blow to the French power in the Camatic. 
Affainin In Bengal, an attempt was made to revive the 
Bengal. powcr of Frauce. On me taking of Chand^magore 
in 1757» Mr. Law % a subject of France, had with a 
party of French fugitives ^ retired into the north- 
western regions of India, and his European followers 
soon amounted to about two hundred men. The 
great Mogul had a short time before been deposed 
by an irruption of Mahrattas, and soon after dying, 
one of his sons, Shah Taddah, assumed the title of 
his father, supported by some of his provinces, and 
Projects of opposed by others. Law offered this young prince 
^^' his service with his two hundred Europeans, which 

was accepted with great joy ; and, though the 
prince's opponents were extremely numerous, yet, 
by the superiority of European genius, enterprise, 
and military skill, to those of the feeble Asiatics; he 
easily turned the scale in his favour, and reduced 
several considerable districts to obedience. Law, 
elated with this success, in an evil hour persuaded 
him to turn his arms against Bengal ; and he ac- 
cordingly entered that kingdom with eighty thou- 
sand men of his own, and upwards of two hundred 
French. The subah of Bengal marched to oppose 
him with twenty thousand natives, but a much more 
^»T»^ formidable force in five hundred English. The 
i4. * °^' British and their allies gained a complete victory 
' over the French and their auxiliaries : Mr. Law was 
taken prisoner, and his fellow-adventurers killed, 
taken, or dispersed ; the great Mogul being among 
the native prisoners. This victory happened on the 

* Nephew to Law, so noted about 1 720, for hit Mi»''tsippi scheme. 

same 
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same day on wliich Pondicherry was taken, and chap. 
thus by both was a final blow given to the power of ^^' 
France in India. ngi. 

We left the French in possession of the whole campaign 
territory of Hesse, and a considerable part of West- \n ow^any. 
phalia. Their force in Germany greatly surpassed 
that of prince Ferdinand, and rendered it necessary 
for him to act with cautious circumspection. .The 
general object of the allies was the same in this as 
in the preceding campaigns ; namely, to drive the 
French out of Germany : but the scene of their efforts 
was different The French army was powerful, and 
well supplied with provisions. Prince Ferdinand, object, md 
in forming his plan of operations, considered the prince^^Per. 
different characters of the contending troops. The <i>n«d. 
French, though equally brave, he knew, were not 
equally hardy with his own soldiers ; he therefore 
projected a winter-campaign, in which the hardi- 
ness of his own troops, inured to the country and 
climate, would somewhat compensate for the supe- 
rior force of the enemy. Accordingly, on the ninth 
of February, he prepared to attack the enemy on 
every side, while they were totally off their guard ; 
and on February the 10th, began his march. The 
centre, led by his serene highness in person, pene- 
trated directly into Hesse, and made its way towards 
Cassel : the right and left of the army were each at a 
very considerable distance from, this body ; but so 
disposed as fully to co-operate in the general plan, 
which was very extensive. The hereditary prince, 
who commanded on the right, marched by Stad- 
bergen and Mengeringhausen ; and leaving the 
country of Hesse to the eastward, as the alarm was 
to be as sudden and as widely diffused as possible, 
he pushed forward with the utmost expedition into 
the heart of the French quarters. General Sporken 
commanded a corps of troops to the left, and pene- 
trated into Thuringia. These movements cut off 
the French from communication with a strong gar- 
rison 
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CHAP, nson which they had pkced at Gottingen, and 
^^' with the army of the empire in Lower Saxony; 
1791, and at the same time opened a communication 
between the army of the allies and of Prussia. On 
the approach of the allies, the French^ notwith- 
standing their numbers, fled in great consternation ; 
and had not the country, by its defiles and difficul- 
ties,, favoured their retreat, they might have been 
entirely destroyed. Prince Ferdinand attacked 
Fruster, a weU-fortified town on the river £der, one 
of the streams which fall into the Weser. ' H^ 
He reduces fouud the placc wcU prepared ; but, though at first 
Fruster. rcpulscd, hc iu a few days compelled it to surrender, 
Atchieve- and thcrc got possession of a large magazine. That 
lori Giiby. gallant and enterprising officer the marquis of 
Granby « who had succeeded lord George Sackville 
in the command of the English, attacked and 
stormed several strong forts and castles in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the chief magazines of the enemy 
were either taken or destroyed. Marpurg, upon the 
river Laun which falls into the Rhine, and Leighayn^ 
Siege of : were blockaded. But the chief object of the prince 
^^***^' was the siege of Cassel, on which the fortune of the 
campaign must evidendy turn ; since, if the strongly^ 
fortified capital of Hesse were taken, the inferior 
places would certainly fall. Meanwhile marshal 
Broglio, the French commander, collected his dis- 
persed troops, and being reinforced from France, 
returned to meet the victorious enemy* The allied 
army had been divided, in carrying on the diiSerent 
operations ; and the hereditary prince having ad- 
vanced a considerable way before his uncle, was 
«»«>• attacked by Broglio, and defeated. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, finding it necessary to raise the siege and 
evacuate Hesse, made a verv able retreat towards 
Hanover ; and though disappointed in the hopes 
that he entertained trom his winter campaign, yet 

' Not direetlj, but after ks confluence with the Fnldo. 
f Grandfather of the present duke of Rutland 

his 
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hffi eiqpeelitien was fftr from being without eflfect ; chap. 
for, by seizing and destroying the magazines of the "• 
eneniy^ he pre^«ited them from availing themselves n^i. 
of their suocfesses. Both armies returned to winter* 
quarters, and it was the end of June befoi'e they again 
took thcifieW. Maridial Broglio, being iJtl*ongly rein«- ^^^ 
fbroedi marched from Cassel, and moved towards alia embUd 
the Dim^ ^ to join a body of troops in Westphalia ^V"^.^ ***• 
under the prince de Soubise. General Sporken, ^^"^ 
who occupied a strong position on the banks of the 
same river, on the approach of the gmM aiiny of 
the en^itiy, attempted a retreat) but did Hot effect his 
purpose without nis rear being attacked, tod sufler- 
ii^ considerable loss. Marshal Brogliohavitig joined 
Soubise, marched forward against the allied army, 
which prince Ferdinand had posted on the Lippe, 
on the eastern frontiers of Westphalia and the con. 
fines of Lower Saxony. Discovering that the de- 
si^ of the enettiy was to attack him, the prince 
took a very strong poation, and also employed 
effectual measures for securing a retreat, should it 
be necessary. Broglio^ Oii the 15th' of July, made a 
furicms attack upon the tnarquifi of Granby*s posts, 
and after a violent conflict was repulsed ; but the next Rep»J«<«i by 
ddy the French made a general attack. Prince Fer- ^™°**^' 
dma;rid^ though with very inferior numbers, by his 
skilful disposition, and his readiness in seizing advan- 
tages which were afforded him on one side by thfe tar- 
diness of the French, was victorious ; but tfie victory 
was ilot decisive* Broglio thought it expedient to 
separate the troops^ and teent Soubise westward to 
besiege Munster, while he himself proceeded td- 
waffds Hanover and BrUnswic ; and so secured his 
communication, that he could easily retreat into 
Hesse^ should thit be expedient. Prince Ferdinand, 
moving eastward to wiatch the ioiotions of Broglio, 
sent the hereditary prince to protect Munster; which 

^ A river on the confines of Westphalia and Hea^, which h\h into the Weser. 

purpose 
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purpose he effected so completely, as to prevent 
Soubise from besieging that city, and compel him to 
retire. Meanwhile BrogUo was making rapid ad- 
vances in Lower Saxony : on the 5th of October he 
attacked the city of Wolfenbuttle, which after a 
siege of five days he took, and proceeded to Bruns- 
wic. The hereditary prince, however, being sent 
by his uncle to the relief of his father's capital, by 
the skiU and activity of his movements compelled 
the enemy to raise the siege, and also to evacuate 
Wolfenbuttle : soon af ler, both armies retired into 
winter-quarters. After sdl the variety of operar 
tions and vicissitudes of fortune, both the French 
and the allies were nearly in the same situation as at 
the commencement of the campaign. 

The king of Prussia in this campaign, contrary 
to the plan which he had adopted in the former 
years of the war, and notwithstanding the glorious 
actions and important atchievements of the pre- 
ceding season, resolved to act upon the defensive. 
Aware, however, that this resolution would encou- 
rage his enemies, he skilfidly concealed it, by 
threatening operations which he did not mean to 
carry into execution. The plan of his enemies, 
was, that Loudohn, assisted by the Russians, should 
undertake a war of sieges in Silesia ; that Roman- 
zow should carry on the war on the side of Prussia 
and Pomerania, and, assisted by the Russian and 
Swedish fleets, besiege Kolberg ; while marshal 
Daun commanded an army in Saxony, which was 
to serve as a magazine for reinforcing the other 
armies, and co-operating either with Loudohn or 
Broglio, or causing a diversion in favour of Ro- 
manzow. After a long siege, the Russians and 
Swedes captured Kolberg. The king himself un- 
dertook the defence of Silesia against the Russians 
and Austrians ; and the chief display of his military 
skill was in the encampment that he formed, whicn 
defied the attack and prevented the progress of the 

enemy 
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enemy during the greater part of the * campaign, chap. 
In September he destroyed the Russian magazines ; ^' 
and had not his own provisions failed, would have 1761. 
prevented any important blow from being struck in 
Silesia ; but on the 29th of September, being obliged 
to leave his strong post, general Loudohn attacked 
and surprised Schweidnitz, which closed the cam- 
paign in Silesia. By this loss, added to the capture 
of Kolberg, the campaign of 1761 was on the whole 
disastrous to Prussia. 

The British minister was now engaged in a busi- J^*^' 
ness which in its consequence gave occasion to peace. 
very great changes in the state : this was a nego- 
ciation for peace. In winter I76O, France began 
to see that her hopes from successes in Germany 
were by no means likely 'to be realized ; that Bri- 
tain, invigorated by Pitt^ continued with unrelaxed 
efforts to support her allies on the continent ; and 
that Frederic still baffled, and was likely to baffle, 
all the force of his enemies. Her revenue, which 
had principally supported the expence of the war, 
was exhausted by enormous expences, and her ambi- 
tion was humbled by . discomfiture and disaster, 
which had made the war so general. Expressing 
her wishes for peace, therefore, she now seemed to 
be in earnest. Her allies were aware, that if she 
withdrew from the confederacy, it would be unsafe 
for them to continue hostilities. Sweden, the sub- 
sidiary of France, was informed by the court of 
Versailles, that the state of the French finances 
did not permit the longer continuance of the sub- 
sidy ; and the courts of Petersburg, Vienna, Swe- 
den, and Poland, concurred in overtures for a nego- 
ciation. On the 25th of March I76I, declarations 
to that effect were signed by the ministers of 'the five 
powers at Paris, and on the 31st of the sam^ month 
delivered at London. A declaration of the saiue 

> $e« QUlies's Fra^erickr p« 955^ 
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CHAP, import^ by the kings of Britain and Prassia, was 
"• dated on the 3d of April ; and Augsburg was by 
1761. both parties fixed on as the most commodious situa- 
tion for a congress. As the number of the parties 
concerned, and the variety and complication of their 
interests, must render the negociation intricate, it 
was ufianimously agreed by the parties, that neutral 
powers should be admitted to the convention. To 
simplify as much as possible the views and objects 
of the different parties, it was found most expedient 
to recur to the origin of the war, in which their 
respective purposes had been first manifested, and 
by the events of which they had since been jointly 
or severally affected. Many as were the relations 
and consequences which the war in its progress in- 
volved, yet, on tracing them to their sources, they 
were found to originate in two objects totally uncon- 
nected ; namely, the limits of the French and Eng- 
lish territories in North America, and of the domi- 
nions of the king of Prussia in Germany and Poland. 
It was agreed, that the adjustment of German dif- 
ferences should be the business of the general con- 
gress at Augsburg ; and that a separate negociation 
should be opened at London and Paris, for the 
arrangement of such concerns as belonged exclu- 
sively to Great Britain and France. < 
To this negociation, as pertaining more immedi- 
ately and directly to our subject, we shall pay the 
first and principal attention. Ministers Were reci- 
procally sent ; Mr. Stanley to Paris on the part of 
England, M. Bussy to London on the part of France ; 
and the negociation now appeared to be in the 
fairest train. France, which had proposed the sepa- 
rate treaty with England, thereby offered a dereuc- 
tion of any hopes that she might have derived from 
the state of affairs in Germany. It was now ob- 
vious, that, in order to obtain peace, she must make 
very humiliating concessions. Her proper quarrel 
was, by this arrangement, separated from the ge« 
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neral cause ; and she must expect very disadvan- chap, 
tegeous conditions, as in her proper quarrel she had ^^' 
suffered grievous disasters. When in such a situation p^,, ' 
ehe desired a separate peace, it might have been 
very naturally imagined that she was sincere ; and 
not only by superficial politicians, but by men of 
information and experience, she was really conceived 
to be in earnest. France was, however, playing a 
game artful in its design, but shallow in its policy. 
The court of Spain, she hopedi would not look 
with indifference on the humiliation of the principal 
branch of the house of Bourbon. Charles, she well 
knew, was originally far from being so favourably 
disposed to England, as his predecessor had been. 
The great successes of the English, on an element 
and in quartera in which they might be eventually 
dangerous to Spain, had added jealousy to original 
displeasure* The more advantageous and impe-» 
rious the tenus demanded by Britain should be, the 
more would the resentn^ent and jealousy of Spain 
be inflamed, and the more easily would that power 
be induced to take a part in the war. On the side 
of England there was sincerity in the negociation, 
but there were circumstances which obstructed a 
peace. France was a country whose ambition had 
always displayed itself toward her neighbours, and 
more especially towards Britain, whenever she had 

Eower to give it effect; in the present contest, she 
ad been evidently the aggressor. Our ambitious 
xival having commenced an unjust war, and being 
totally vanquished, and almost prostrate at our feet ; 
this was conceived to be the time for re4ucing her 
to a state which would long disable her for future 
aggression* Such was the general opinion of the 
people, W such also was the opinion of the princi- 
pal minister. . 

T^B negociation however opened, on the ground principle if 
of uti pgssidetis^ ; that is, that tcue two parties should j*^^^'' 
^'eiq^lin in possession of reciprpcal conquest, and that 

R 2 -^^ - whatever 
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G H A p.^ whatever cessions were made, should be granted for 
"• an equivalent. As no cessation of arms had hither- 
17G1. to taken place, and as the war might make a 
daily alteration in the fortune of the contracting 
powers, it was necessary to fix upon some epoch to 
which this possessory article should refer. The 
French proposed, that* the situation in which they 
4»hould stand on the 1st of May I761 in Europe, 
on the first of July in the West Indies and Africa, 
and on the first of September in the East Indies, 
should be the basis of the treaty proposed to be ne- 
^ociated between the two powers ; but they declared 
their willingness to fix upon other epochs, if these 
proved not to be agreeable. The British minister, 
at first, refused to admit any epochs, but those 
that referred to the day of signing the treaty of 
peace. To this the French replied, that unless a 
certain period of the war was fixed, it would be im- 
possible to ascertain the nature and value of the 
possessions which might be relinquished ; and they 
declared that, unless specified epochs were fixed, the 
negociations must be at -an end. The English minis- 
ter at length saw the propriety of the measure, but 
before he would treat definitively on that point, he 
proposed two preliminary conditions : first, that 
every thing adjusted between the two crowns con- 
cerning their particular war, should be made final 
and conclusive, independent of the fate of the nego- 
ciation at Augsburg : secondly, that the definitive 
treaty of peace between Britain and France, or pre- 
liminary articles to that effect, should be signed and 
ratified between the date of that memorisJ and the 
first of the following August. If these conditions 
were accepted, Britain agreed to name as deter- 
minate epochs, the first of July for Europe, the first 
of September for Africa and America^ and die fiust 
of November for the East Indies. France, having 
consulted with her principal ally, consented to the 
independence of the treaty on the negociation at 

Augsburg, 
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Aosburgy proinded nothing shotdd he sUpulated to c h a p. 
^ prejudice of the house of Austria. To the second "^ 
*iiirticle, and to the proposed epochs, she also agreed, nei. 
The general principle, and the terms of its appU- 
cation, being ascertained, they came next to particu- 
lar stipulations. The great objects in the negocia- 
tion were six : 1st, the limits of the two crowns in 
North America : M, the conquests of Great Britain 
in the West Indies, together with the neutral 
islands there : 3d, our conquests in Africa and 
India : 4th, the adjustment of the particular affairs^ 
between the English and French in Germany : 
5th, the conduct which the two crowns were to 
adopt, with regard to their respective allies in Ger- 
many : 6th, the restitution oi the captures made 
by England previous to the declaration of war. 
Fnince proposed to cede Canada; stipulating, that ^'^^-« 
whatever French cdlomsts should so chuse, might 
remove with their effects, and that those who re- 
mained should be allowed the free and pubUc ex- 
ercise of the Catholic religion. ^ She required the- 
restitution of Cape Breton, and a confirmation of 
the privilege of fishing on the coast of Newfound- 
land. In the West Indies — of the neutral islands, 
she proposed to Relinquish Tobago to England, but 
that Dominica, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, should 
return to her protection as before ; and to repurchase 
Guadaloupe and Marigalante, she offered Minorca. 
In Africa, she required the restoration of either 
Senegal or Goree ; and in Europe, of Belleisle : as 
a compensation for which, she offered to evacuate 
Germany eastward of the Maine. In the East Indies, 
being stripped of all her possessions, she had no- 
thing to offer^ She endeavoured to prove, that the 
territorial acquisitions of England would hurt the 
commercial interests of the English as well as the 
Fr^ch East India Company ; and proposed that the 

k Aamial Register foir 1761, p. 38 ; and MagazineB far ditto. 
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c H A t>. peace in India should be on the same footing as the 
"* ^ convention concluded some years before between 
1761. M. Godeheau and admiral Saunders, in totally dif* 
ferent circumstances ; and that the cession of her 
conquests in Germany, should be a compensation for 
those in Africa and India. The chief difficulty waa 
in the fifth object ; for England declared that she 
would inviolably preserve her faith to the king of 
Prussia ; and France had recently stipulated at the 
<;ourt of Vienna, that she would admit nothing in 
the treaty with England to the disadvantage of* 
Austria. To solve this difficulty, France proposed^ 
that the French and British armies in Germany 
should observe a strict neutrality ; that when his 
Britannic majesty should recal his forces, the 
christian king would recal double the number ; and 
that no French troops should remain in Germany^ 
but in proportion to those who continued there in 
British pay. The French also demanded the resti- 
tution of the captures made before the declaration of 
war. These proposals were, in July 176l> sent in a 
feepiy of memorial to London. Mr. Pitt's answer, dated July 
^^' 29th, agreed to receive Canada, but without any 
limitation } and, in addition to the French offer of 
all Canada, demanded its appurtenances. It rejected 
the requisition of Cape Breton, or any other island 
in the gulf of St. Lawrence : it allowed the privi- 
lege of fishing, if the French would demolish 
Dunkirk : it acceded to the propositions respecting 
the West Indies, and to restore Belleisle on the com-» 
pensations offered : it refbsed the neutrality pr^-i 
.posed in Germany ; and insisted, in addition to the 
evacuation of Hesse, thW France should evacuate 
all Germany : it refused the restitution of either 
Senegal or Goree : it rejected the treaty of admiral 
Saunders as the basis of peace iii India, but pro- 
posed that the East India companies of the two 
nations should negociate on this subject ; and lastly^ 
it refused the restoration df the captured ships. 
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While these matters were depending, M. Bussy, chap. 
the French agent, delivered a private memorial "• 
from France, proposing with the consent and com- nei, 
munication of the king of Spain, that his catholic f^i^ 
majesty should be invited to accede to the treaty, oTspabhi" 
to prevent any disputes between the crowns of *«.n«8o- 
Great Britain and Spain from producing a new war : ^ ' 
specifying the points required by Spain to be, first, 
the restitution of some captures made upon the 
Spanish flag; secondly, the privilege of the Spanish 
nation to fish on the banks of Newfoundland ; and 
thirdly, the demoUtion of the English settlements 
made on the Spanish territories in the bay of Hon* 
duras. The sagacity of Htt immediately penetrated 
the object of the proposed interference, and readily 
comprehended, not only the insiQcerity of the French 
in the proffered negociation, but also the motives of 
their duplicity. He expressed himself rather, as 
might be expected, from conscious wisdom dis- 
covering an attempt to impose on it by trick and 
artifice, than in the complaisant style of court and 
diplomatic etiquette. He rejected with the strongest l^^ ^ 

^ J J.' T2» J • 1} A. A. J.I. Mr. Pitt, 

and most unqualined expressions 01 contempt, the 
prcxposals of an enemy, humbled at our feet, to in- 
Se in disputes wili a nation with whiqh we were 
in friendship ; and caUed on the Spanish minister, to 
disavow a memorial assorted to have been drawn up 
by the consent of his court. That ambassador re- j^^JI^ 
turned at first a verbal message, and soon after was Bnuin and 
authorized by his court tp d^hver a written answer, ^^* 
in which he openly avowed and justified the step 
taken by the French agent, as entirely agreeable to 
Ihe setitin^ents of Us' ms^ter. - He declared, that 
the kings of France and Spain were united, not only 
by the ties, of blopd, but by mutual interest. He 
applaude4 the hu^napity and greatness of mind^ 
wmch his most christian majesty had sheWn in the 
proposition complained of by Pitt; insisted much on 
the sincere desire of peace, as the only motive which 

R 4 influenced 
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CHAP, influenced the conduct of the two monarchs ; and 
^^' added haughtily, that if his master had been go^ 

^^^^eu^ vemed by any other principles, '^ his catholic majesty, 
giving fUU scope to his greatness, would have spokea 
from himself, and as became his dignity." ' 

The whole of this paper not onr^ indicated, but 
avowed, an union of interests and views between 
the courts of France and Spain, which, if the nego- 
ciation should be broken off, as it was likely to be 
on the rejection of the proposed interference, must 
produce hostilities. In the negociation between 
France and England, there were two great points 
on which the parties could not agree. France con- 
tinued to insist upon the neutrality of Germany, 
which was refused by England, and also on the 
restitution of the captures previous to the decla* 
ration of war. The faith of the country being 
pledged to the king of Prussia, the English admini- 
stration considered the repeated proposals for neu- 
trality^ as attacks upon national integrity. Mr. 
Stanley was ordered to deUver the ultimatum of the 
court of London, requiring the cession of Canada 
and its dependencies. Cape Breton, and other islands 
in the gulf of St Lawrence, as demanded in Mn 
Pitt's memorial of the 29th of July ; agreeing to the 
territorial restitution in Europe and the West Indies, 
on the conditions proposed ; requiring the cessions 
in Africa therein mentionec^ and also the evacuati(xa 
of Ostend and Nieuport, and the restitution of 
Cleves, Wesel, Gueldres, and all the territories 
belonging to the king of Prussia and other alUes of 
Britain. England insisted that she should be lefl 
at full liberty to support the cause of the king of 
Prussia, according to the terms of existing treaties : 
she proposed to admit France to a share of the New- 
foundland fishery, and to give her the small islatijl 
of St. Pierre; but she continued determined to refuse 

/ Sut« Papen relative to a rupture with Spun, 1761. 

the 
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the restitution of the ships captured before the war. chap, 
Britain would neither agree to the proposed neu- "* 
trality in Germany, nor to the restitution of prizes; neu 
France insisted on these two points, and thus the Negodancm 
negociation was set aside, and Messrs. Bussy and 
Stanley were ordered to return to their respective 
countries. 

Our ambassador at the court of Madrid was Mr. pht 
instructed to require a categorical and satisfactory s^*''** 
declaration concerning her final intentions. If he *»«•"*«• 
perceived on the side of Spain any intention of dis- 
avowing, or even of explaining away, the oflPensive 
transaction, he was ordered to accept it, and to 
afford to her an opportunity of plausible denial. He 
accordingly made the desired representation to 
general Wall, the Spanish minister, and received 
many professions of the friendship entertained by 
Spain for the English king and- nation, but a very 
evasive account of the purport of the proposed 
interference; the minister merely saying, that 
nothing was intended by it that could be incon- 
sistent with the dignity of his Britannic majesty. 
He magnified the matters in dispute between Spain 
and Britain, and added either trivial or groundless 
-subjects of complaint. Subsequent conferences 
were evasive and unsatisfactory, and consquently 
by no means answered the requisitions made by the 
British minister. The French interest was evi- 
dently gaining ground in the Spanish court. France 
strongly pressed upon Spain the dangerous greatness 
of England, whicn would render her now so for- 
midable a neighbour to Spanish America, and 
enable her, if not checked, to engross so much 
commerce. The christian king earnestly solicited 
his catholic majesty to form a family-compact, 
which should include an offensive and defensive 
alliance, a reciprocation of benefits, and a mutual 
guarantee from dangers and attacks. Charles agreed 
to the propositions of Louis ; a convention was 

formed 
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CHAP, formed for these purposes, and signed AxagQ&i 15th, 
^^- to which the other branches of the house of Bourbon 



1761. yfexe invited to accede. The conclusion of this 
treaty, afterwards so famous under the title of 
the family-compact, was speedily discovered » by 
Mr. Pitt, and confirmed his opinion of the hostile 
Proposes to intentions of Spain. Considering; war with that 
firn Wot! kingdom to be on these ground inevitable, Mr. 
Pitt proposed in council, that we should strike the 
first blow, attack Spain before she was fully pre» 
pared, and thereby give her a lesson how she should 
presume, unasked, to interfere in our afl^airs, with a 
mediation at once dictatorial, insolent, and menacing. 
He proposed, that we should consider the answer of 
Spain, as a refusal of satisfaction ; and that refusal^ 
as a declaration of war. Conceiving that hostilities 
were unavoidable, he proposed that we should carry 
them on with the utmost speed and vigour. We 
were paramount at sea ; let us send a fleet imme- 
diately to intercept their galleons, and thus at once 
strike a blow that should weaken th,em for the re- 
mainder of the contest. In the projects of united 
genius and magnanimity, there is often a grandeur, 
which transcends the comprehension of ordinary 
minds, and appals rather than inspirits the requisite 
efforts. Bold m conception, prompt m plan, decisive 
and rapid in execution, Mr. Secretary Pitt said, Spain 
ha» hostile intentions, let us anticipate her efforts, 
let us disable her power; so shall we speedily compel 
her to sue for peace, and prevent ourselves from be- 
ing disturbed by her unjust partiaUty. It is evident, 
that we must have war ; the sooner we begin, the 
better for us, as we are prepared, and she i|i not : 
her chief resources are on the element which we 
.command, we may therefore arrest their progress to 
her ports. His colleagues, though men of sense and 

*> The. informant of the British minister is generally understood \o have been the 
Earl Marechal of Scotland ; who. having been attainted, had long resided in Spain, 
but was now reconciled to the British government. 

information. 
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information, were not endowed with those powers chap. 
which at one glance can view a great and, complicated ^^' 
subject in all its parts, diversities, and connexions, nsi. 
They considered Mr. Pitt's proposal as tending to 
precipitate us into a war which might be ^ avoided^ 
and argued on the impolicy of a rupture with Spain* 
That nation, they admitte.d» had taJken a very extra^ 
ordinary and unjustifiable step; but his catholic 
majesty had probably been seduced by the artifices of 
France, and a temperate bui spirited remonstrance 
irom the British court might recal him to a true sense 
of his interests. The addition of another war would 
diminish our national strength ; and the proposed p"t-^«^ 
seizure of the flota would alarm all neutral nations, "* ^°*^ ' 
This was the opinion of all the members of the coun- 
cil, except lord Temple ; but as it did hot overturn 
Mr. Pitt's reasonings, his opinion remained unaltered. 
The amount was, war is an evil ; war with Spain is 
contrary to the interests of England ; and negocia- 
tion is a more desirable mode of settling disputes 
than hostilities. These general propositions .Mr. Pitt 
neither did nor could deny j negociation, he admit- 
ted, was preferable to war, if it could be employed, 
but it had been tried without efiect. Spain was re- 
solved to violate the peace ; it was therefore just in 
England to prevent her attempts, and her interest to 
i^ke the fost blow. As tljiat branch of Bourbon 
shewed a disposition to join in the enmity of the 
other, now was the time for humbling the whole 
house ; and if the opportunity were suffered to escape, 
it might never be recovered." We are now taught 
by the event, that this illustrious statesman explored 
the views of both actual and intentional eneihies ; 
for Spain proved hostile, as he predicted. It is also 
evident, that in such circumstances the plan which 
he proposed was as wise as it was vigorous^ If im- 
mediately executed, it would have disabled the ene- 

• Annual Register 1761, p. 4Sr. 
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CHAP, my, and prevented the necessity and expence of our 
"• subsequent efforts. The succeeding part of his con- 
duct is more liable to exception. He said, that if he 
could not prevail in this proposition, he was resolved 
to sit no longer in that council. He thanked the 
ministers of the late king ? for their support. H^ 
wite himself called to the ministry by the voice of the 
people ; to them he considered himself as account- 
able for his conduct, and he would not remain in a 
situation that made him responsible for measures 
which he was no longer allowed to guide.? It was 
very obvious, that in ability Mr. Pitt far surpassed 
any of his colleagues ; and if it be expedient for the 
nation that in council superior wisdom should guide 
inferior, it was certainly expedient that such men as 
the duke of Newcastle and the earl of Bute should 
be governed by Mr. Pitt. Perhaps, however, wisdom 
can best exercise guidance, where she does not assert 
a claim that implies conscious superiority."! 

Had this extraordinary statesman condescended 
to employ a softer and more conciliating mode of 
conduct, he perhaps might have won over a majority 
of his colleagues to his opinion ; but the experiment 

He Msigni. ^as not tried. Being out-voted in the council, he 
resigned his employment into the hands of his sove* 

^* ^^ his ^^*S^* His majesty declared his concern for the loss 

J^!rt?* of so very able a servant but without requesting him 
to resume his office. He offered him any reward in 
the power of the crown to bestow ; at the same time 

* The earl of Bute was said to have frequently thwarted Mr. Pitt in the cabipet, 
but had been hitherto overborne by hb superior abilities. 

P Annual Register 1761, p. 49. 

4 Since writing the above, I observed, that lord 0rf<^, in a letter to general 
Conway, expressed the same opinion : ** He (Mr. Pitt) and lord Temple have de- 
clared against the whole cabinet counciU Why, that they have done before ncm", 
and yet have acted with them again : it is very true ; but a little word has escaped 
Mr. Pitt, which never entered into hb former declaration ; nay, nor into Crom* 
well's, nor Hugh Capet's, nor Julius Caesar's, nor any reformers of modem or 
ancient times. He has happened to say, he will guide. Now, though the cabinet 
council are mighty willing to be guided when they cannot help it, yet they wish to 
have appearances saved : they cannot be fond of being told that they are tobe guided^ 
still less that other people should be told so.* Lord Orford's Letters. 

he 
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he expressed himself satisfied with the opinion 'of the chap. 
majority of his council ; and even declared, that, ^^ 
had the council concurred with Mr. Ktt, he should ^^^tsT"^ 
have found it difficult how to have acted, in the light 
in which he had viewed the subject. The king did 
not conceive Spain to have exhibited any clear 
proofe of hostile intentions ; and, entertaining such 
a view, he could neither think it just nor prudent to 
commence a war.' Having, tnerefore, with the 
greatest condescension explained his sentiments 
(sentiments that, in the light in which he regarded 
the matters in question, do him the greatest honour), 
Mr. Pitt was extremely afiected by the united dig- 
nity and goodness of his sovereign. The following b«tows on 
day, a pension of three thousand pounds a year was ^^ ^" 
settled on Mr. Pitt for three lives, and at the same 
time a title was conferred upon his lady and her issue. 
This pension subjected the acceptor to much frivo- 
lous and contemptible obloquy. Mr. Pitt's original 
fortune was small ; the situation into which he had 
been advanced by his abilities, required great ex!pen- 
diture ; his powerful mind engaging him in moment- 
ous politics, and grasping the interests of his country 
and other nations, he had bestowed too little atten- 
tion on his own pecuniary affairs, so that he was very 
far from being in affiuent circumstances : he had, 
during a most arduous conjuncture, served his coun- 
try in the highest station that he could occupy ; and 
havingfoundherin a state of unexampled humiliation, 
he left her in a state of unexampled exaltation. Such 
a man deserved reward. All the ribaldrous invec- 
tive poured out against his acceptance of this annuity, 
may be answered in a few words j as a supply, it 

WAS WANTED ; AS A RECOMPENCE, IT WAS FAIRLY 
EARNED. 

Mr. Pitt's resignation of an employment in which 
his continuance would have promoted the most mo- 

r Annual Regular 1761, p 44. 
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CHAP, mentous interests of his country^ cannot easily be 
"• justified* From his wisdom, his country might have 
1761. expected that he would have overlooked an ppposi* 
tion of opinion in a case which very fairly admitted 
of two constructions, though he was eventually 
proved to be right ; that his patriotism would have 
induced him to have employed his talents, even 
though every particular measure adopted might not 
be agreeable to his views ; and that his magnani* 
mity would overlook what he might suppose personal 
Oanctcrof competitions. But whatever sentiments were enter- 
2^[i^^. tained respecting Mr. Pitt's going out of office, every 
<»»• impartial man agreed, that a greater minister had 

never acted under a sovereign of England. Lofly 
in genius, p'rofound in wisdom, and expansive in 
views ; inventive in counsel, bold in resolution, and 
decisive in conduct; he long over-bore party by 
unequalled ability. Sagacious in the discovery of ge- 
neral and official character, he discerned the fittest 
instruments for the execution of his plans ; and em- 
ploying none in offices of high political, naval, or 
military trust, but those whdm he knew to be tho* 
roughly qualified for efiecting the purpose, he laid a 
sure foundation for success. The enterprises under 
his administration were brilliant, and the result was 
at once advantageous and glorious. A mind of such 
force of intellectual and moral qualities,' energy .of 
operation, and perseverance of exertion, which had 
in its powers and endowments no motives for artifice 
or disguise, perhaps bestowed too little care to con- 
ceal from others that superiority which it so transcen- 
dentiy possessed. A little more indulgence for com* 
mon imderstandings, and somewhat less of austerity 
of temper and oS inflexibility of disposition^ might 
have preserved this illustrious man to the councils 
of his country. 
Maniage of This sununcr a very pleasing and important evj^Bt 
^ princ^ took place, in the marriage of l£e king. T^xe natioUi 
chtriottt of from the accession of his majesty^ was veiy desirous, 

both 
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both on public and private considerations^ to see c h a ^. 
him united to a consort capable of rendering him ^^ 
happy. Various conjectures were formed, who the nw, 
lady should be that was to become the queen of ?J*^"*"" 
Great Britain^ Different princesses were mentioned ; lu^ °^* 
and an English woman was by many supposed likely 
to attain that high rank. Pamphlets were written 
for and against the king of Great Britain allying 
himself with a subject ; but, on the 8th of July, a 
Gazette Extraordinary put an end to all conjectures. 
This paper announced, that his majesty had declared 
his resolution of demanding in marriage the princess 
Charlotte, sister to the reigning duke of Meddenbur 
Strelitz ; a princess distinguished for talents an 
. amiable qualifications^ It was directed by his ma^ 
jesty, that lord Harcourt should repair to the court 
of Strelitz,. to demand her serene highness ; that the 
duchesses of Ancaster and Hamilton should be sent 
to accompany her, and lord Anson, with a fleet, to 
receive her in the Elbe, and conduct her to England. 
On the 14th of August, the noble embassy arrived 
at Strelitz ; and the next day lord Harcourt asked 
the princess for his sovereign. The proposal being 
accepted, a contract was signed. On the 17th, her 
highness set out ; and on the SSd, she reached Cux- 
haven, where the English squadron lay, and was 
receiyed with every demonstration of joy ny the fleet. 
After encountering very tempestuous weather, and 
being driven a considerable way to the northward, 
on the 6th of September, the squadron arrived «afe 
at Harwich late in the evening, and the next day 
the princess landed on British ground. Returning 
with the most distinguished affability the attentions 
that were paid to her at Harwich and the interme- 
diate places, she captivated the affections of all the 
spectators. That night she slept at Wilham, the seat 
of Lord Abercom.; and on the 8th of September, 
proceeded towards London, when she was met at 
ilumford by die king's coach and servants. On 

their 
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CHAP, their approach to the metropolis, to avoid the street$ 
^^1^ they turned aside toward the Islington road, from 
176L thence drove to Paddington, passed through Hyde 
Park, and coming down Constitution hill, stopped 
at the garden gate of St James's palace, where she 
was received by all the royal family. The duke rf 
York handed her from the . coach. In the garden 
she was met by his majesty, who saluted her with 
the greatest affection, and led her to the palace, 
where she dined with the king, theprincess dowager, 
and the rest of the family. At eight in the evening 
the marriage-ceremony was performed by Dr. Seeker, 
archbishop of Canterbury. The duke of Cumber- 
land gave the princess away ; the princess became 
queen Charlotte, and London and Westminster were 
the scenes of festivity and joy. 
cc&ototiflA. About a fortnight after, the coronation of the 
king and queen was solemnized with a magnificence 
and grandeur befitting those illustrious personages, 
and the country over which they reigned. The de- 
portment of the young queen on these great occa- 
sions, at public places, and wherever she appeared, 
charmed all spectators ; and, when added to the 
accounts given by those who had an opportunity of 
knowing the understanding and heart of her ma- 
jesty, made every loyal Briton rejoice at the happy 
lot of his beloved monarch. 
The earl of Qn thc resiguatiou of Mr. Pitt, the earl of Egre- 
^"^*' xttont was appointed to his department ; but as the 
earl of Bute was now considered as the chief director 
of affairs, and not long after, by the dismission of 
the duke of Newcastle, became first lord of the trea- 
sury, we may froin this time date the commence- 
ment of the Bute administration. John Stuart, 
carl of Bute, whose respectable private character has 
been already mentioned, was the representative of a 
noble family of considerable eminence in the south* 
west of Scotland, and connected witli^ the first nobi- 
lity in that part of the kingdom ; especially with the 

house 
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su^poft of imt present estaUistMieiit ^ «tfd he h*d j^J^^. 
ui^ifannly taken the »tde of th6 Hanovef* fatiifly* ^TSST" 
HWtotdship wstd" £1^ mari df t^Ien^ts somewhat ^ji^^ed- 
itig iftedioeiityy with ft eonciiderable shaf e of that 
s^>edesr of Ub&tsMte smd knowledge^ whkh is wiehirr 
the reach of iftodlertte^ ^ihtiesf. He wi^ ft gc^ 
Clascal ^holar , eonvef s^nt in liatural iHstory, fcio^ 
tany, som6* branches of chertistry, a^ e'xperiment^ 
philosophy ; a Kberal patron of letters^ asid a mfagRt- 
fieetit promoter of iisefai e'xpephneffts aHid di^o-^ 
veriest ^ Pious in his sentiments and habits^, he 
Was^ meritorious iii domestic and social relationlis ; 
and, as- a private nobtertiaii or gentletioian, a rery 
v^'able member of society* Such a character con- 
sftantty contemplated by aprkiee 6a well ^posl^d st§^ 
hi^ royal p«pil, wbeti' joined to the pah»and atten^ 
tion bestowed upoft himself, naturally produced re- 
spect afBtd aifectionf ; and affection in the inexperf- 
e*iccf of youth, as mitui*ally e!x:aggerated the merits 
of it* object.- 

The fciflg' evidently messat t& choose his servants, Hit maj«. 

WrrttO^^T* RESJ^ECT T*d tHEIlt PARTY CONNEXIONS^ SechlSrf 

according to his- estiitiation of their fitness< for the ««"«««»• 
offices of state. He had good reason ta etitertain^ 
a^ favourable opini€^ of l^d Bute, from what he 
himself had seen aiid known; and* it was* a' very 
natural process of Reasoning, especially when min- 
glted with y^^thful aifection, to suppose hhn qualfc 
iied for higher departments. There certainly was^ a 
man of much greater talents than lord Bute, but he? 
had relinquished his employment. It Would, per-^ 
haps, be diffficult to shew that there was* any other' 

■* I MMtito thb drcomsunce, id'oppcAitlon to a notion once prevatent, thiit kiril- 
Bttte had been tainted with jacobitism ; a charge totally devoid of proof, and which 
r^^tly appears to haVe had iio other found ition than bis name of Stuart. ' Indeed^ 
hwappointmeitt 1>7 Gtfor^e 11^ to ber (U!or to ths heir of the crown, wheftwiiig: 
principles were exclusively paramount, is a sufficient answer to any assenion resting 
on such a feeble hasir. 

^ Various expensive works were primed at his costtbf the^ dissemimftknf df curioas 
and useful knowledge. Indeed, there never perhaps was a nobleman in greater 
faroul" withpwfferr, as*! em'a^tired-by very respe ct alJ l ^ iife m bers ofthatbody. 

VOL. u s statesman 
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CHAP, statesman at that time but Mr. Pitt (except Mr. Fox, 
"* who wiad a supporter of the existing admmistration), 
1761. in point of genius, much elevated above lord Bute* 
The earl of Chesterfield had retired from public 
affairs ; earl Granville was too much advanced in 
years for so active a situation ; Mr. George Grenville 
was one of lord Bute's colleagues ; neither Mr. 
Charles Townshend nor lord North were hijtherto 
known. The ministerial abilities of the duke of 
Newcastle had been already ascertained so com- 
pletely> as to afford little encouragement for again 
trusting him with the chief conduct of afiairs. 
During the . administration of Mr. Pitt, he had fre- 
quently attempted to thwart that great man, in 
which he had been joined by others of the old whig 
confederacy ; but as often as he made the attempt, he 
had been over-ruled. After Mr. Pitt had left the 
council, his grace fondly hoped that he should again 
recover the leading influence which he once pos- 
sessed. He did not perceive that it must be a 
prejudice, which could attach the qualifications of 
a statesman, to descent from certain families, or 
connexion with a certain confederacy ; and that 
there had been circumstances which favoured such 
a prejudice, which now no longer existed. A power 
and influence founded upon accidental circumstances 
not personal qualities, he expected would remain, 
after those circumstances were changed* It is, no 
doubt, proper in the mixed constitution of this 
country, that men of high rank and fortune should 
have a share jn the administration ; but the precise 
place which, consistent with sound policy,. they 
are to hold, and the influence which they are to 
possess in the executive councils of the nation, must 
be supre^le or subordinate, according to their re- 
spective talents, combined with the situation of 
afiairs. In point of rank and property, the admi- 
nistration of lord Bute, supported as it was by 
the house of Bedford and many other great fami- 
lies, was not wanting. It did not possess the highest 

talents: 
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talents : that was a want which the acceptance of c h a p. 
the duke of Newcastle for its head, would not have ^' 
enabled it to supply. It must be a bigotted pre- i76i. 
judice in favour of the whig connexion, that could 
wish to have reinstated the ministry which pre- 
sided at the beginning of the war. As a state- 
puppet moved by the abiUty of Pitt, the duke, from 
his numerous connexions, was of great use ; but as 
himself, a leader of administration, he had already 
demonstrated his unfitness. Much as has been said, 
it has never been proved, that an administration, 
unless headed by Mr. Pitt, could have been formed 
at that time composed of greater ability. The asto- 
nishing powers, however, of the favourite statesman, 
discredited with the public the administration of his 
successpr, as it must have discredited any adminis- 
tration that could have been formed. Besides this 
comparison, the change of policy in the present king, 
wjiich would not employ men merely because they 
were whigs, and belonged to certain great families, 
was misconstrued or misrepresented, as a predilection^ 
for principles contrary to those which had supported 
his family. The minister was represented as the 
abettor of arbitrary power ; as holding an office 
through the partiality of his master*s affection, to 
which he was not entitled by his abilities, nor fitted 
by his principles. This idea of his arbitrary notions 
of government was farther increased, from the place 
of his origin, and his name. He was a native of Scot- 
land, in which there had been many Jacobites, 
whence he was supposed to be a jacobite himself, 
and, as a Stuart, attached to the exiled family, 
at least to their political doctrines. In examining 
real facts, the historian finds no documents ot evi- 
dence to support this charge of arbitrary principles. 
In the series of his ministerial conduct, there is cer- 
tainly, on the one hand, nothing to excite very 
great, admii-ation, and to justify the fulsome pane- 
gyrics of some writers of the time ; nor, on the 

s 2 other, 
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CHAP, other, to justify the ^sensures, mvectives, and ob- 
"• loquy of a much more numerous class, which com- 
1761. prehended abler individuals. 

The negociation with France being broken offl^ 
the court of Versailles published what it termed an 
historical memorial of the war, containing the pa- 
cific overtures, and the causes of their ineffi<^cy. 
The object of this memorial, as might naturally be 
expected, was to throw the whoie blame of the war 
and its continuance on Great Britain. It included 
also personal invectives against the conduct of Mr. 
Pitt, whom the enemies of this country regarded 
Hostile with bitter resentment. The French now circulated 
sparn'/ ^^ w^*^ great industry a report, that Spain, in con- 
sequence of a treaty recently concluded, would 
immediately declare war against Britain. Ihe 
new ministry 6f England instructed the ambassador 
at the court of Spain to demand, in moderate but 
firm terms, a communication ^f this treaty; art; 
least a disavowal that it contained any part that 
would aflfect the interest!^ of Britain. Befwe these 
orders arrived, his lordship had received authentic 
information of the actual conclusion of this alliance, 
and applied to the Spanish minister for satisfaction* 
The flota of Spain was safe in harbour, and in oth^* 
respects that country was better prepared. Mr. Wall 
now throwing off the mask, justified the sagacity 
of Mr. Pitt. He gave no direct answer, but entered 
into a long complaint of the treatment received by 
" mn from Britain during the administration of 
T.Pitt, and also of the terms proposed by the 
court of France. It was not proper, he said, for his 
catholic majesty to suffer a rektion, a friend, and an 
ally, to be in danger of compulsorily yielding to any 
terms which an insulting conqueror chose to pre- 
scribe ; he added, that the conditions offered by 
^France were reasonable ; that, in not accepting such 
terms, Britain manifested an ambitious design to 
ruin the power of France, which, if not opposed^ 
mmt ultimately crush the power of Spain ; and that, 

I in 
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in proposing to dispossess France of her American 
possession^ the British intention must be to proceed 
next to the American dominions of Spain. The 
impartial reader must see, that the amount of this 
declaration expresed in plain language was, if Britain 
will not make peace with France on the terms which 
France offers, she must make war with Spain. The 
British am})assador replied with cool indifference to 
the inrectives, and wit;h temperate firmness to the 
menaces; recalled the Spanish minister to the 
object for which he had desired the conference, and 
repeated the question. Wall again evaded; but 
at last said, that the king of Spain had thought 
proper to renew his famUy compacts ; and there 
the conversation ended. The earl of Bristol imme* 
diately communicated to his court this change in 
the Spanish procedure.'* It was. not doubted, either 
at home or abroad, that the knowledge of the resig- 
nation of Mr. Pitt had contributed to the assump- 
tion of such a style. The earl of Bute and his 
colleagues, apprehensive that their cautious^measures 
to avoid war might be imputed to fear^ in their 
next step shewed that, though they did not wish, 
they did not dread a war witifi Spain. They in- 
structed the ambassador to renew his demand re* 
specting the treaty with the former union of mode* 
ration and firmness, and to signify that a refusal to 
communicate the compact^ or to disavow an inten- 
tion of taking part with France, would be ccmsidered 
as an aggression on the part of Spain, and an absolute 
declaration of war. On the lOth of Deccmbetj 
the earl of Bristol made the demand, when the re- 
quired satisfaction was refused ; he announced his 
instructions to leave Spain, and the Spanish ambas«- 
sador at London received similar orders from his 
court. Before his departure from London, the 
couht de Fuentes, minister of the Spanish king, 

* Papers relative to a rupture with Spain, 1761' 

s 3 delivered 
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c H A P. delivered to the earl of Egremont, secretary of state^ 

"• a manifesto in the form of a note, setting forth the 

1761. haughtiness and boundless ambition of the British 

ManifcRto nation, and of its late minister Mr. Pitt, as expe^ 

^*" ' rienced by Spain ; and the insulting manner in 

which the British minister had answered the prof- 

Famiiycom- fercd and friendly interference of Spain.* Repecting 

^^^' the family compact y, it was the mode and not the 

substance of the requisition that had prevented 
compliance on the part of his catholic majesty. 
The king had now ordered him to declare, that the 
treaty in question contained only a reciprocal gua- 
rantee of the dominions of the several branches of 
the house of Bourbon ; but with this particular 
restriction, that it should only extend to the domi- 
nions remaining to France after the present war. 
It thence proceeded to declare, that Spain had been 
entirely in the right, and Britaih in the wrong ; and 
this manifesto was professedly addressed, not to the 
king of England only, but also to the English 
nation. 

The earl of Egremont's answer to this production 
afforded a very favourable specimen of the official 
ability of the ministry and council by which it was 
composed. It stated the irregularity and indecency 
of appealing to the English nation, in a discussion 
between the two sove^reigns. It reprobated per- 
sonal invective, as inconsistent with the dignity of 
the princes concerned, and irrelevant to the subjects 
at issue. It confined itself to facts, and recited 
those with an accurate reference to their respective 
dates and documents, specifying exactly the iur 
stances of hostile conduct which Spain had exhibited^ 
and from these demonstrated the progress and in- 

* Mr. Pitt*s answer was* that he should nor relax from the terms that he proposed 
until the Tower of Lmidon was taken sword in hand. 
J See State Papers 1761 ; family compact. 

crease 
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crease of her hostile intentions^ with our temperate chap. 
and often-repeated endeavours for conciUation ; "• 
shewing at last, that her procedure amounted to an nei. 
actual declaration of war. 

The Spanish ambassador having departed at the 
end of December, war was declared against Spain 
n the 4th of January 1762. 



s 4 
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Jjord Bute unpopular, — Meeting of new parliament. — J)ebates 
en the 'war in Germany, — Resignation of the duke of New- 
castle. — France and Spain declare fsoar against Portugal, 
— Campaign. — Capture ofMartinico. — Expedition to the 
Havannah. — Policy of the undertaking. — Strength of the 
place. -^^ Arduous siege. — Seduction. — Manilla taken. — 
Capture of the Hermione.-y Birth of the prince of Wales. 
— Campaign in Portugal — in Germany. — Revolution in 
Russia ; and effects of it on the confederacy. ^^Proposals 
for peace. — DvJce of Bedford sent to France. — PecLce of 
Paris. — Approved by majorities in parliament. — Severely 
censured by Mr. Pitt, the minority, and out of the houses, 
— Impartial view of its merits. — Great clamour against 
lord Bute. — Cider'ta^x.— Popular femient. — Inflamed 'by 
anti-ministerial writings. — Unexpected resignation of lord 
Bute, 

CHAP. TTHE resignation of Mr. Pitt in circumstances of 
^"' such danger, did not pass without censure from 

j7g2. impartial men and pi'ofound admirers of his illustri- 
Lord Bme qus character, and, when combined with his accept- 
wpppv , ^^^^ ^^^ pension, was the subject of gross and illi- 
beral abuse, in publications known to or supposed to 
be favoured by his successor. If these writings were 
really patronized by lord Bute, they produced an 
effect quite diflferent from his intentions, being im- 
puted, by a great majority of the nation, to an invi- 
dious desire of degrading to his own level a cha- 
racter, whose soaring sublimity he could little hope 
to reach. Lord Bute became daily more unpopu- 
lar, from his apprehended attempts to injure the 
popularity of a man so much his superior ; and both 
himself and his supporters were extremely disagree- 
able to the English nation. 
Meeting of The first parliament of the present king assembled 
%u^fnu on the 6th of November I76I, and sir John Cust 

was 
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i»9S chosea speaker of the house of commons. His c h a t>. 
majesty's speech commenced, with noticing the hap- "'• 
piness which accrued to himself, and the joy of his ,75^ 
OQuntry, firom bis marriage with so amiable and ac- 
gomplished a princess. He wished that this first 

Seriod of hi9 reign had been marked with another fe- 
city m the return of peace ; but, though overtures 
had been made both tor a general pacSlcation and 
.^ sep!9^ate peace between France and England^ and 
^ n^pqiation had been opened, yet it had not pro* 
diW^ the desired effect* He observed, that to him 
the contixiuaJQce of the war could not justly be attri- 
buted { adverted to the principal events of 'the pre* 
^ding campaign, and stated the necessity of vigor* 
PV9 ej^orts, which would require proportionate sup- 
plies ( and added^ that by powerful exertions only 
they could expect a safe and honourable peace. Ad- 
dr^e^se^ were returned, corresponding with the teno^ 
of the speech, and the supplies granted for the year 
were, 18,899,153/. 18^. llirf. of which 12,000,000/. 
^ere raised by a loan. Seventy thousand seamen 
wer^ voted ; of land forces^ either British or in Bri- 
Jish pay, 170,000 ; 100,000/. a-year was settled 
9a the queen a3 a jointure, in the event of her sur- 
viving his majesty" ; with the palaces of Richmond 
pld p9^k for a country seat» and Somerset-house for 
a town vm^ncf^ 

l}$ the l¥>oae of commons ths^ ablest champion of ^^^^ ?" 
Ifee jnimater was Mr, Fox ; a gentleman whSTwith tZ.;! 
very vigorous talents and great political erperience, 
hud repeatedly under-rated his own abilities, when 
be c^deseended to act an inferior port to such men 
s» ^t W the duke of Newcastle or the earl of Bute } 
to both of whom he was far superior in the qualifi- 
Cf^Qe# 0f a statesman. In the present session he 

* U M \mfK said, euhfer from inM»(^n)K<a»oni er wUful mrepreif amioii, tlwt 
tile queeq, ever since btr marriage, hat had an independent income of IQOfiOOl. a 

y40^ Thbtjefort itci)^UyiiDfauBM9 M AperoM 

fibew. , 

had 
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CHAP, had not to encounter any regular opposition. Mr. 
"'• Pitt poured forth his energetic eloquence to in- 
1762. vigorate government ; but did not attack any of their 
measures, or impugn any of their propositions, un- 
less they compelled him to vindicate his own policy. 
In the course of the session, the expediency of the 
German war underAvent a considerable discussion. 
The origin of that war was strongly reprobated ; the 
expence in which it involved the country was painted 
in glowing colours ; and its events were asserted to 
be not only unproductive, but pernicious to Britain. 
Our principal ally (it was asserted) was totally re- 

gardless of our interests ; he minded nothing but 
is own aggrandizement ; and, though pretending 
to be the supporter of the protestant religion, was, 
as his writings and conversations demonstrated, 
altogether indifferent about every religion, and 
had invaded and laid waste Saxony, a protestant 
country. 

On the other side it was answered, that the war 
in Germany was necessary for preserving the balance 
of power ; that it exhausted the French in supporting 
their allies, much more than it exhausted us in sup- 
porting ours y that the money expended and the 
force employed by France in Germany, had weak- 
ened her efforts in other quarters of the world, and 
had greatly contributed to our extraordinary suc- 
cesses. That respecting our ally, whatever might 
be his private sentiments concemmg religion, he had 
most vigorously and effectually defended the protest- 
ant cause in Germany ; that his invasion of Saxony 
was justified by the hostile designs of the Saxon 
prince ; that the papers found in the palace of Dres- 
den were authentic proofs of what he had himself 
before learned, that the attack upon Saxony was ne- 
cessary to his own preservation 5 and, to sum up all, 
that our honour was pledged to support our mUes, 
as well as our interest engaged to preserve the ba- 
lance of Europe. 

10 The 
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The fonner arguments wei-e used by some stre- chap. 
nuous friends of the Bute administration ; the latter "^' 
by Mr, Pitt, and his supporters. For the present, n6% 
however, it was deemed necessary to persevere in 
the German war, and the sum of one million was 
voted for that purpose. No bill of sufficient im- 
portance, to deserve particular mention in histOTy, 
was passed or proposed in this session, which closed 
on the 2d of June. 

Considerable disunion at this time prevailed in 
the cabinet. The duke of Newcastle, adhering to 
the political notions in which he had been trained, 
was desirous that the government should be carried . 
op by the whig confederacy.. Lord Bute was averse, 
to the renewal of this system > of party monopoly, 
which Mr. Pitt had so effectually overborne. New- 
castle^ still nominally prime minister, could not bear 
the preponderating influence of lord Bute in the ca- 
binet. Besides personal competition and disagree^ 
ment in general politics, they differed on a particu- 
lar measure; namely, the mode of carrying on the 
German war, and the subsidy to be afforded to the 
king of Prussia. The duke proposed two millions, 
and, being thwarted by lord Bute, was still further 
incensed. He accordingly resigned ; the earl of 
Bute became first lord of the treasury, and Mr.» 
Grenville secretary of state : thence nominally com-, 
menced the ministry of Bute, which had really be- 
gun at the resignation of Pitt. 

Spain in a short time declared war against £ng- s^m de- 
land, and the situation of Great Britain was at tlSs Ja^inltTri- 
time extremely critical. She was engaged^ directly win. 
or indirectly, in war with all the great continental 
powers ; and, what was more important, against the 
chief part of the maritime strength of Europe. The 
navy of Spaiu consisted of one hundred men of w^r; 
and though the navy of France was reduced, it was 
not so. entirely destroyed as not to make a consider- 
able addition to the Spanish force. From the new 

alliance^ 
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c H A i». alliance^ powerful in its real strength^ and in its 
"^' principles so gratifying to the naticmal attachment 
I7GS. towards the house of Bourbon, despondency was 
succeeded by sanguine hope and animation in the 
minds of that volatile people. They flattered thein-* 
selves that they should now be able ^to obtain that 
superiority over Britain which they had so eagerly 
sought, and in pursuit of which they had met with 
such repeated disappointments and dreadful losse&L 
Companies and inoividuals, at their own expence, 
fitted out i^ips of war ; and private zeal animated 
public eflforts* The confederates were farther en- 
couraged by the departure from the British councils 
of the most formidable and dreadful foe to the ene- 
mies of England ; they expected that the measures 
of the new ministry would be feeble and inefficient, 
and that the country, which had cheerfully borne 
the expences required to execute the great plans of 
Pitt, would, when deprived of its favourite minister, 
feel the heavy burdens ari^ng from the wan All' 
these circumstances tended to inspire widi confi-* 
dence France and her new ally. 

To bsdance these disadvantages, Britain had the 
uniform success, which had made the people believe 
themselves invincible. She had the nope of plun- 
der arising from a Spanish war, which had always 
rendered it popular, and called forth the most vi- 
gorous efforts both private and public. She had 
hitherto the command of that element, over which a 
great part of the Spanish resources must be trans- 
ported. Though devoid of such a minister as Pitt, 
she had an administration, whom the knowledge of 
his character and conduct, his fame and popularity, 
and the low estimation in which they themselves 
were held, stimulated to streniKHis exertions in 
order to approve themselves not unworthy of thdr 
office ; and who had ako the advantage of his plans 
and counsels, whi^ tihey had before opposed. 

France 
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Fkakce aad Spain, knowing the natural ccftmex* c h ap. 
i<Mi between Portugal and England, and the mo- "^' 
mentoiis advantages accruing to this country from 1762. 
her commercial intercourse with the dominions of AppUcadon 
his faithful majesty, and from the Portuguese docks and s^ 
and harbours in time of war, determined to compel ^ ^o^ws^- 
the court of Lisbon to renounce all friendship with 
Britain, and to violate the neutrality. On tne 6th 
of March, the Bourbon ministers delivered a joint 
memorial, representing Britain as assuming a despotic 
authority at sea, which was equally dangerous to 
Portugal as to other powers, and urged the necessity 
of joining in an offensive and defensive alliance 
against England* They exhorted the king to dismiss 
the British fix>m his court, to exclude thenceforward 
from his porte all the men of war and merchant ships 
of that country^ and to join his forces to those of 
France and Spain. His cathdic majesty, from th^ 
great affection which he and his brother of France 
entertained for the king of PcMPtugal, in order to se- 
cure that priace from danger; spontaneously offered 
and insisted oa sending Spamsh troops to garrison 
all the principal harbours of the most faithf«u king. 

His Portuguese majesty declared, l^at his- country Aniwer. 
and resources wesce totally incapable of supporting a 
war ; that, although sensible o£ the good intuitions 
and beneficent offers of their christian and catholic 
majesties, and desirous of gratifying their wishes, it 
was impossible for him to comply ; and of this tifiey 
themserves must be convincecC on fully reflecting 
upon the circumstances. He was closely connected 
with Britain, as well as with France and Spain ; and 
between Portugal and Britain there were ancient 
and uninterrupted alliances^ Britain had given him 
no offence ; he could not, therefore, go to war with, 
his Britannic majesty, witiiout violating the honour 
of his crown, the law of nations, and every principle 
of justice. In this situation he had determined to 
observe a strict neutrality in a war between three 

friends 
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c .H A P. friends and. neighbours whom he so highly regarded^ 
^' and to confine himself only to such preparations a* 
176?. were merely necessary for self-defence. 

^*i*y- In reply to this answer, the Bourbon sovereigns, 

on the first of April, delivered at the court of Lisbon 
a second memorial, more imperious, insolent, and 
unjust, than the first. It set forth, that, from the 
relative * situation of Portugal and England, the al- 
liance between them was in effect an offensive treaty 
against tbe^ house of Bourbon. It stated that a Bri- 
tish fleet ^ had, in 1750, attacked a French squadron 
in a Portuguese harbour, which justified a declara- 
tion of war by his faithful majesty, unless suitable 
satisfaction were obtained ; and if so, the ships taken 
ought to have been restored to his most christian 
majesty, the failure of which restitution would justify 
the French monarch in declaring war against the 
Jdng of Portugal : but still it was the earnest desire 
pf the French and Spanish sovereigns to be on terms 
of the strictest friendship with his most faithful mar 
jesty, to open his eyes to his real interest, and to in- 
duce him to join them against the common enemy. 
The king of rortugal, fair from being convinced by 
^ the reasoning or moved by the exhortations of this 
memorial, refused more peremptorily than before to 
comply with the requisition, and supported his refusal 
by the strongest arguments. On the 23d of April, 
a third memorial was deUvered, still more unjust in 
its demands, and more insidting in its language, and 
which concluded with announcing orders to their 
ambassadors to leave the court of Lisbon. In his 
reply to this ultimatum, the king of Portugal proved, 
that the Bourbon princes, in their imperious attempts 
to force a neutral nation to war, and in their decla- 
ration of hostilities because their endeavour was un- 
successful, had violated the rights of an independent 
nation. Such was the origin and cause of the war 

^ Under admiral Boscawen. Seep. 189. 

made 
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made upon Portugal by the house of Bourbon ; and chap. 
a more unjust or ungrounded procedure is not to "^' 
be £:)und in the annals of modern Europe known at i^^^, 
that time, not even in those of the French them- The Boilr. 
selves.*^ The Portuguese declaration of war was dediT!!^ 
issued on the 23d of May ; the proclamation of Spain ^«n«t 
against Portugal on the l6th of June, and of France ^°""^**' 
on the 20th. 

Before the resignation of Mr. Pitt, an expedition campaign. 
had been projected against Martinico, the centre of ^^?«*» ««- 
French trade ; and the war being finished in North agai^ 
America, we were enabled to draw from thence a Martinico; 
considerable part of the army. General Monckton 
commanded the land-forces, and admiral Rodney 
the fleet. Being reinforced by some troops stationed 
in the British West Indies, the army consisted of 
twelve thousand men, and the fleet of eighteerfships 
of the line. On the 7th of January, the English a]:ma-. 
ment arrived before the island of Martinico, ; and , on 
the l6th they effected their landing at CasNavirp.wjtii- 
out anyloss; but they had still considerable difficulties, 
to encounter. The island was populous and opulent, 
and supported by a numerous well-armed and well-, 
disciplined militia, peculiarly qualified for the species 
of war whicii the country permitted, and provided 
with a considerable body of regular troops. In many 
places the island was intersected by ravines and deep 
streams, narrowed into defiles, or involved in woods : 
where it was more open and practicable, batteries 
were posted with all the skill of French engineers, 
who had been, ever since, the first attempt in 1759,. 
strengthening the place, in expectation that our sue- 

^ In this opinion I concur with Mr. Belsham, and we both have the honour of 
agreeing with the renowned Frederic. ** Wherefore," said he, " did France and' 
Spain attack the king of Portugal, who had given them no offence, and aver whpm; 
thej had no right of control ? Their object was, the destruction of the profitable 
English commerce with Portu^, and the attainment of better terms from England 
In return for their cessipns of the conquests which they expected to make in IPortu- 
gal. But is it a reason for attacking a sovereign, that there exists no lawful reason ? 
O law of nations, how vain and useless is thy study!" < ^ * 

o^ses 
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CHAP, eemes would induce tis to assail so valuable a setd^ 
'"' meiit. These WMks were niost compete itt tii€r 

^^^ neighbourhood of Fort Royal, a strong town wbicfe 
defended the approach to St Pierre the capital, ttid 
must be conquered before we proceeded against that 
city. Two lofty and steep enttneoces, called Mome 
Tortenson and Mome Gamier, protected by deep 
ravines, overlooked and commanded the fortificatioafU 
These heights were occupied by the enemy ^ which, 
while they were retained, secured, or being lost, a» 
certainly lost the city and citadel. The sea wats upon 
the right, the country on the left, and the etflincaices 
immediately before them, of which Mome^ Tortiea^ 
son, being the nearest, must, from its positimn^ be 
first attacked. On the right, a body of regular 
troops and marines was ordered to advance aton^ the 
beaM^ towards the town, whidi lay in the lower 
grounds beyond the eminences. . A thousand sa&r^ 
in flat-bottomfed boats, rowed close to assist thsit iS^ 
vision : on the left, the light in&ntry, covered by 
artillery, were employed to turn the enemy on ti»t 
side ; while the centre^ consisting ^ the greiia^ers^ 
and supported by the seamen cbagging alodg tbe 
cannon, attacked the enemy^s centre, bcmig covered 
by the seamen acting airartill^ from batteries nHiick 
had been erected and disposed with great sidtt sAd 
activity. The geners^ having made such dii^ositionie^ 
the troops performed their parts with equal courage, 
enterprise, anfid effect m every point. They Srmre 
the enemy fi*om post to post after a vigorous contest, 
and at last made themselves masters of the Mome. 
The enemy fled jMrec^tatefy; either towards^ the 
town, or to the Mome Gamier. This second emi- 
nence was as strong as the first, and much higher ^ 
and until it was carried, the town could not be re- 
duced. It was three days before batteries could be 
erected, and other dispositions made, for cariying 
the place. While the British troops were preparing 
these, the whole force of the enemy descended from 

the 
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the hill, and sallied from the town upon the ad- c h a p. 
vanced posts of the English. The main body rush- "^' 
ing forward to support their countrymen, not only n^t. 
repulsed the enemy, but pursued them past the ra- 
vines, ascended the hill, seized the redoubts, and 
made themselves completely masters of Morne Gar- 
nier. The French regular troops escaped into the 
town, and the militia dispersed into the country. 
The situation which commanded the town and 
citadel being now possessed by the British, as soon 
as the batteries were completed, and before they 
began to play, the enemy capitulated, on the 4th of '^Wch a- . 
February. ^ ^^ 

St. Pierre still remained to be reduced. This 
was a city which, though not so strong as Fort 
Royal, might have made a considerable resistance, 
if the garrison had been proportioned to the strength 
of the place and of the interjacent country; but 
the militia were quite disheartened and scattered : 
great part of the regulars were killed or taken at 
Fort Royal ; the planters were unwilling that their 
country should be laid waste, in a defence which, 
from the late and former successes of the English, 
they were convinced would be unavailing. It was 
therefore agreed, that they should capitulate for 
that place and the whole island, which was accord- 
ingly surrendered on the 12th of February. Mar- 
tinico, Granada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent's soon 
after yielded to the British arms. This important 
undertaking is to be imputed to the plans of 
Mr. Pitt ; the next which we have to record, belongs 
to his successors in the conduct of the war. 

The chief advantage expected by France from 
the assistance of Spain, was through her finances and 
navy. Aware of this expectation, the British mi- 
nistry formed their plan for the campaign with a 
view to these objects, and proposed to strike a blow 
at the beginning of the war, which should debiK- 
tate and exhaust her new antagonist, disappoint the 

VOL. J. T hopes 
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hopes of her old enemy, and compel both Fnmcc 
and Spain to sue for peace. The whole navigation 
and trade of the Spanish West Indies centered in 
the Havannah ; an expedition, therefore, against 
this important possession was resolved on, as soon 
as war commenced. It was both a bolder and a 
wiser plan to attack the centre and strong-hold of 
our enemy*s dominions, than to begin with a place 
of less consequence, in hopes thereby of gradually 
attaining the principal conquest. In the war with 
Spain which commenced in 1739, we had begun 
with subordinate attacks. The capture of Porto 
Bello did not ensure the capture of Carthagena, nor 
would the capture of Carthagena have ensured the 
command of the Spanish West Indies. 'Die con- 
quest of the Havannah would intercept the enemy *s 
principal resources, and if we chose to pursue our 
advances, expose the whole of Spanish America* 
The attempt against Carthagena wa^ as difficult as 
against the Havannah. Where the danger and ex- 
pence of two objects were equal, it was wiser to 
employ them upon that which, if attained, would be 
most advantageous. The policy of lord Bute and 
his co-adjutors in this undertaking, therefore, as war 
ministers, was superior to the policy of Sir Robert 
Walpole and his colleagues. 

Such an enterprise being determined on by 
ministry, we are next to view their ability in the 
commanders which they chose, and the preparations 
which they riiade for carrying the plan into execu- 
tion. A very powerful armament was fitted out ; and 
the chief command of the land-forces was bestowed 
on the earl of Albemarle, the friend and military 
pupil of the duke of Cumberland. Admiral Pococke, 
who had extended the naval glory and political 
power of his country in the East Indies, was em- 
ployed to command the fleet for humbUng our ene- 
mies in the West. Commodore Keppel, brother to 
the earl of Albemarle, was second in naval command 

13 . Thus 
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Thus administration regarded not only the skill of its chap. 
principal officers, but their harmony, thereby avoid- "'• 
ing the fatal error which had so powerfully tended ""nST" 
to our discomfiture at Carthagena. On the 5th of 
March they sailed from Portsmouth ; and on their 
arrival off the coast of Hispaniola, were reinforced 
by a great part of the fleet and army which had 
atchieved the conquest of Martinico and the other 
Caribbee islands. There were two routes from 
Cape Nichola to the Havannah ; the one circuitous, 
to the south of Cubay between that island and 
Jamaica, round by Cape St. Antonio ; the other 
direct, to the north of Cuba, by the old Bahama 
channel. The first was the safer, but tedious ; the 
second, in a narrow strait, by much the shorter, but 
hazardous. The success of the enterprise depended 
in a great degree on its being far advanced before 
the hurricane season : dispatch was therefore a very 
important object. The season of the year was not 
stormy, and it was thought most advisable to take 
the northern route. This attempt was esteeitoed bold, 
but not rash ; and so admirable were the dispositions 
of the naval commander, in sending vessels to 
reconnoitre the passage, and dividing the arma-' 
ment according to the nature of the sea, that, by 
favourableness of weather, with which from his 
knowledge of that climate and situation he had 
laid his account, our whole force in nine days 
passed through this strait, seven hundred miles in 
length, without the smallest interruption ; and on 
the 5th of June arrived before ;the place of their 
destination. 

Cuba, belonging wholly to Spain, is by far the J^J^nd of 
largest island in the West Indies. It runs from east " 
to west, verging towards the north-west, about nine 
hundred miles in length; irregular in breadth, but 
at an average about, one hundred miles. Its nomi- 
nal capital is St. Jag(H on the south-east coast ; but 
the most important place for size, strength, popula- 

T 2 tion, 
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CHAP, tiotiy and wealthi is the Havannah. The harbour 
"'• of this city is entered by a narrow passage, about 
"'^TreT^ half a mile in length, opening into a large bason^ 
The Ha- wUch diverges into three smaller inlets, capacious 
Tannab. ^uQ^gh both iu exteut and depth to contain a thou- 
sand of the largest ships, and on all sides secured 
from the wind. In this haven the rich fleets from 
the various Spanish settlements in the West Indies 
and Mexico assemble, before they set sail for Europe. 
The Havannah, a rendezvous of such wealth, was 
Itself so flourishing and opulent, that no pains were 
^ spared to give it proportionate security. The narrow 
' entrance of the harbour was protected on the east 
side by a very strong fort, called the Moro, on a 
projecting point of land ; and by a fort called Pun- 
tal, on the west, which joins the town opposite the 
Moro fort. The town itself is surrounded by a 
strong rampart, with bastions, and a deep ditch. The 
Spanish navy intended for the West Indies, consist- 
ing of twenty sail, mostly of the line, were at this 
time in the harbour of the Havannah. Though 
not much inferior to the British in maritime force, 
they did not attempt to risk an engagement ; but in 
other respects made many able dispositions for de- 
fending the town. Across the mouth of the har- 
bour they laid a strong boom, behind which they 
sunk several ships. The English commanders pro- 
posed to land on the eastern side, so as to be able 
at once to invest the Moro, and command the coun- 
try. To divert the enemy from attending to their 
design, a ^eat part of the fleet sailed tp the wesi- 
siegcofthe ward. While the enemy were attendiner to the 
motions of the fleet, our troops, on the 7th of June, 
eflSected a landing. The army was divided into two 

freat corps ; the^chief body was employed agaiost 
drt Moro, the other advanced southwards a con- 
siderable way into the inland parts, to cover the 
flieee, and secure our watering and fl^aging parties^ 
aaa cm that inde to cut ojOT the eneoty^s intereowse 

with 
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ifith the country. A detachment was posted under c h a t. 
colonel Howe to the westward, to create a diver4(m ^' 
in favour of the principal objects, and to intercept ""TrnT' 
the communication with the country on that side» 
Thus the place was either invested or blocked on the 
east, south, and west, by the army j and on the 
north, by the fleet, which commanded the sea* 

Notwithstanding this masterly disposition, the DifficuUiM. 
British had still very great difficulties, dangers, and 
hardships to encounter. The sun being Sien ver- 
tical, the heat was excessive; water was to be 
fetched from a great chstance, over paths to be cut 
through thick woods, and the cannon was to be 
dragged over a rough and rocky shore ; but such 
a spirit diffused itself over th^ whole army, and such 
an unanimity^ prevailed among the commanders, 
iofficers, soldiers, and sailors, that, in spite of heat, 
thirst, fatigue, and the enemy's fire, they erected 
batteries against the Moro. The enemy not only 
acted on the defensive, but on the fourth week of 
the siege made a powerful sally, in which they were 
repulsed, with the loss of three hundred men. Our 
isea^forces, who had hitherto afforded every assistance 
on shore to the land-^service, on the 1st of July 
made a very bold attempt from their own dement^ 
ajad opened thidr broadsides with a terrible fife 
against the Mora. As it was impossible, faowiever, 
to act from sea upon that castle, without being also 
lexposed to the batteries of Puntal, they w«e ex- 
tremely annoyed firom both garrisons, and at length 
obliged to desist from their caunonadeu iUthough 
this heroic e£K>rt of the ships produced litde ^ket 
on the north side, which they attacked, yet it was of 
great service to the land-besiegers ^an the east side 
of the Moro. While the defenders of the gaixiison 
were returning the fire of the fleet, they paid oiudfi 
less attention than usual to our land-batteries, which 
during tha^ time did considerable damage to ll^ir 
works 4 but when the sea atlack had oeased, they 

T 3 were 
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CHAP, were enabled to retuiti to their operation^ towards^ 
^' the land with their former effect The contest wai* 
1762. carried on with extreme perseverance and obstinacy, 
and the event seemed very doubtful. While aflfairs 
were in this state, the principal British battery took 
fire, and was unfortunately consumed. Sickness 
now becoming prevalent in this severe service and 
destructive climate, rendered one half of the forces 
unfit for duty, and doubled the fatigue of the other* 
The want or fresh provisions and wholesome water 
increased the diseases, and aggravated the sufferings 
of the besiegers. As they were daily more exhausted, 
and the season advanced towards tl^e time of the 
hurricanes, their hopes of ultimate success became 
fainter. Those who escaped the dangerous siege 
and dreadful climate, expected final destruction 
if they waited till the tempest began. From North 
America they had long looked for reinforcements, 
but none arrived. Oppressed with these distresses, 
the commanders enoeavoured to re-animate their 
troops. The enemy, they represented, had made a 
most gallant resistance; and were Spaniards in 
military efforts to surpass Britons? The richest 
prize was before them, which British valour and 
perseverance might still obtain. These incitements 
inspiriting the heroic breasts of British soldiers and 
sailors to the most astonishing exertions, new bat- 
teries were raised. They now silenced the cannon 
of the fort, beat to pieces the upper works, and 
made a locj^ment in the covered way ; hence their 
- hopes of success revived. At this time the Jamaica 
fleet brought them a supply of provisions, and in 
a few days they were succoured by a strong rein- 
forcement from New York. Their hopes now re- 
doubled : but a new difficulty appeared after their 
lodgment was effected, from an immense ditch, 
. which was cut chiefly in the solid rock. A thin 
ridge, however, had been left to flank the ditch 
Cowards the sea j this, though totally uncovered, 

the 
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the miners passed without fear^ and were enabled chap. 
to carry on their operations in the wall. The go- _ ^^- 
vernor of the Havannah seeing that the Moro must nes. 
soon flill, unless an effort was made for its relief, sent, 
a great body acro3S the harbour on the 22d July 
before day-break, to attack our posts in three points; 
but they were repulsed with severe loss. Meanwhile 
our miners advanced rapidly in their operations ; 
a part of the wall was blown up^ the ruins fell into 
the ditch, and a breach was left, which the engineer 
judging practicable, the general marched at the 
head of his troops to attack, mounted the breach, 
and entered the fort. The enemy made a brave 
but ineffectual resistance ; the gallant commander 
fell, and the Moro was taken by the British troops. 
No time was lost in improving this momentous 
advantage* A second reinforcement now arrived, 
which still farther encouraged the exertions of our 
armament. As the Moro commanded the whole 
eastern part of the town, the fire of the fort was 
turned against the enemy } a line of batteries was 
placed from the fort along the hill on the extremity 
of which it stood, and another line was erected on 
the west side of the town. On the 10th of August, 
when they were all prepared to play, the general ' 
informed the governor by a message, that, knowing 
the irresistible force of the attack which he was 
jeady to make, he suspended it, in order to give him 
time to capitulate. The governor replied, that he 
would defend the place to the last Extremity. The 
general the next morning ordered the fire to com- 
mence from all the batteries, which, after playing 
ibr six hours with most tremendous effect, compelled 
the enemy to hang out a flag of truce, A capitu- captur*. 
lation was concluded ; and the English troops took 
possession of tlie Havannah on the 14th of August, 
after a siege of two months and nine days. The 
conquest of the Havannah was the most important 
exploit atchieved during the war. The reduction 
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CHAP, of SO Strong a fortress was an arduous military enter- 
"^- prise ; the capture or destruction of the enemy's 
fleet was a very great naval victory ; the plunder 
taken, amounting to three millions sterling, was a 
most lucrative acquisition ; and the enemy being 
deprived of the chief sinews of war, was a decisive 
blow that compelled them to sue for peace. 

While the English efforts were so successful 
against the power and influence of Spain in the 
West Indies, strenuous and successful exertions 
were also made in the East. As soon as it was 
known that hostilities had commenced, an armament 
equipped at Madras sailed against Manilla, the chief 
city of the Philippine Islands. The expedition 
appeared before that settlement on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, which, after a short and vigorous resistance, 
was taken on the 4th of October. A capitulation 
was offered for ransoming the place at four millions 
of dollars, about 900,000/. sterling, and accepted. 
An Accapulco ship, valued at about three millions 
of dollars, was soon after taken in those seas. 

In Europe, a very important Spanish treasure was 
obtkined by the capture of the Hermione, from 
Peru to Cadiz, by two English frigates near Cape 
St. Vincent's j the prize was estimated at a million 
sterling. 

The Bourbons had entertained great hopes of 
success and advantage in their war with Portugal ; 
and at first their expectations appeared likely to be 
realized. Their declared object was, to exclude the 
English from the military and commercial use of 
the Portuguese ports, especially Oporto and Lisbon, 
to which they had hitherto resorted ; and to this 
their efforts- were chiefly directed. They planned 
the invasion in three divisions: the first, in the 
north of Portugal, between the Minho and the 
Douro; the second, in the middle, between the 
Douro and the Tagus ; and the third, to the south of 
the Tagus, to co-operate on that side with the middle 
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corps in its attempt upon Lisbon. The northern chap. 
division, under the marquis de Sarria, commenced "^-^ 
hostilities ; entered the Portuguese province of nc2. 
Traeos Montes, and invested Miranda^ the capital 
of that district. This city might have made a 
vigorous defence, but very unfortunately a powder 
magazine blew up by accident, the fortifications 
were ruined, and the Spaniards, before they had 
raised their first battery, marched into the town by 
the breaches in the wall. Before the end of May, May 30. 
they had made such progress, that Oporto was in 
imminent danger ; and the English admiralty, 
under the apprehension of its capture, prepared 
transports to carry off British effects. Th^ Por- 
tuguese peasants, instigated and directed by some 
English officers, arming themselves, took possession 
of a defile through ^which the enemy must neces- 
sarily pass, drove them back, and thereby checked 
their progress upon that side. The middle division successes 
of the Spaniards entered Portugal by Beira, and ^^^.V. 
laid siege to Almeyda, on the frontiers of Spain. ^*"* 
This city made a gallant resistance ; but the Spa- 
niards being joined by the greater part of. their 
northern army, and by eight thousand auxiliaries, 
compelled it to capitulate on the 25th of August. 
After this capture, the Spaniards made themselves 
masters of the greater part of the province of Beira, 
as far as the Tagus, and even Lisbon itself was in 
danger. 

At this juncture a body of troops arrived from Arrival of 
England under the command of brigadier-general ^^ 
Burgoyne ; and count La Lippe, a German officer 
of great celebrity, was placed at the head of the na* 
tive forces. Early in the campaign the court of 
Lisbon had not paid the proper and prudent atten- 
tion to the advice of the British ambassador and of- 
ficers, but, taught by their miscarriages, and influ- 
enced by the persuasions of La Lippe, they now 
adopted a different line of conduct The Portu- 
guese 
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c H A i^. guese attd English cottirtianders, having in coftcert 
^^' . investigated the state of affairs, adopted a plan of 
1762. military policy very frequently successful. The 
most effectual measure of defensixe war, they con- 
cluded to be offensive operations. History informed 
them, that the best mode of relieving a country 
from invasion, was by invading the country of the 
enemy. The third body of Spaniards destined for 
southern Portugal, was still in Spanish Estremadura. 

» Should it effect a junction with the army in Beira, it 

was probable that the whole would overwhelm the 
Portuguese and their auxiliaries. While La Lippe 
himself watched the motions of the middle army, he 
sent general Burgoyne into Spain against the other, 
posted at Valentia d'Alcantara^ where they also 
understood the enemy had considerable magazines. 
Burgoyne, by a forced march of five days, arrived at 
Valentia, surprised the Spanish troops, defeated 
them, destroyed one of the best regiments in their 
service, and took many prisoners, including their 

grincipal officers and the general. Though the 
Iritish were disappointed in their expectation of 
finding magazines in this place, yet their success 
produced a very important change in the aspect of 
the campaign. It not only prevented the invasion 
of Portugal on that side, but disconcerted the plan 
of the main army ; which was, to cross the Taigus 
from Beira, a mountainous country, to Alentejo, 
an open champaign country, where their cavalry, 
in which their chief force consisted, could act with 
the full effect. The chief Bourbon army still con- 
tinued to attempt the passage of the Tagus, to the 
banks of which they were now advanced. La Lippe 
and Burgoyne, by very active and skilful efforts, 
prevented th^m from effecting their purpose. Bur- 
goyne being posted at Villa V elha, on the southern -h 
bank of the river, where the Spaniards occupied the 
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opposite side, observing their camp was not guarded c ha p. 
•with military vigilance, and that their flank and ^^^' 
rear were uncovered, determined to attack them by 1752. 
surprise. Accordingly, fording the river in the Spaniards 
night of October the 6th, he attacked them on the ^ **" ' 
fknk, while colonel Lee assaulted them on the rear, 
and defeated them with great slaughter. This vic- 
tory, which at another time of the year might have 
been attended only with temporary advantages, 
from the advanced season proved decisive. Great 
rains falling, and winter approaching, the enemy, 
having seized no posts fit for winter quarters, eva- 
<;uated Estremadura, and returned to the frontiers of 
Spain. Thus, after partial success, they were entirely 
defeated in the great object of the campaign ; and the 
unjust ambition, which had stimulated the Bourbons 
to war with Portugal, ended in disappointment, and 
iiisaster to themselves. 

In winter 1761-2, at a time when the king of ^^,^ 
Prussia's afiairs appeared to be at the lowest ebb, *^ 
and when, from the events of the preceding cam- 
paign and the progress of the enemy, little doubt 
was entertained that, in the ensuing summer, the 
'Combined parties would attain their object in the dis- 
memberment of his dominions, an event took place 
which made a total change in the situation of the con- 
tending parties. This was the death of the empress Death of 
Elizabeth of Russia, the zealous friend of the house kI^^^ 
of Austria, and the inveterate enemy of Frederic, 
on the 2d of January 1762. Elizabeth's enmity to 
the Prussian king in some degree arose from resent- 
ment, but was much more the result of ambitious 
policy. By conquering Prussia, in addition to the 
'extent of coast which she already possessed on the 
Baltic, she would have the means of becoming a 
very great maritime power, the first object of the 
JRussian sovereign since czar Peter the Great. She 
would also open the way to an irresistible power 
in Poland, and be able to over-awe Denmark, 

and 
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CHAP, snd her ancient rival Sweden ; but if the power of 
^^ the king of Prussia continued entire, these great ob- 
jects could not be attained. Peter, her heir, was 
partial to the king of Prussia ; and, as we have seen, 
used his influence^ in 17^8, to call off the Rus- 
sians. On his accession to the throne, he ittime- 
diately concluded a peace and an alliance with Prus- 
sia i and the Russian army in a short time joined the 
troops of Frederic against Austria. At this time, 
Sweden, which had been principally directed by 
Russia, also made peace with the Pirussisun kiug. This 
was a most unexpected revolution in Frederic's fa- 
vour, as it left him, now supported by Rus^a, to 
contend with Austria only. 

Ateeaty had been annually renewed between Bri- 
tain and Prussia, by which they engaged not to con- 
clude a peace without mutual consent; and this year 
the British government refused the renewal. Fre- 
deric exclaimed bitterly against this conduct as a 
breach of faith % but without reason : the en- 
gagement being expired, its renewal was no longer 
a question of justice, but of policy. When the kin^ 
of Prussia was pressed by a combination of enemies, 
it became necessary for Britain to suppolt him in 
order to preserve the balance of power, but now he 
was more than a match for his enemies. Though it 
was our interest to prevent him from being over- 
whelmed, we had no interest in promoting his ambi- 
tion J the war in Germany, therefore, was continued, 
not to support Frederic, but to oppose France. 

The French were in possession of Cas^di, and 
great part of Westphalia. Marshal Broglio was now 
displaced from the command; the prince de Sou- 
bise succeeded to his employm^ent of general in chiel^ 
and marshal d'Estrees was second in command. The 
French this year maintained only one army in Ger- 
many, with a reserve under the prince of Cond^, 
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to coTer the Lower Rhine ; and their object, as chap. 
in the fonner year, was to penetrate into Hano- "^' 
ver. Prince Ferdinand's purpose was nearly the nes. 
same as in the preceding campaign, to dispossess the 
enemy of their -conquests, and drive them out of 
Germany. He sent the hereditary prince to oppose 
Conde, while he himself formed his measures 
against the main army. The French, at the open- 
ing of the campaign, were strongly posted on 
the frontiers of Hesse at a place called Graebestein ; 
and, trusting to their position, apprehended no at- 
tack from prince Ferdinand. The prince, however, 
made a general assault upon the camp on the 4>th 
of July ; in which, by his skill and intrepidity, the 
valour of his whole army, and particularly the cou- 
rage and activity of the marquis of Granby, he 
gained so great a victory, as to give him a decided 
superiority through the whole campaign. Every 
measure of prince Ferdinand was part of a weU-di- 
gested and arranged plan ; so. that when successful, 
he was able to make the best use of his advantage. 
Lord Granby and lord Frederic Cavendish were sent 
foi'ward in pursuit of a numerous body of French 
that were stationed at Horn, in order to preserve the 
communication between the main army and Frank- 
fort The English commanders attacked the enemy Atchieve- 
with such vigour on the 6th of July, that though crMbyand 
they defended themselves valiantly, they were de- *^® ^^g****^ 
feated and routed. By this victory, the inter- ^'°^* 
course with their magazines at Frankfort was en- 
tirely intercepted; and they now found it ne- 
cessary to evacuate Gottingen. Prince Ferdinand . 
attacked prince Xavier, who commanded the Saxon 
auxiliaries in the French pay at the Fulda, and de- 
feated him ; but marshal d'Estrees coming to hiist 
support, saved him from utter destruction^ The 
Fr4Biich generals, being straitened for provisional 
aM hard pressed on every side, thought it expe- 
dient to call the prince of Conde to their assist-* 

ance. 
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CHAP. ance. The hereditary prince, finding that the re- 
"'• serves of the enemy were preparing to join the main 
1752. army, made dispositions for obstructing their pro- 
success of gress. Prince Ferdinand endeavoured to bring the 
French to battle before the junction could be ef- 
fected, and proposed to ford the Fulda and make a 
general attack on the 8th of August ; but, immense 
rains having fallen, the river was impassable. The 

feneral of the allies sent his second nephew, prince 
Vederic of Brunswic, towards Cassel, with a view to 
blockade that place. The hereditary prince watched 
the prince of Conde so closely, that he could not 
advance to join the main army ; and the prince de 
Soubise, therefore, was obliged to retreat to join the 
reserves. The hereditary prince, on the 30th of 
August, attacked a body of French, which he con* 
ceived to be a detachment ; but soon found that it 
was the vanguard of Soubise's army. His serene 
highness defended himself with his usual conduct 
and intrepidity ; but, being pressed by superiority of 
numbers, and dangerously wounded, his troops were 
obliged to give way. This misfortune for a time 
disconcerted prince Ferdinand's plan ; but having 
with the utmost dispatch collected the routed forces, 
he again prepared to act on the offensive ; and prince 
Soubise, to avoid an engagement, retired. Prince 
Ferdinand*s army being now between the French 
and Cassel, prince Frederic regularly invested that 
The^enemy ^[^y q^ the 15th of Octobcr, and on the 7th of No- 
from'ce" vcmbcr, it surrendered by capitulation, and the 
many. ^Jjq] q Qf Hcssc was Tccovercd. Thus, in the campaign 
of 1762, the French, who had projected to conquer 
Hanover, were, by the skill and courage of prince 
^ Ferdinand, the hereditary prince, and lord Granby* 
driven from their foiiner conquests, 

SSeJi?" ^ ^^^ ^^^S ^^ Prussia, instead of being obliged to 
act on the defensive, was now enabled to resume pR 
fensive operations. His object was, to recover Silesia^ 
compel marshal Daun, who was posted there, to re- 
tire 
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tire to Bohemia, and afterwards to reinforce prince chap. 
Henry (now in Saxony), and a second time conquer '"• 
that electorate. To distract the attention of marshal n^^. 
Daun, he employed a body of troops to assist the 
Tartars, whom he had instigated to harass Hungary 
and Moravia. In June, Frederic being joined by 
the Russians, made great advances, and, without any 
regular battle, obliged marshal Daun to abandon 
very strong posts, in Silesia, to retire to the extremi- 
ties of that country, and leave Schweidnitz entirely 
uncovered. With his Russian auxiliaries Frederic 
now prepared to invest that city, and a considerable 
body of those allies ravaged Bohemia; when a very 
unexpected and extraordinary revolution threatened 
to overturn his plan of operations. 

Petee III. no sooner ascended the throne of Rus- ^f ^^* 
sia, than he shewed that he had fallen into one of 
the most fatal errors which a sovereign of ordinary 
capacity can commit : this was, the adoption of the 
example of a very able and extraordinary ruler for 
the model of his conduct. Peter, indeed, chose two 
very great men for his patterns ; his grandfather czar 
Peter the Great, in civil and political ; and the king 
of Prussia, in military departments. The govern- 
ment of Russia, absolutely despotic, is, from this very 
despotism, the most insecure to its holder, unless he 
has the policy to conciliate the affections of its sup- 
porters. Fear being the principle of a despotic 
government, its most effectual props are gloomy 
superstition and military force ; accordingly in Rus- 
sia, priests and soldiers were the chief stays of the 
emperor's authority, and with both these bodies Peter 
imprudently contended. He began, like Peter I., 
with opposing the exorbitant pretensions of the Rus- 
sian clergy, and ventured to appropriate their pos- 
sessions tp tlie public revenue. The Russians were- 
the slaves of the most abject superstition that could 
enchain ignorant minds, and valued their priests 
more than their monarch. The extraordinary quali- 
ties 
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CHAP, ties of the first Peter, and the benefits accruing from 
"'• them to the country, had given to him a SHperiority 
i^g2 over any of their clergy, even in the .estimation of 
the bigoted barbarians whom he governed.; but in 
the character of his grandson, there was nothing 
which would excite such veneration, or confer such 
influence. The boundless admiration of Peter for 
the king of Prussia extended to the adoption of his 
religious opinions^ and operated in a line of conduct 
which that king was too wise to pursue. He inter- 
fered with the institutions that were venerated by his 
people, and obstructed rites and ceremonies, which, 
however trivial in themselves, no wise governor will 
interrupt when associated by his subjects with reli- 
gious doctrines and sentiments. Desirous of inno- 
vation, but narrow in understanding, he pursued it 
in objects commensurate to the littleness of his own 
mina. He proposed changes in the dress of the 
clergy, and that the ecclesiastics should no longer, 
as before, be distinguished by beards. To this mo- 
mentous change he added also some new regulations 
about images and pictures in churches. From this 
attack upon the beards of the living, and the pic- 
tures of the deceased, together with various other 
alterations, his subjects apprehended their prince to 
be a heretic, if not an infidel. In the seizure of the 
revenues, however, the clergy found the most dan- 
gerous apostacy from the purity of the Greek church, 
and regarded his reforms with dread and resentment: 
with them also the other powerful body, the army, 
concurred in discontent. The same admiration of 
the king of Prussia made Peter extravagantly fond 
of his military discipline ; and being a native of 
Holstein, he was farther induced to this preference 
by a national partiality. He was evidently most 
attached to the German guards, in preference to the 
native Russians. He himself wore the Prussian' 
uniform, and obliged his soldiers to adopt that dress, 
Bud abandon the modes with which in their minds 

the 
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the glory of Russia was associated : in short, he dis^r chap. 
gusted tne Russian army. , The king of Prussia fore- '"* 
saw the dangers of his ally from these precipitate ne% 
changes, and frequently, by private letters and mes- 
sengers, endeavoured to dissuade him from persisting 
in his present conduct ; his dissuasives, however^ 
were unavailing. Meanwhile Peter was preparing to 
go to war with Deimark, on account of a dispute be- 
tween that country and Holstein, in which Russia 
had no concern. This project increased the disaf- 
fection of his subjects, who considered themselves as 
sacrificed to German interests, and a conspiracy was 
formed against his government. As Peter had alien- 
ated the affections of his subjects, he had long lost 
those of his own family. His wife Catharine, a e»t)Mriiif. 
princess of the house of Anhalt Zerbst, was a wo- 
man of powerful understanding and boundless am- 
bition.^ Prone to the gallantry so prevalent at the 
dissolute court of the voluptuous Elizabeth, her love 
of pleasure was secondary to herlove of power : her 
most distinguished favourites were paramours of such 
talents and qualities as could weil promote great 
designs. For the last seven years of Elizabeth's 
reign, Peter and she had rarely cohabited ; each was 
occupied with their respective intrigues^ Catharine, 
too able and prudent to neglect appearances, was 
somewhat attentive to concealment ; while Peter, 
from the silly vanity of a weak understanding, was 
ostentatious in the ' display of amours. He liyed 
openly with the countess of Woronzoff j and was 
aven suspected to intend confining the empress, and 
raising his courtezan to the throne. The principal 
nobles and chief officers of the state and army formed 
^ combination to depose a prince, who was h^ted for 
his conduct, and despised for his incapacity. So 
little was the czar informed respecting his most mo- 
mentous interests, that the conspiracy became gene-r 
, « ■ " 

^ 9^ Mtnioin of CatluriiM II, 
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CHAP, ral, and the clergy were met for his deposition, before 
"^v he knew that such a step had been projected. Ca- 
tharine, understanding mat the design was declared^ 
immediately wrote to Petersburgh, and harangued 
the guards, who unanimously declared Peter deposed, 
and the empress^ ijidependent sovereign of Russia. 
This act being applauded by the nobility and clergy, 
Catharine, at the head of her troops, marched towards 
a country-seat in which Peter resided. The weak and 
timid prince, being informed that he was no longer 
emperor of Russia, quickly wrote letters, renouncing 
the sovereignty, and requested leave to retire to his. 
native Holstein with his mistress ; but this leave was 
denied. He was farther intimidated to sign a paper^ 
declaring his incapacity for government, the weak- 
ness and foU^ of his administratioin, and the necessity 
of his deposition : he was thrown into prison, where 
in a few days, on the 6th of July, he died of what 
was called an hsemorrhoidal colic, the causes and 
symptoms of which it belongs not to this history to 
investigate. 

Having ascended the throne of Russia, Catharine 
fearing that the Prussian king might prevail on the 
Russian troops who served in his army to declare in 
favour of Peter, ordered them to withdraw from 
Silesia into Poland. Frederic, contrary to her appre- 
hensions, made no opposition to their departure ; he 
only requested that it might be deferred for three 
days, to which the general very readily consented. 
The Austrian commanders were ignorant of the re- 
volution in Russia. Frederic, trusting to their con- 
viction that the Russians were co-operating with 
him, attacked Marshal Daun, compelled him to 
retire, and by this means rendered the siege of 
^chweidnitz stUl practicable. Though he was now 
deprived of auxiliaries, he invested the town on the 
SOth of September, and soon compelled it to surren- 
der. * In Saxony, prince Henry had been no less 
successful, when, towards the close of the campaign, 

8 he 
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he was reinforced by his royal brother ; and all the c h a p 
conquests that he had atchieved in that country ^^^- 
early in the war, and lost the last campaign, were 17^8. 
completely recovered. 

In the mtemal history of England the most ma- Birth of th* 
terial event which happened this summer^ was the w32,*^ 
birth of a son and heir to their majesties. On the 
12th of August, between seven and eight in the 
morning, the queen was safely delivered of a prince. 
Just after this important accession to the royal 
family was announced, the treasures of the captured 
ship Hermione, drawn in waggons, and esc6rted 
by troops from Portsmouth to London, entered 
St. James's-street in a grand procession. His majesty 
and the nobility went to the palace windows, and 
joined with the acclamations of the people on two 
such joyful occasions. The young prince, from his 
birth, electoral prince of Brunswic Luneburg, duke 
of Cornwall and Rothsay, earl of Carrie, baron of 
Renfrew, lord of the Isles, and great steward of 
iScotland, was, on the 17th, by letters patent under 
the seal of Great Britain, created prince of Wales 
and earl of Chester. On the 8th of September, 
the anniversary of the royal marriage, his highness 
was christened by his grace the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the duke of Cumberland and the duke of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz being godfathers, and the 
princess dowager godmother. The young prince 
was named George Augustus Frederic. 

The court of France, in the events of this cam- The beife 
paiim, found that the expectations which had !l^,!Ii£fes[ 
hem formed from the famSy compact were en- P-^^-- 
tirely disappointed. Spain saw that her interftjp^^^^"^""'* 
rence to assist the principal branch of the Bourbons, 
instead of producing the desired effect to her ally, 
was involving herself in similar disasters and hu- 
miliation. They both began to wish sincerely for 
peace^ and were in a disposition to purchase it by 

u 2 ' very 
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c H" A P. very great concessions. In Britain, chaages had 
^^ taken place which rendered the re«-estabUshment of 

*"J5^^ tranquillity much less difficult From the com- 
mencement of his administration, the earl of Bute 
had shewn a disposition to procure, peace as soon as 
it could be concluded with sound policy aiul 
national honour ; and, though patriotism may have 
had its share in exciting this desire, yet there were 
other causes which no doubt co-operated. These 
are to be found in the character of the Bute admi- 
nistration, the state of parties, and of the public 

Conduct and mind. The eafl of Bute had for some months been 

kS*B«e°^ first lord of the treasury, and the greater numb<^ 
of whigs had either been dismissed, or resigned ; so 
that there was a formidable confederacy ho^e 
to the present minister. A less numerous but more 
able body, headed by Mr. Pitt, without coalescing 
with the Newcastle party, was adverse to the minis- 
try. From the known attachment of his majesty to 
the earl of Bute, that nobleman was accounted the 
private and confidential friend of the king. Being 
decorated with honours at the commencement of the 
reign, and soon afler promoted tp high office, which 
was hot in the public estimation conferred upmi his 
political talents and virtues, he was generally 
esteemed and styled the royal favourite. Thcmgb 
his majesty himself proposed to govern the kingdom 
by wisQom and virtue, and not by party, yet that 
was thought to be far from lord Bute's object. Since, 
by the appointment of him and his friends, the 
nation did not conceive that there was an accession 
of wisdom or virtue to his majesty's counsels ; and 
since their rise was imputed to private, favour and 
not public merit, it was apprehended that the prcgect 
of the minister was to govern by what his opponents 
called a system of mere court favouritism. Tbfi 
supposed operation of this plan was exhibited with 
great fprce and eloquence, both by speakers in par* 

jyLaxqent 
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imment and political writersi « The deportment of c h a p. 
Bute was by no means such as tended to counteract "'- 
this unpopularity. Notwithstanding his erudition ""nesT* 
and knowledge^ he had imbibed the pride and pre- 
judices of a Scottish chieftain. With exemplary 
morals^ he was reserved and haughty in his manners, 
and in that respect as different from the frank af&ble 
duke of Newcastle, as in point of abilities from 
Mr. Pitt. He was, besides, charged by the whigs 
with being the friend of arbitrary power. In his 
appointment to subordinate offices, he had frequently 
removed Englishmen of known and respectable char 
racters, to make room for Scotchmen, who, however 
respectable, were not known, and were presumed 
to be the abettors of arbitrary power ; and this par- 
tiahty increased the popular ferment. The whig 
party had been uniformly connected with the monied 
interest, and Pitt possessed the most unlimited con- 
fidence of that important body of men. The sup- 
plies of the current year had been raised while the 
duke of Newcastle was at the head of the treasury. 
On lord Bute th^y had no reliance ; and in the year 
which was to follow, the capitalists were more likely 
to obstruct than to facilitate the supplies. A great 
host of opposition, though in two oivisions yet one 
in enmity to the minister, appeared ready to attacks 
him when parliament should be assembled. So 
thwarted and obstructed, to carry on the war with 
the force and succesl^ which the nation, exulting in 
recent victory, expected, would, he conceived, be 
impracticable. Besides, he thought the actual re- 
sources of the country were nearly exhausted, and 
that another campaign would produce financial dis- 
tress ; the difficulties of perseverance in attempting '««'««• Wm 
to reduce the power of Bourbon, therefore, appeared » ^1** 

to his mind as impossibilities : for all these reasons, 

• 

f The subttancc and spirit of all that was said, or perhaps could be said,'upQi> 
this subject, may be sees m Mr. Burke's celebrated pamphlet on the Discontents^ 
pablbhed in the Gnfton administration. 
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he was desirous that a negociation should be com- 
menced. 

The king of Sardinia, the friend 6f the contend- 
ing states on both sides, understanding their respec- 
tive and relative dispositions, offered so far to inter- 
fere, as to communicate them to each of the parties. 
The belligerent powers very readily consented to 
open a negociation ; and it was agreed, that a per- 
son of the first distinction should be reciprocally 
sent to London and Paris. The duke de Nivemois 
came on the part of France, and the duke of Bed- 
ford went on the part of England, in Sept^nber 
' 1762. In the negociation of I76I, a principle had 
been established between the two crowns, that their 
respective propositions, if the treaty were broken ofli 
should be considered as retracted, and as never 
made : the n^ociation of 1762, therefore, was 
not a renewal of that of I76I. Still, however, 
from the simili^ritv o^ circumstances, it assumed 
some^Vhat of a similar spirit, so far as regarded the 
peculiar interests of Great Britain ; and respecting 
Germany, there was a very material difference." 
TtitBi. France and England both recurred to the ori- 

ginal cause of the war, the limits of the North 
American territories. The French king not only 
renounced all pretensions to Nova Scotia, but ceded 
the whole of Canada and its dependencies, including 
Louisiana ; and whereas the French had preteuded 
a right to the, country which reaches from the Ohio 
to St. Lawrence, and had built a train of forts to 
command the communication, his christian majesty 
ceded the whole of that tract, and also the forts 
and settlements. Spain relinquished Florida; so 
that from Hudson's Bay to the southern cape of 
Florida, from the Atlantic to the confines of Ne\r 
Mexico, the continent of North America was a part 
of the British empire. To command the naviga- 
tion of St. Lawrence, and to secure the possessions 
of her northern acquisitions, Britain was to retain 

the 
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the islands of Cape Breton and St John. We were ch k 9^ 
to give up to the French the small islands of St* ^' 
Pierre and Miquelon near Newfoundland. By the 17^3. 
treaty of Utrecht, the Newfoundland fishery had 
been divided between France and England. / Britain 
wished .her rival now to ^relinquish the whole, but 
France would not hearken to the proposal; at 
length a compromise was made, by which Britain 
was to possess the greater share. The next object 
was the West Indies, which was one of the chief 
sources of commerce, wealth, and maritime force to 
our enemies; here we had made great conquests ; 
the question was, whether we should retain them^ 
as acquisitions to ourselves, and as an increased ' 
security for a permanent peace, by diminishing to 
the opposite party the means of war ; or without 
carrying our views to distant objects, sacrifice them, 
in order to facilitate an immediate peace. The 
British ministers favoured the latter alternative. 
We ceded to Spain the Havannah, with a con- 
siderable part of Cuba ; to France, the islands of 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, Marigalante, Desirade, and 
St. Lucia. We retained the islands of Tobago, 
Dominica, St. Vincent's, and the Grenades. To the 
three former (as well as to St Lucia, which sur- - 
rendered) Britain had an old claim ; the last only 
was a new acquisition, and the three others were 
then of little value. Spain consented that the 
English should without disturbance cut logwood in 
the Bay of Honduras. In Europe, Belleisle wa? 
restored to the French, Minorca to the English, 
and the fortifications of Dunkirk were to be 4^- 
stroyed, according to former treaties. In Africa, 
Goree was restored to France, and Senegal retained 
by England. In the East Indies, Britain returned 
all the French factories and settlements ; France 
having stipulated to erect no fortifications in Bengal 
or Orissa, and to acknowledge the reigning sub&s 
of Bengal, the Decan, and the Camatic. 

u 4 Concerning 
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CoKCEiiNiKo our allien it was agreed, that the 
Fr^ich and Spaniards should evacuate Portugal, 
and that Franqe and Britain should observe a strict 
neutrality respecting the disputes in Genliftny ; that 
each shoidd withdraw their forces, and discontinue 
subsidies. Such are the outlines of the peace, of 
which the preliminaries were signed and inters 
changed on the Sd of November I76S, between th^ 
ministers of Great Britain, France, Spain, and Poiw 
tugaL 

On the 25th of November, parliament met : his 
majesty's speech described the successes obtained in 
various quarters of the world by the perseverance 
and valour of his land and sea forces ; and stated^ 
as the consequence of those victories, that the 
enemy had made peace on terms highly advan*- 
tageous , to Britain ; by which his territories ^ere 
greatly augmented, and new sources were opened 
for trade and manufactures. He recommended 
attention to the improvement of our acquisitions, 
and firmness and unanimity as the surest means of 
tendering the advantages of the peace more exten- 
sive and permanent. 

The preliminaries underwent a very able dis- 
cussion in both houses^ Mr. Pitt attacked them as 
derogatory to the honour and interests of the kingw 
dom, as being totally inadequate to the terms which 
our successes might have commanded, as a sur- 
render of those advantages which < our glorious 
efforts had procured to ourselves, and a sacrifice of 
public faith in the abandonment o£ our allies. 
These general objections he and others illustrated 
by a detailed inquiry into the several articles. 
France, it was contended, was chiefly formidable to 
us as a maritime and commercial nation* Though 
we had acquired an extensive territory in America, 
yet by our stipulation respecting the Newfoundli^id 
fishery, we had left her a nursery of seamen ; by the 
restoration^ of her West India po6ses«ioni3, w€ had 

given 
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given her back the means of a most beneficial chap. 
(jiMiilierce ; and thus had put her in the way of "^' 
*lf6overing' her losses^ and being again formidable n^^. 
6ii' our own element. The fishery formed a mul- 
titude of seamen^ and the West India islands em- 
ployed them * when fully trained. France, by pos- 
sessing a makh greater quantity of sugar land, had 
been long superior to us in this lucrative branch of 
Commerce. She had thus enriched her merchants, 
increased her revenue, and strengthened her navy : 
why then, after we had in a just and necessary war 
deprived her of such valuable possessions^ should we 
restore to her the means of again annoying our- 
selves ? The retention of the considerable French 
pkntations, was necessary to the permanent security 
of a peace. Besides, after so expensive a war, our 
victories gave us a claim to some indemnification \ 
in that view, the islands would have been the most 
productive of our conquests. Our acquisitions in 
America might telid to our security, but it would 
be very Idngbefore they could lead to out indem^ 
nifieation. They neither increased in any important 
degree our commerce, nor diminished the commerce 
of France ; but the West India islands, if retained^ 
would have been an immediate great gain to Britain, 
and loss to our rival* The retention of the West 
Indies was farther necessary to the improvement of 
our acquisitions in North America, and also to 
our . commerce with Africa. In that event, it was 
argued, the African trade would have been lUig^ 
mented by the demand for slaves, ^nd the trade of 
North America would have all centered in Britain ; 
whereas, the islands being restored, a great part of 
the northern colony trade must fall, as it had hitherto 
done, to those who had lately been our enemies^ 
and would still be our rivals. For these reasons, 
either Martinico or Guadaloupe^ or even both, 
should have been retained by Britain. The cessions 
made in Africa and in the £aM Indies would have 

fully 
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CHAP, fully justified the reservation to ourselves of our 
"'• West India conquests. Provident policy required 
17^2. that we should have reserved those possessions, and 
our resources and resistless naval strength would 
have enabled us to retain them, in defiance of the 
enemy. If in the negociation, availing ourselves of 
our advantages, we had decisively refused such 
cessions, the enemy would not have adhered to the 
requisition^ with the alternative of the continued 
war ; or had they been so obstinate, British force 
would soon have reduced them to compliance. 
Concerning our ally the king of Prussia, it was 
insisted, that, in deserting his interests, we had 
violated the national faith.^ 
Argumenti SucH wcre the argumcuts adduced both in and 
^ *'• out of parliament by those who disapproved of the 
peace, which the minister and his supporters an- 
swered to the following effect. The original object 
of hostilities was, the security of our continental 
possessions in North America ; the dangers- to which 
these colonies liad been exposed, and the expensive 
and bloody war resulting to Great Britain firom 
those dangers, rendered it necessa^ to prevent 
the possibility of their recurrence. Experience had 
shewn, that while France possessed a single place 
on the continent of America, we should never be 
secure from a renewdl of hostilities : the removal 
of the French from our neighboiurhood in that 
country, was therefore the most effectual means of 
preventing tuture war.' The security so produced 

^ The writing^ of those time^ charged the minister with very grdas breach of 

faith and base treachery, in endeavouring to stimulate both Austria and Russia 

against Prussia, while he was professing the greatest zeal for the security of that 

' prince; but no authentic evidence is adduced to support the allegation. See Histoiy 

«fthe Minority, 1762, 1765, 1764, 1765. 

* It has been frequently alleged by speculative politicians, that this very removal 
.•f the French from our American colonies, by freeing them from the ;ippiehensioii 
of a foreign enemy, encouraged that proud and refractory spirit which ended in revo- 
lution. This, however, appears to be a fencifiil hypothesis. The Americans were 
morally certain that the French would join in suppcnrting disaffection, rebellion, and 
revolt, in order to annoy Great Britaiu; and they could have contributed their aa» 
sistance more easily and expeditiously if they had retained part of their North Ame- 
rican settlements, than when 'toully deprived of those possessions. In short, tbiff 
theory originates in French ingenuity, and not in English reasoniog. 

would 
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would also tend ultimately, to indemnification : . c h a p. 
as it would not only save us from the necessity '"' 
of another war, increase our trade and revenue, ncs. 
and lower our debt, but permit our colonies to 
extend their commerce and population. The po- 
pulation of the colonies had of late very rapidly 
advanced, and the increase of trade with the 
mother-country had been prcportionate. North 
America itself would soon afford a demand for 
our manufactures, and employ almost all the work- 
ing hands in England. They expatiated on the 
immense resources to commerce which must arise 
from the possession of the American continent ; and 
argued, that, great as commercial advantages are, 
they ought not to be the sole consideration, but that 
number of subjects and extent of territory contri- 
bi(ted no less to the greatness of an empire. France^ 
>they said, would never agree to a considerable 
cession in the West Indies, where the importance of 
our possessions depended on the North American 
colonies, from which they derived their principal 

O visions and other supplies, and that commerce 
y compensated for our inferiority in West India 
productions. They contended^ that the points which 
the opposite party had proposed to contest^ were not qf 
stffficient importance to justify the continiuznce qf the 
war on their account The king of Prussia we had 
supported as long as he was likely to be overwhelmed 
by enemies ; but now, by his peace with Sweden « 

and Russia, and by the netitrality of France, he 
had to contend with Austria only, for which he 
was fully a match. It was the interest of Britain 
to. save rrussia from destruction, but not to promote 
her ambition. 

The impartial historian, however, who is totally 
uninterested in the contentions of parties, must differ 
from both ministry and opposition. On the subject 
of Prussia, ministers appeared to have judged pru- 
dentiy, as the reason for defending Frederic was the 

maintenance 
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CHAP. Mtiiiiitefi«moe of the balande of Europe ; when that 
"^- ceased to be itt danger, policy no longer required 
ne2, the waste of our blood and treasure in his contests. 
Com^erning the West Indies, our cessions appear by 
far too great. The reasons alleged ^by ministers 
for the dereliction of such valuable possessions, were 
futile in the present situation and relative force of 
the parties. According to their allegations^ France 
^ould not give up what she had actually lost ; 
but if Britain insisted on the reservation, whef'e 
Were her means of recoverjr ? The principle on 
which the cession was justified, was contrary to 
magnanimous and wise policy. A declared willing- 
ness to abandon momentous advantages, rather than 
continue a contest to secure them when already 
possessed, directl^ tended to make the adversary 
fflore stubborn^ and a^rded an injurious example 
in future contests. To a power transcendent in re- 
sources, it cjm never be a prudent reason for relii>* 
quishing valuable interests, that they are not to be 
maintained without a struggle. Such conduct is 
really as contrary to pecuniary economy on baknc- 
iiig accounts upon a large scale, as to national dig^ 
nity and honour^ The abatidonment of acquisi- 
tions affording to the possessor riches and naval 
strength, tended, as was foreseen, to furnish France 
with the means of maintaining another war when- 
ever a favourable opportunity offered. It was un- 
necessary to expatiate on the advantages which we 
secured by our acquisitions in North America, as a 
reason for giving up the West Indies ; such being 
crqr power, that we could not only have obtained^ 
but enforced both. Our great efforts had certainly 
exposed us to considerable diffictdties, and lord 
Bute had been uniformly anxious to terminate 
the war. Peace was desirable ; but the peace con- 
cluded was not so honourable or advantageous 
as Britain could have dictated, and contained 
in itself the seeds of dissolution. The definitive 

treaty 
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treaty was signed on the 10th of Febvuary 1768» chap. 
and terminated a war begun by boundLm am- ^^^ 
bition, in which defeat . and disaster paid the ^^^''i^^ 
price of impolitic rapacity, and repeated the lessofi 
which former hostilities had so awfidly incul- 
cated, that France, seeking the extension of terrip 
tory and the augmentation of ccmimerce and naval 
power, by attacking England, employed the most 
effectual means to prevent the attainment of her 
purpose. 

The peace of Fountainbleau, however, though 
certainly by no means the best which Britain might 
liave concluded* in the existing circumstances, pro- 
duced against its framers obloquy and invectives 
which they did not deserve. It was evenly and 
loudly asserted, that the earl of Bute entertained 
the ancient Scotch partiality for France, and inten- . 
ti<Mially betrayed his king and country.^ It was 
very plainly insintiated, that the duke of Bedford 
had been actually bribed by the court <xf Versailles 
to conclude a peace on such terms. ^ Improbable 
as these charges were in' their nature^ and totaUy 
unsupported by any extrinsic evidence, yet durittff 
the pubUc ferment they obtained very general 
credit. The tide of popular odium ran extremely 
high : demagogues n&veT fail to inerease the faiy 
of a populace already inflamed, and on the present 
occa^n an additional subject was not long w^ting. 
The war had made a prodigious increase in the eom 
cumbrances of the country, and there was such 
an arrear of floating debt as to !render a very 
large loan necessanr ; the people, however, could 
not so clearly see the necessity cff taxes being nO 
less requisite at the conclusion, than daring the con* 
tinuance of an expensive war. Wliile ei^ulting in 
victory, imd elated with hopes of crushing their au^- 
cient enemy, they did not repine ait expence ; but 

^ Sm North Briton, and Juniiu's Letters to tha duke of Bedford. 
I Sec Jiinius'f;Letter to the duke of Bedford* 

now * 
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CHAP, now such flattering expectations were terminated 
^^v by a peace, which was generally disapproved. Mi- 
J7g5; nisters were aware, that ^ in such a msposition no 

Finance, scheme of supply would be well received. They 
therefore determined to impose as few taxes as the 
public service could possibly admit. The nation, 
they contended, was^ exhausted, and it was thetefore 
necessary to repair our finances by the most rigid 
economy. In pursuance of this plan, they proposed 
to raise the supplies, first, by taking 2,000,000/. out 
of the sinking fund; secondly, by issuing 1,800,000/. 
in exchequer bills; thirdly, by borrowing 2,800,000/r 
on annuities; and, lastly, by tWo lotteries for 
350,000/. each. The rest of the supplies were ne- 
cessarily raised by taxes. The principle of taxation 
under the Bute ministry was, to subject luxuries^ 
and not necessaries, to imposts for the exiTCncies 
of the state. The luxurie3 of the lower ranks are, 
on the whole, a much more productive source of 
revenue, than those of the higher ; it was therefore 
expedient to include the poor as well as the rich : 
there were taxes upon beer, ale, and porter directly, 
and indirectly in that upon malt ;• as well as upon 
wine, on which, in this session, an additional duty 

Cyder tax. ^^^g imposcd. Cydcr hitherto had been subject to 
no impost ; it was judged expedient this year to tax 
that beverage, though in a less proportion than ale 
and porter, to which in its nature, and in the situation 
of Its principal consumers, it was held most ana^ 
logus ; and to levy it by the same mode, an excise. 
Those who examine the nature and operation of 
different modes of levying taxes, can very easily 
perceive, that excise is less burdensome to the con- 
sumer, .than any equivalent raised in customs. 
Customs, though advanced by the merchant, must 
ultimately fkll on the consumer ; as the merchant 
must not only be reimbursed, but have a profit on 
all his advance, it follows, that the earlier m trade 
customs are .paid for any commodity, the heavier 

they 
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they must fall on the consumer. The excise being chap. 
levied on commodities in use, and paid by the con- "^- 
sumer, does not require him to reimburse the mer- ^^^^ 
chant for his advance, nor to contribute to his profits. Bxci$«. 
But in customs, the tax being involved in the price 
of the commodity, is not felt as a tax : whereas excise 
is immediately felt, and, though really lighter, is 
imagined to be heavier."' From this unfounded 
supposition, excise is a much more unpopular mode 
of taxation, than customs. Two circumstances add 
to the unpopularity of this species of tax—the ne- 
cessary procedure of the tax-gatherers, and the 
established mode of trial. The visits of excise offi- 
cers, it is alleged, are inconsistent with the rights of 
an Englishman, according to which his house is his 
castle ; yet it is obvious, that there are many other 
instances in which that castle must be entered for 
the public good. The next is, the summary process 
before commissioners, instead of tdal by jury; 
which' is really mercy, and not severity, to dehn- 
quents. . The expence and delay of prosecutions, 
either by action or indictment, would fall infinitely 
heavier on defendants, than this expeditious manner 
of ascertaining' the matter in dispute." The excise 
is a much more effectual mode of preventing con-, 
traband dealing, than customs ; and therefore 
smugglers are much more interested in abetting the 
unpopularity to which it is liable from vulgar and ' 
inveterate prejudices. From all these causey, 
every scheme for extending the excise has never 
failed to excite great opposition and tumult in this 
country. Sir Robert Walpole's famous scheme, 
firmly as he was established by the favour of the 
king and the great whig confederacy^ had nearly 
cost him his place, and was obliged to be abandoned. 
The enmity to the excise was still undiminished, 
and was likely to exert itself with redoubled fury 

" Ste Dr. Smith's Wealth of Nations. 

* S<« Blackstone's Commeatarits, b. tr* p. S8I. ' 

* against 
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CHAP, agfdnst a minister otherwise m uopopukr. The 
^"' cy4er tax in itaelf ^^ear$ to have been as fair and 

'^'\j^^ eqqitable as any that could have been de\'ised ; it 
merely made those who chose to^ r^ale themselves 
with a distillatipn from apples, contribute to die 
revenue, as well as those wno chose to regale them- 
9elv^s with a distillation from barley : its prudence, 
howeyer, was questionable^ Great and able st^rtes^ 
men will not be deterred from plans of national 
benefit, by the misapprehensicm of popular pre- 
judices and ignorance ; because they know, that, 
though some of their acts may incur censure, thek* 
general measures and conduct, which command the ' 
veneration of their countrymen, will ultimately 

Srevail over . occasional disapprobation. Bi^t lofd 
ute must have been aware, that he was not an 
object of veneration, since no pains were spared to 
qpnvince hiii^, that by the majority of Englishmen 
he was regarded with abhorrence and contempt ; 
that he was the last man who could overbear popular 
prejudice, however sound the argument might be to 
justify his financial measures. It was therefore 
impQiitic in him to propose, and st^l more uawise 
innexibly to ptu'sue this tax, thou^ in itself ubob* 
jectionable. He howevet did persist ; and, stroxig 
as the opposition <> was in both houses, loud and 
vJM^^Qt as the clamours were throughout the king*- 
dom, the bill passed into a law. In pamphlets aiid 
periodical publications, and in aU popular meetings 

o The iUeaf- opponent of this tax was Mr. Pitt. That fUtesmap denied the 
general poation of ministers, that the nation was exhausted. There were still re- 
sources |qr canTing.on the war longer, and much more towards clearing off encum. 
brauces on the peace* As we were necessarily involved in ^n ipnmense del^t, ouf 
wisest poUcy in such circumstances would be, by liberal and comprehensive grauts 
to add as much as possible to the national income. After discussing in det^ th« 
otherparts of the financial scheme, he came to the cyder ta^, against which bs ^ 
rected the force of his eloquence. Mr. Grenviile in apswer contended, that it wi» 
unavoi4^1e. Wh^^ (said he) c«A we lay another tax of equal effidttocy ? Jew 
Mr. Pitt tell us where we can hy another tax. He several tiijoes repaired, " ToU 
me, where you can lay another tax r Mr. Pitt replied to him in a musical tone. 
Ml the words of a favourite song, ** Gentle shepherd, tell me where ?" Mr. Okih 
illft eyet after fetamed the denomuiation of g«n£/^M^0r^. 

in 
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in the dty of London, which were entirely directed chap. 
by opposition, this act was represented as part of ^^ 
a general scheme formed by lord Bute for plun* 17^9. 
denng England, to gratify the rapacity of Scotch- 
men p, and for estabtishing arbitrary power. 

While the minister was by numbers considered, uii«xpea«d 
and bv many more represented, as meditating the. ^iST" 
most destructive designs to be effected by his power, ^^^ 
to the surprise of the public, as soon as his finan- 
cial measures were passed, he relinquished his em* 
ployment, ** Having (he said) restored peace to the 
world, performed his engagements, and established 
a connexion so strong as no longer to need his 
assistance, he would now depart to the domestic 
and literary retirement which he loved.^* 

Few ministers hav^ been more generally hated 
than lord Bute was by the English nation ; yet, 
if we estimate his conduct from facts, without 
being ii^uenced by local or temporarv prejudices, 
we can by no means find justgrounds for the odium 
which he incurred. It i^ true, an impartial re^ 
viewer can find nothing in his political character 
to justify the praises of some of his supporters, but 
still less will be found to justify the obloquy of 
many of his satirists. As a war minister, though his 
plans discovered little of original genius, and natu- 
rally proceeded from the measures of his prede- 
cessor, the general state of our resources, the 
conquests atchieved, and the disposition of our fleets 
and armies, yet they were judicious ; the agents 
appointed to carry them into execution were selected 
with discernment, and the whole result was success- 
ful. His desire of peace, after so long and burden- 
some a war, was laudable, but perhaps too eagetly 
manifested. As a negociator, he did not procure 
the best terms which, from our superiority, might 

» See North BritoD, No. 49; ChurchiU's Fcfitni»| History of the Minority 
and Otbi^ popohr writinsK of thetime. 

VOL. I. X have 
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CHAP, have been obkatnecL His project of finance s in 
'"• itself unobjectionable, derived its impolicy fr<Mii the 

^^^^^ unpopulantj of his administration* Exposed from 
unfounded prejudices to calumny, he deserved and 
earned dislike by his bauffhty deportment , The 
manners which custom might have sanctioned from 
an imperious chieftain to his servile retainers m a 
remote comer of the island, did not suit the inde- 
pendent s^rit of the English metropolis. The 
respectable mediocrity of ms talents with the suit- 
able attainments, and his decent moral character^ 
deserved an esteem which his manners precluded. 
ISince he could not, like Pitt, conuhand by superior 
genius, he ought, like the duke of Newcastle, to 
have conciliated by af&ble demeanour. His par- 
tisans have praised the tenacity of lord Bute in his 
purposes ; a quality which, guided by wisdom in 
the pursuit ot* right objects, and combined with 
power to render success ultimatelv .probable, is 
magnanimous firmness ; but without these requisites, 
is stubborn obstinacy. No charge has been more 
frequently made against lord Bute, than that he was 
a promoter of arbitrary principles and measures. 
This is an accusation for which its supporters could 
find no grounds in his particular acts ; they en- 
deavoured, therefore, to establish their assertion by 
circuitous arguments.. Lord Bute had been the 
means of dispossessing the whig connexion of power, 
and had given Scotchmen appointments which were 
formerly held by the friends of the duke of New- 
castle. To impartial investigation, however, it 
appears evident that lord Bute merely preferred 
himself, as a minister, to the duke of Newcastle: 
if We examine his particular nominations, we shall 
find that he neither exalted the fiiends of liberty 
nor despotism, but fas own friends. It would pro- 

4 Hk loan tvas tni^ch ^enf ured, at aflbrding eztnvtgant terms to the lender, and 
bestofwing the principal shares upon Scotchmen* Thu charge, however, ifaough in 
some measure Urue, was greatly exaggeiyted. 

bably. 
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bably have been better for this country had lord chat. 
Bute never been minister ; but dl the evils that "'- 
may be traced to that period; did not necessarily 17^5. 
proceed from his measures, as many of them flowed 
from circumstances over which he had no control. 
Candour must allow,, that the comprehensive prin*- 
ciple on which his majesty resolved to govern, was 
liberal and meritorious, though patriotism may regret 
that he was not more fortunate in his first choice. 
The administration of lord Bute teaches an in* 
structtve lesson, that no man can be long an eflfectual 
minister of this country, who will not occasionally 
attend, not only to the well-founded judgment, but 
also to the prejudices, of Englishmen. 



x^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

• 

George Grenville prime minuter. — Vicient writings. — Narii 
Bnton. — John Wilkes — his character. — Proceedings 
against him. — OutcfV against ministers. — Wilkes engroues 
the chirf attention of the pMic. — Meeting of forliameni^ 
—Jnimadversians on Mr. WOkes—he is es^^eOedthe eom^ 
mons^'in the lords eharged hf ike earl qfSandmidk mtt 
an trnpiaoM and immoral libel — withdrams into Frqnee to 
4noid prosecution ^T' ii outlawed. — His cause contimtes 
popular. — Prejudices against Scotchmen. — ChurchUPs jo- 
tires. — Qpestion on thi legality tf general warrants.'-^ 
Waived hjf a ministerial majority, — i/b-. QrenvHU^s chor 
raeter and schemesqf finance — his measures for the sigapreS' 
sion rf smuggling— he intimates aprqfeet of taxing Aasirieeu 
— Marriage of the prince ofBrummc to ikeprineen Aa^ 
gitsta qfJ^lmd. — Prince R'ederiCf the Un^s second sostf 
appointed bishop of Osnaburg.—'Se^ion rises.'^J^ffairs ^ 
Europe. — France experiences the effects of her iwgpoUtie 
wars.-^ Pecuniary embarrassments and r^actory parlia^ 
ments. — Banning spirit of liberty. — Justria.''^Prusssa. 
— Catharine of musia. — Election of the king of Poland. 
-^Josephf heir of Austria^ chosen king of the Bomans.^-^ 
American colonies. — ^ict of the ministet's intimation in 
the colonies. — Meeting of Parliament. — The ministes^s 
plan Jin- levying stamp dtdies on America'^importasU dr- 
bates in parliament ihcreon'^oppoud on Pno grounds^ 
rights and expediency — represented as a dangerous inno- 
vation against beneficial experience — passed into a law.^^ 
Stamp-actf an important epoch in history. — Ferment in 
the colonies. — Massachusets bay takes the lead inoppoas^ 
tioUf and instigates concerted resistance. — Annexation of 
the Ide of Man to ike crams of Qreat Britain. — InAupo- 
^ion tfthe king. — BiUfor a regency in case of a wdna- 
rity. — Ministem lose the favour of the court^^are diw 
missed Jrom administration. 

^ %^ ^' O^ ^^ refflgnation of lord Bute, thie honourable 
^— ^- Geoige &eiivillet brother of earl Temple» be- 
came prime mimater; lords Egremont and IIaJi£ix 

lo continued 
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continued secretaries of state ; and the eari of Sand- chap. 
wich was appointed first lord of the admiralty, in ^^^^^ 
the room of Mr. Grenville. As the present ministers ne^. 
were all intimately connected with lord Bute, it was J^'^ ^^^ 
believed that his influence continued to predomi- mmlrtJT* 
nate, and that his maxims were still adopted. 
Party-rage increased in virulence, and the press 
teemed with invective. During the administration 
of lord Bute, government had appeared totally in- 
different to these attacks ; but an essay published a 
^w days after his retirement, changed its plan. 
One of the most abusive assailants of the late minis- 
ter had been the North Briton, which was begun in 
the preceding year, and being continued periodi- 
cally, had, at the resigination of lord But€^ sent 
&rty-four numbers into the world ; and to this work 
the celebrated Mr. Wilkes was an occasional con- 
tributor. 

John Wilkes, esq. member for Aylesbury, was a ^^^ 
man of ready ingenuity, versatile talents, taste, and 
classical erudition ; he was distinguished for wit and 
pleasantry, and surpassed most men as an entertain*- 
mg and engaging companion. He was not, how- 
ever^ eminent as a senator or a lawgiver; be was 
extremely dissipated ; as indifferent to religion as ta 
morals, and to his pecuniary circumstances as to 
either.* Prodigality had ruined his fortune, and 
profligacy his character. Bankrupt in circum- 
stances and reputation, he had applied to lord Bute, 
to extricate him from his difficulties. His character 
was so notorious, that a statesman who regarded re- 
ligion and morality could not patronise him, though 
he might have easily rendered him a tool. Wilkes in 
revenge became a naming patriot, inveighed against 
the attacks upon our rights and liberties^ and a^inst 

* The cbancterof Mr. Wilkes is accurately, jusd]^ and severely darnn^ in a ^ 
\ celeWated publication of those times, tntitled. The Adventmes of a Guima* vol. iv. 

x3 the 
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CHAP, the unpnBcipled wickedoess of the rulers ; tXBtd the 
^' North jBriton was one of the chief vehicles of hiiJ 
1765. animadversions. The observations and arguments 

The North in this work were merely declamatonr invectives, 
^' and the echoes of vulgar prejudices, which nothing 
but popular prepossession co\ud have preserved from 
contempt. That abuse which preceding North Bri- 
tons had poured out against lord Bute and Scotch- 
men, No. 45. had the audacity ta direct with in- 
creased scurrility against the sovereign. The mat- 
ter was false and absurd ; the language used by a 
subject to a sovereign, was totally unworthy of the 
pen of a gentleman : the wickedness of the inten- 
tion, and insolence of the address, deserved detes- 
tation ; but the frothy feebleness of the execution 
6ught to have overidiehned that sentiment in con- 
temptuous neglect. The course which ministry pur- 
sued gave a consequence both to the paper and its 
author wliich the intrinsic merit of either would 

No. 41. never have attained. On the ^d of April 1763, 
lliis number was published, and it was no sooner 
perused by ministry, than a council was called, and 
an immediate prosecution proposed. The chief 
justice Mansfield declared his disapprobation of that 
mode of procedure: <Vl am (he 4s^d) decidedly 
against the prosecution : his consequence will die 
away, if you let him alone ; but by public notice of 
him, you wilL increase that consequence ; which is 
^ the very thing he covets, and keeps in full view*** 
The contrary opinion, however, prevailed j and on 
the 26th, a warrant was issued for seizing the au» 
thors, printers, and publishers of the North Briton, 
wukes is N^ 45. By the law, a general warrant to apprehend 

apprehead. ^11 persous suspcctcd, without Specially naming or 
describing any person, was illegal, and, to use Black- 
stone's words, " void for its uncertainty ; for it is 
the duty of the magistiute, and ought not to be 
lefl to the officer^ to judge of the ground of sus- 

picion» 
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picion/'*' But this mode of procedure^ though it c k a p. 
was inoonaistent with written law, had all the sane- ^^' 
tibns which it could derive from precedent. It had n^ ^ 
been used ever since the revolution, and by thesuc- 
cessive whig administrations from that time, had 
never before been called arbitrary, and indeed was 
nothing but an irregularity* Mr. Wilkes refused to 
comply with the warrant, but was at last compelled 
to accompany the messengers to the secretary of 
state's ofi^ce ; he was committed to the Tower, ma 
PAPERS WERE s£iZGD, and admissiou to him was '^^ 
strictly prohibited, until a motion was made in the wkadT 
£Ourt of common pleas for a writ of habeas corpus ; 
by virtue of which, on the 3d of May, he was brought 
into Westminster-hall. That they might have time 
to form an opinion upon so important a ca^ the 
judges deferred decision till the 6th, on which day 
the lord chief justice Pratt delivered an opinion^ 
that did not, as is commonly alleged, declare general 
warrants to be illegal, but the warrant in question 
to be void, on a specific ground, the privilege qf^ 
parliament Members of the legislature are ex-, 
jempted from arrest, except in three cases, treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace ; and as neither of He is dii<. 
these appHed to the charge against Mr. Wilkes, he ^^. 
was released by the court. This liberation, pn ac- finemenK 
count of parliamentary privilege, was by the popular 
party construed to be a victory gained by an op<r 
pressed individual over an arbitrary gavemmenti^ 
wishing to crush constitutional liberty, The day^ 

^ BbckftoM'ft Commentaries, book iv. p. 291.' Judge Bladt^one, in a nolp 
upon this place, explains how such a proceeding, though actually illegal, came to be 
redraned jnsdfiable. ** A practice had obuined (he says) in the secretary's office* 
ever since the restoration, grounded on some clauses in the acts for regulating the 
press, of issuing general warrants to take up (without naming any peijson in partict^r) 
the audiors, printers, and publishers of such obscene an4 seditipus libels as were- 
particularly specified in the warrant. When those acts expired in 1694, the 8ame> 
practice was inadvertently continued in every reign, and uiider every administration 
(except the last four years of queen Anne), down to the year 1763^^ when, such 
a warrant being issued to apprehend the authors, printers, and puUishefs of a cer- 
tain seditious libel, its validity was disputed ; and the warrant was ac^udlieil by the 
whole court of king's bench to be void, in the case of Money v. JUeach.** 

X * before 
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CHAP, before his- release, in coDfleqaeace of an otda fiost 
'^^^^ the secretaiT erf state to earl Temple, lord-lieutenant 

^'^T^T** of Buckingnamshire, he was discharged from the 
command of the militia of the couirty ; and the 
attorney-general was directed to commence a prose- 
cution against him for a libel. "" Mr. Wilkes not only 
refused to answer the information which th6 law- 
officer filed, but on the other hand brought an actiop 
against Mr. Wood, under-secretary of state, for 
seizing his papers, and procured a verdict, with a 
thousand poimds damages, and full costs of suit. 
He also commenced a process against lord Halifax^ 
which, however, subsequent occurrences abated. 

Popular en- Thc procccdings relative to Mr. Wilkes during the 

hb fav"^? year I76S, occupied the principal attention of^ the 
wh(^e nation. I^ie popular party represented him 
as the champion of liberty, and the objectof per- 
secuticm on account of his patriotism. Anti-ministe* 
rial writers directed their efforts almost exclusively 
to the praises of Wilkes, and the abuse of his pro- 
secutors. Every publication of which he was the 
subject, was read with astonishing avidity. Not the 
populace merely, but men of real talents and virtue 
though they detested his profligacy, considering 
the freedom of Englishmen as violated in his person, 
associated the idea of Wilkes and l jbertt. 

Wilkes was not slow in availing himself of the 
popular opinion in his favour. He set up a printing 
press, and published the proceedings against him at 
one guinea a copy ; by the extraordinary sale of 
which, he procured a degree of affluence to which 
he had been long unaccustomed, and a degree of 
importance which he could never otherwise have 

* Lend Temple having supported Mr. Wilkes in cembaciog the proMCution? 
earned on at the instance of minitten, his loidihip alaOf in officially announcing the 
dismissal of Mr. Wilkes from the militia, expressed regret for the loss sustained hj 
the county firom this resolution. The conduct of lord Temple was so disagreeable 
tohM majesty's counsellors, inchiding Jiis lordship's own brother Mr. Grenville, 
that he was discharged IVom the lard lieutenancy of Buckinghanshire. His lord- 
ship contintted to support Wilkes; but it was evidently on account of hb political 
prosecution, and not from an. approbation of his private conduct and character. See 
History of the Mhiority; Universal and Gcmlenuui't Magasines for 1765. 

established* 
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established. Finally, he e^cpressed Us resdution of c h a p. 
making* thfe proceecHngs against him a subject of ^' 
;fi>rmal complaint in parliament ^"n^ 

The ministers who now conducted public afiairs state of the 
were 'wanting, if not in talents, at least in influence ministry. 
and estimation. Their supposed dependence pre- 
vented both respect and popidarity ; and the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Wilkes, which were pre- 
sumed to originate with lord Bute, rendered his 
conceived tools hateful as a body, however merito- 
torious some of the members were individually 
accounted. George Grenville, a man of sound 
understanding, with a resolute heart, and fair, and 
unimpeached integrity, had been, during the greater 
part of his public life, the friend and partisan of his 
brother-in-law Mr.Pitt ; ^nd, though deserving of 
respect and influence on his own account, had been 
indebted for actual consideration to his connexion 
with that illustrious character. His personal im- 
portance was by no means sufficient to give strength 
and stability to a political party, especially to an ad- 
ministration having such ^rmidable opponents. Of 
his colleagues in office, lord Egremont, by his abili- 
ties, experience, and reputation, possessed the 
greatest weight. Of this statesman's assistance, he^ 
on the 21st of August, was deprived by death ; and 
the cabinet was now reckoned extremely feeble and 
inefficient 

The object of the king uniformly was, to employ ?J*'5f'"**' 
political ability and virtue in the government ot the 
nation, without regard to party. The firsft states- 
man of the kingdom had l^i^tfaiurawn from the cabi^ 
net; andto rec^l his most effi^cious talents into 
the executive service of his country, was the benig- 
nant wish of our sovereign. He accordingly made 
application to Mr. Pitt, ancjl an interview took place 
on the 27th of August. The patriot being consulted 
respecting measures and men, delivered his opinion 
freely and explicitly ; that in the circumstances and 

oj^inions 
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CHAP. opuu<»8 of the times, it would be expedtent lor the 
^g^^^^L— insurance of public confidence, to restwe the great 
1763. whig families to a certain c^are of that power from 
which they had been recently driven, and their de- 
privation of which had caused such alarms in the 
country. The king did not object to those general 
propositions, and appointed Mr. Pitt to a seccmd 
interview on the 29th, to enter into parti^ar ar- 
rangements. On the intervening day, Mr. Pitt eon^ 
ferred with the chief whig leaders, and his own 
political friends, concerning the persons who should 
constitute the new cabinet, and a plan was formed* 
The day following, he met the king at the appointed 
hour, and laid before him the names, of his proposed 
co-adjutors. His majesty, desirous of the services 
of Mr.Pitt individually, was willing to admit in 
conjunction with him certain members of the whig 
party, but, true to the policy with which he had set 
out, would not surrender the whole direction of his 
afiairs to a combination : he therefore proposed a 
plan which should, together with Mr.Pitt and some 
of those whom he recommended, extend to others. 
Mr. Rtt appears to have adhered to his first opinion^ 
and the king to have persevered in his determina- 
tion not to yield to so* exclusive a system of admi- 
nistration. The conference broke off^ and Mr. Pitt 
and his friends did not become a part of the ministry* 
Having failed in the attempt to procure the minis- 
terial services of Mr. Pitt on admissible terms, his 
majesty bestowed a considerable share of power on 
the duke of Bedford and his partisans^ making the 
duke himself president of the council. The acces- 
sion of the numerous connexions of the Bedford 
family gave Mr. Grenville an assurance qf a parlia- 
mentary majority, which enabled ministerg to carry 
their projects into execution. 

^ Various reports were disseminated concerning this negociation. The docu- 
ments on which it chiefly rests, is the letter of Lord Hardwicke to his con Lord Roy- 
■ton, afterwards published. 

Thk 
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TttE session opened in November. His ma|esty chap. 
having in his speech exhorted parliament to culti- ^^' 
vate the blessings of peace, to improve the acquisi- nej.^ 
tions which they had made, to extend the commerce, ^^^"^^ *^ 
increase the revenue, and reduce the debt of the ^' 
country ; in the close, he strongly inculcated the 
necessity of domestic union and the repression of 
licentiousness. Before the speech could be taken 
into consideration, the minister delivered a message 
from the king to the following effect : ^* That his 
majesty having been informed that John Wilkes esq. 
a member of that house, was the author of a most 
seditious and dangerous libel, he had caused the said 
John Wilkes esq. to be apprehended and secured, 
in order to take his trial in due course of law : and 
Mr. Wilkes having been discharged out of custody 
fay the court of common pleas, on account of his 
privilege as a member of that house, and having 
since refused to answer to to information filed 
against him by the attorney-general, his majesty, 
desirous to shew all possible attention to the privi- 
leges of the house of commons, and at the same time 
solicitous not to sufier the public justice of the king- 
dom to be eluded, had chosen to direct the said 
libel, and also copies of the examinations upon which 
Mr. Wilkes was apprehended and secured, to be 
laid before them.'' 

Th£ ground which administmtion took in sup^- 
porting the proceedings relating to Mr. Wilkes was, 
a proposition to censure a work as false,, scandalous, 
and seditious, the merits of which were actually 
before a court of justice ; and that very day Mr. 
Grcnville proposed the following resolution : ^* TTiat 
the paper entitled the North Briton, N"" 45. is a false, 
scandalous, and seditious libel against his majesty 
and both houses of parliament, mahifestly tending 
to alienate the affections of the people from his ma- 
jesty, to withdraw them from their obedience to the 
iaws> and to excite them to traiterous insurrection.'^ 

In 
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CHAP. In supporting this motion, the ffiends ct miaistov 
^- expatiated on the nature and mischievous tendency 
of seditious libels^ demonstrated the calummoua 
falsehoods of the work in question, contended that 
they were fitted to estrange the affections of the 
people from the king and legislature, and that there- 
fore the author deserved the strongest marks of cen- 
sure that could be passed by the house. Opposition^ 
endeavouring to extenuate the offence of Mr. Wilkes, 
contended, that he had been already treated with 
such illegality and harshness as amounted to perse* 
cution ; that the decisions of the court had already 
shewn his treatment to have been oppressive ; and 
that his offence, whatever might be its nature or 
heinousness, was now before the judicature of his 
country, whose judgment it did not become a branch 
of the legislature either to anticipate or to influence 
by interference. , 

Proceedings The resolutiou was camcd by a great majority ; 

wHkM. 3,nd immediately after it was resolved, that N» 45. 
of the North Briton should be burned bv the hands 
of the common hangman ; and the lords, in a con- 
ference, agreed to the resolution, and to the sen- 
tence. On the 26th of November both houses 
joined in an address, expressing their indignation at 
the contumely with which his majesty was treated 
in the libel, and at the outrage which had been 
offered to every branch of the legidature. The 
next question relative to Mr. Wilkes was, the extent 
of parliamentary privilege. Ministry moved, that 
the privilege of parliament does n&testend to seditious 
libels. Opposition argued, that many authorities in 
law, particularly the kte decision in the court of 
common pleas, established the extension of parlia- 
mentary privilege to every case, except treason, felcHiy, 
and breach of the peace. Mn Pitt declared his 
abhorrence of the paper in question to be as great 
as any man's, « but (said he) let the author be 
punished in due course of law, according to the 

amount 
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amount of his ffuilt. Do not let us aaeiifiee the o h ▲ p. 
privileges of paniament^ and subject every man to — ^^_ 
the danger of imprisonment who may happen to ^^^7^!^ 
write against ministry. A member of parhament 
possesses the privilege daimed by Mr. Wilkes, and 
admitted by me court of common pleas ; but if an 
offender wished to shelter himseli under his pri* 
vileges^ the house, from its regard tojustice, would 
deliver him up to prosecution.'' The friends of 
ministry, in reply to tne argument, from legal autho- 
rities endeavoured to proye, that a libel was a much 
more hurtfrd offence than what are usually called 
breaches of the peace, and even than several species, 
of felony. The privilege of parliament was intended 
merely to prevent a member from being distracted 
in his attention to national business, by litigations 
concerning his private property, but not to prove 
a protection for crimes. The resolution, after 
undergoing a very violent contest, was passed, and 
carried also in the house of lords. During these 
proceedings, a personal altercation between Mr. 
Wilkes and Mr. Martin, member for Camelford, 
produced a dud, in which Mr. Wilkes was wounded ; 
and the house delayed farther proceedings until h6 
should be able to attend. 

hf the Christmas vacation he retired into France. ^764. 
On the 19th of January 1^64, the last adjourned 
day for further proceedings against him, the house 
received certificates from French surgeons, that, 
from his wound, he was xmable to return to £ng- 
land ;. but, conceiving this excuse to be an unfounded 
pr6tence% they proceeded with Ins case. Oil the 
49th of January it was proposed, ** That John 
Wilkes esq. member for Ajdesbury, being guilty of* 
writing and publishing the North Briton, be ex- 
pelled this house*" In this debate, opposition was 

« He had gone to Paris after hu wound ; and his return thenctfy it was appn^ 
headed^ ooukl fioc be mor^. impracticable than his Journey thither. 

very 
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CHAP, very moderate ; the evidence was so unquestionable;^ 

^^' that the most patriotic members could not conscien* 

i7g4. tiously support the cause of Wilkes. Disapprobation 

of the proceedings of* ministry as illegal and violent, 

was not incompatible witb a thorough conviction 

of the wickedness of the paper in question, and the 

unfitness of the author to hold a place in the house 

He is ex- of commous ; the question was therefore carried in 

J^^^ the affirmative, and Mr. Wilkes was expeUed the 

.house. 

The same day that he was deprived of his seat in 
the assembly of the commons, he underwent an 
accusation nrom the peers. He had written % and 
privately dispersed, a book entitled, An Essay^ on 
Woman, being a burlesque on Pope's Essay on Man, 
and consisting of obscene and blasphemous ribaldry. 
To this production he had subjoined notes, stated 
in the title-page to be written by bishop Warburton^ 
so eminent for learning and virtue. The man who 
first declared his abhorrence of such an oflfence 
against decency and pietv, was the earl qfSandmch. 
His lordship had recently been extremely intimate 
with Mr. Wilkes, and had at the very time tho- 
roughly established a character, of which holiness- 
and virtue were not constituents ; but he was ex- 
tremely active in procuring evidence to fix this pub- 
lication upon Mr. Wilkes, in order to bring to 
condign punishment the violator of moraUly and 
religion.* His own • habits of intercourse \ and 
sources of information, peculiarly fitting his lordship 
for bringing such flagitiousness to light, he procured 
'a copy of the work, and complained of it in the 



' (am aware that the Eaajr on Woman h^i betn acpnb«4 to a diffiveat author i 
but th« proof then adduced affixed it on Mr. Wilkea. . 

< The earl of ChesterHeld, in a letter to his son, appeaiv to think e^oal cradit 
.^e to the patriotic commoner, and to tho holy peer. ** Haypy («i^ he) « it for 
this natiov, that God hath been pleased to raise up in Mr. wukea a patriotic de- 
fender of-our rights and Hberties, and m the eqil of Sandwich so scalous a defender 
•of our region and tnecids.'* 

^ The popidarwikioti of the times Oft this oenuoi|,«pplii4 to ^ 
character, tsdEen from a veiy celebntcd-fieifentaiiico. 

5 houfle 
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home of peeni, as a flagrant outrage agaiiist tiie chap. 
most sacred duties both to God and man. The ^^- 
peers, on the slightest inspection, saw that it was an 2764. 
infamous performance ; and, in the attack upon the 
venerable, excellent, and illustrious prelate, an evi- 
dent breach of the privileges of the lords ; they 
therefore addressed his majesty to give directions 
for prosecuting the author. He was accordingly 
indicted for blasphemy, while the proceedings 
respecting the libel were pending; and, on the 
'Slst of February, tried before lord Mansfield, for 
republishing the North Briton with notes ; and on 
the same day for printing and publishing the Essay 
on Woman. Not returning to receive sentence, he a«tireiinm 
was outlawed ; the suits carried on against the two ** 
secretaries of course abated ; and Wilkes himself 
might have been forgotten, if another ministry had 
not rekindled the popular flame. 

The votaries of a favourite hypothesis endea^ 
voured to make every fact and case bend to their 
theorv. The people still considered Bute as the 
real director or affairs, and imputed to his arbitrary 
principles the acts of the Grenville administration, 
whi<:h they represented as unconstituticmal and ty- 
i^nnical. If considered impartially, the arrest by 
general warrant is found to be a mere adoption, by 
this ministry, of the mode followed by all ministries 
sinee the revolution. From such a procedure, 
therefore, no inference can be justly (£rawn that 
their intentions were tyrannical ; but their conduct 
was certainly irregular, and was also very unneces- 
sary. If, as a member of parliament, Mr. Wilkes 
was subject to any warrant for a Ubel, he was ame- 
nable to a special as well as a general warrant. To 
have arrested him in the legal way, would have been 
as easy and expeditious as in the illegal. Mr. 
Wilkes's conduct in itself was a gross violation of 
law, but to its cognizance the courts of law were 
fuily competent While it was before these tri- 
bunals, 
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CHAP, bunais, it did not appear camat&A with either the 
g^^L^ justice of the minister to prc^se, or of parliatneDt 
1764 to adopt, measures that might tend to a prejudi* 
cation of the case. Conviction must have ensued 
on such criminaUty, established by indubitable 
proofs ; and the house might have then proceeded 
with much greater propriety to censure or punish 
the author. The impartial historian, though be find 
in the prosecutors ofWilkes no designs or mtentions 
hostile to constitutionail liberty, must perceive, that 
a considerable part of their conduct was totally 
inconsistent with prudence, with the stability of 
their own power, and with the tranquiUity of govern- 
ment. Wilkes had before been little known, except 
for his profligacy; the .ministers raised him to 
eminence ; discontent was before very great, and 
the proceedings against him made it spread with 
accelerated rapidity. Though not justly deemed 
tyrannical, the prosecution of Wilkes by the Gren- 
ville administration, was unwise at the time, and 
injurious in its consequences. 
QueRkn Though Mr. Wilkcs was himself retired from the 
^w!a wtf. political stage, questions resulting from his case con- 
tinued to occupy parliament, and to agitate the 
public mind. Members of opposition now proposed 
the question of general warrants in an abstract fonxi» 
merely as a point of constitutional law, without 
seeming to involve in it any particular case. On 
the 14th of February, sir William JM^redith moved 
a resolution, stating, << that a general warrant for 
apprehending and seizing the authors, printers, and 
publishers of a seditious libel, together with their 
papers, is not warranted by law." Ministry con- 
ducted themselves with great dexterity copqeming 
this question ; for they kept aloof from the position 
itself, and did not support the legahty of such war^ 
rants. " The house of commons,'' they said, ** being 
only a part, and npt the whole of the legislature, 
cannot declare law l^slatively ; and not being a 

court 
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oourt of judicature, cannot declare it judicially : the c h a p- 
assumption of such a power would introduce con- --^^1^ 
fusidn into the courts of law. The judges considered i76i. 
themselves as to be guided only by the whole legis- 
lature. If the commons were to declare the law, 
their declarations might be different from what the 
king and parliament had pronounced. In the ArgunMntt 
present case it would produce not only general con- ** ^^*™ ' 
lusion, but particular injustice. There was a bill 
of exemptions depending before the ordinary judges^ 
on the alleged illegality of general warrants ; anc^ 
the proposed resmution would in a great degree 
prejudge the cause. It would condemn men who 
acted upon the most numerous precedents, and of 
the best times ; men whose known characters^ and 
the tenor of whose conduct, had secured them froni 
every suspicion of an ill intention to liberty. Though, 
the words of the resolution extended only to the 
case of libel, yet the spirit of it would apply to all 
cases whatsoever. Such warrants had often been 
productive of the greatest good> and had nipped in 
.the bud the most dangerous conspiracies. If general 
warrants are illegal, await the determination of the 
courts ; if the decisions of the courts are not satis^ 
factory, declare the law by act of parliament.'^ 

The supporters of the motion argued on the flle- ap^nst^***™- 
gality and oppressive tendency of the process by a 
general warrant. Such a mode left a discretionary 
power over the liberty of the subject; not only to 
magistrates, whose knowledge, wisdom, and value 
of their reputation, might m<Mierate the exertion 
of their arbitrary authority ; but to the inferior 
officers of justice, often the most ignorant and pro- 
fligate of mankind. The argument from precedent 
could not justify what was contrary to law. Cases, 
it was admittea> might occur, in which necessity 
would justify general warrants ; as in time of war 
and public danger, when issued against the persons 
and interests of the enemy, they might be requisite 

VOL. I. Y for 
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c H A p. for the preservation of the' country. Mn Pitt, in a 
^^' speech on the subject, acknowledged that he had 
1764. signed two of them himself, though aware of their 
illegality, because he would risk his head for the 
public safety ; but in the case of a libel there was 
no such necessity; every purpose of public justice 
might be fully obtained by the regular process of 
law. The house of commons neither pretended to 
be the whole of the legislative body, nor a court of 
judicature ; but it was their undoubted right, con- 
firmed by clear and unequivocal precedent, to 
censure every illegal practice, not thereby declaring 
law, but admonishing courts of justice and executive 
officers to keep within the limits of law as already 
established. 

Ministers proposed an amendment, stating the 
coiistant and uncensured practice of officers. They 
moved that the question, so amended, should be 
adjourned to that day four months ; that is, should 
be actually dismissed ; and a motion to that effect 
was carried by two hundred and thirty-four against 
two hundred and twenty.* 

Mr. Gren- \^e hsve hithcrto been considering acts of ad- 
ministration which appear to have resulted Groin 
their united counsels ; we now come to measures, 
in which the lead was taken by Mr. Grenville him- 
self, belonging peculiarly to his department, and de- 
riving their nature and tendency from his character. 
Mr. Grenville was a man of a clear and sound un- 
deristanding, of great parliamentary experience, in- 
defatigable application, and extensive knowledge, 
especially in the laws of his country, in commerce^ 
aiid in finance. He had adopted an opinion, that 

^ Among those who voied with oppontioB on the present occaaon was genial 
Conway, who wa? presently after dismissed firom the command of a regiment, aod 
other military as well as civil employments. This act was severely censured in Ac 
opposition wrttings of the time, and even by not a few connected with no party. 
This dismissal is the subject of several letters by Horace Walpole, who also wipte 
a pamphlet upon the subject, intitled, « An address to the pubUc on the late <fis- 
mdoai of a general officer ;" which is published in hit Wori^ 

the 
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fha resource]^ of the country were in a veiy exhausted e ft a p. 
state ; that therefore the chief business of a prime ^' 
minister was to find out in what way the defici- nw. 
encies might be supplied. His great object was, the ^fi°an««^ 
improvement of the revenue without additional *""* 
burthens on the country. With this view one part 
of his policy was to restrain smuggling of every 
kind, that the established imports might be as pro* 
ductive as possible : in the execution of his schemes 
he was Very active and successful ; and farther, to 
promote his purpose, he had recourse to the aid 
of the officers of the navy. A number of small 
ships of war, with cutters and tenders, were stju- 
tioned on the coasts of Britain and Ireland, and 
similar powers conferred on them with those usually 
given to revenue officers. Those regulations were 
a powerful restraint on contraband trade, and added 
greatly to the productivenes of the revenue. Having 
thus enlarged the products, he diminished expencfe 
by rigid economy. He inquired into abuses which 
wasted the public money, and by correcting them 
made great savings ; in his bargains for the public 
with monied .men, he procured very advantageous 
terms, and was a most frugal, faithful, and skilful 
steward to his country. 

By these means he was able in 1764, only one 
year after the termination of so exjpensive a war, to 
come forward with a scheme of finance which pre- 
cluded the nece^ity of additional taxes. One part 
of the debt was 1,800,00©^ in exchequer bills, which 
were at a great discount. The bank contract was 
to be renewed ; Mr. Grenville stipulated, that th^ 
bank should take 1,000,000/. of these bills for two 
years, at an interest reduced by one fourth ; and, at 
the same time, should pay a fine on the renewal of 
the contradt of 100,000/. The residue of the 
bills were renewed ; • and another floating debt of 
2,000,000/. still remained ; to its liquidation, the 
surplus of the sinking fund was applied, and also 
700,000/. the produce of Frencn prizes taken 

Y 2 b(?fore 
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CHAP, before the declaration of war. The saving of uA» 

^^1^ necessary expences, the increased productivenes of 

^'^^^T^ the revenue by the prevention of smuggling, added 

to the funds before estabUshed, precmded the ne* 

cessity, not only of a new loan and taxes, but even: 

of a lottery. 

The state of supply was laid before the com-^ 
mons on the @Oth of March, and the friends of minis- 
try justly gave it credit as a display of combined 
skill and economy in the administration of the reve- 
nue, and exulted in the effects which it produced ; 
nor were their praises controverted by opposition in 
parUament The plan was, however, strongly at- 
tacked in antiministerial publications^ in which it was 
attempted to be proved, that the statements were 
fallacious, and the alleged savings frivolous ; but the 
objections were chiefly founded upon hypotheses, 
while the arguments in favour of the minister were 
supported by authentic documents ; and, indeed, an 
impartial reviewer of this part of Mr. Grenville's 
ministry, must allow him the praise due to a prudent 
and well-informed finander . 
Regulations To promote his favourite o^ect, of increasing the 
?*^^^'' productiveness of revenue, Mr. GrenviUe extended 
^ung. the collecting powers of naval officers to America 
^d the West Indies. There was a clandestine 
trade carried on between the English and Spanish 
colonies, to the great advantage of both^ especially 
the former, and ev;en of Great Britain hersdlf : be- 
cause through this <:hanndi British manufactures 
were introduced into the Spanish settlements, and 
the returns were made principally in gold and ^ silver. 
Though this traffic was not contrary to the spirit 
of any act of parliament, yet the officers of the navy 
appomted to prevent smuggling, not having received 
ddSnite instructions from home, put a stop to the in- 
tercourse, however beneficial : they seized indiscri- 
minately all the ships employed in this commerce, 
whether belonging to fellow subjects or to foreigners. 

k Sea Stedman'f Hiltory of the Ameridn war, vd. i. p. }4. 

The 
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The North Americans, who had found this trade c ir a p. 
extremely lucrative, murmured loudly at the fatal ^' 
cheok which it thus received ; and Mr. Grenville's n^_ 
laudable desire of increasing the revenue, being 
pursued too exclusively, produced measures which, 
though not verv important in their financial opera- 
tions, were followed bv political consequences of 
the highest moment. He formed a plan to oblige 
the inhabitants of the American colonies to bear a 
share in the expence necessary for their protection, 
by paying taxes to be imposed by the British* par- 
liament. A distuiction had obtained in these pro- 
vinces, between duties on the importation and ex- 
portation of merchandize and taxes. Customs had 
been imposed upon certain enumerated goods, if 
carried to some other place instead of Great Britain ; 
and when specific articles, the produce of one colony, 
were to be exported to another, they paid a ^ duty^ 
To these imports, considering them merely as regn- 
hitions oftrade^ and not as taxes, the colonies had 
submitted. Mr. Grenville therefore proposed a pw3««? 
deviation from the established practice, and the >SSSf 
assertion of a claim, which involved; in it very im- 
portant questions, respecting not only general 
fiberty; but also the constitutional freedom of a 
British subj ect. Intended by him merely as a scheme 
of finance upon old and established grounds, his 
project proposed a political change foundied upon 
new principles, of which experience had afforded 
no means- of ascertaining the operation and effects. 
It was a much more important and more compli- 
cated proposition than its- author apprehended ; and 
a plan for making an inconsiderable addition to 
British revenue, eventually laid the foundation of 
one of the greatest and most momentous revolu- 
tions which history has to record. 

1 Rum, sugar, and molasses, for instance, imported from the West Indies to North 
America, paid a duty before they were shipped ; as did also tobacco and tndigp, 
imported from tht North American continent to any of the other plantations* 

y3 As. 
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CHAP. As apart of this innovating system, Mr. GrenvilJe 
^^' moved in parliament a bill for granting certain 
1764. duties on goods in the British colonies, to support 
^"s^m^f ^^^ government there, and encourage the trade 
uxatL^in to the sugar plantations ; and, on the 6th of April, 
the colonies, ^jjjg proDOsition was passed into a law. He also 
proposed another to the following purport : " that, 
towards further defraying the expence of protecting 
and securing the colonies, it may be proper to charge 
certain stamp duties in the colonies." He postponed, 
however, during this session, the introduction of a 
bill founded on the last resolution, that the Ame- 
ricans might have time to offer a compensation for 
the revenue which such a tax might produce. The 
colonial assemblies during the war had been in 
the practice of issuing * biDs, which were made a 
legal tender for money: these had begun to be 
attended with great inconvenience, and to suflfer 
veiy considerable depreciation. To remedy the 
evils, a law was proposed by Mr. Grenville, and 
passed by parliament, for preventing such bills as 
might be hereafter issued in* any of his majesty's 
colonies or plantations in America, from being 
made legal tenders in payment of money. The re- 
strictions on the clandestine trade had given great 
umbrage in North America ; the law obstructing 
their paper currency added to the dissatisfaction ; 
but the duties actually imposed upon merchan- 
dize, and the resolutions concerning the stamp 
duty, excited a loud clamour. The new Eng- 
landers were the first to investigate these measures. 
Conceiving the new laws to be part of a general 
plan for assuming a power not heretofore exercised 
by Britain over her American colonies, they imme- 
diately controverted the fundamental principle, and 
totally denied the right of a British parliament to 
levy in any form duties or taxes upon the colonies. 
The exercise (they said) of such an authority was 
a violation of their rights as freenoien j as colonistai, 

5 possessing 
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possessing by their charters the power of ^:^ing chap, 
themselves for their own support and defence ; and ^^' 
as British subjects, who ought not to be taxed but i764. 
by themselves or their representatives. These to- 
pics were the subjects of petitions sent over to the 
ing, to the lords, and to the commons. 
Placed in a rigorous climate, and on a soil re- The New 
quiring active and persevering industry to rendier it ^°8^**«"- 
productive, the New Englanders were strong, hardy, 
and capable of undergoing great labour and fatigue* 
Having many difficulties to overcome and danger^ 
to encounter, they were formed to penetration, en- 
terprise, and resolution. Their country, less boun- 
tiful than those of their southern neighbours, 
rendered recourse to traffic necessary. The puri- 
tanism which they inherited from their " forefathers, 
with its concomitant hypocrisy, incorporated itself 
with their coounercial conduct; and avarice is 
never keener than after a coalition with fanatical 
austerity, and never with more ardour uses the 
ministry of fraud, than when arrayed in the garb 
of sanctity. The traffic of New England, of a 
minute and detailed kind, less rcjsembling the pur- 
suit of an enlightened merchant than a petty shop- 
keeper, while it narrowed liberality, sharpened 
artifice. Inheriting a tinge of democratical repub- 
licanism, the people submitted with reluctance to 
the constitutional authority of a government in 
which monarchy made a considerable part, and 
spumed at the idea of yielding to what they con- 
ceived to be usurpation. Avarice being a promi- 
nent feature in their characters, they were peculiarly 
jealous of an apprehended usurpation, which was 
calculated to afiect their purposes. As their sen- 
timents and principles prompted them to oppose 
such attempts, their intelligent and bold character 
enabled them effectually to resist them. In the Middfe 
middle colonies, in which the temperature of the 

* See the IntroductioB, p. 80. 

y 4 climate 
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c H \ P. climate and fertility of the soil easily afforded the 
'^' necessaries and accommodations of life, thougfa 
1764. active and industrious, the inhabitants were not 
equally hardy and enterprising; they were less 
austere in their manners, admitted luxury and re- 
finement to a much greater degree than the colonists 
of the north, and were attached to a monarchical 
iHid Mmtfaem foHu of government. The southern colonies were 
tobniat. dissipated, relaxed, and indolent ; and therefore, 
though littie adapted tq resistance themselves, were 
well-fitted to receive impressions from more vigorous 
characters. The New Englanders were extremdy 
active in diffusing their own sentiments through the 

{)rovinces attached to the mother-country ; till, at 
ength, the spirit of dissatisfaction became so pre- 
valent, as to attract the notice and animadversions 
of the British government, 
wtr with While subjects so interesting and important were 
iheindiiiu, ^LgitsAing the civilized parts of British America, 
government was disturbed by a desultory warfare 
, with the Indian savages. Bntish settlers had im- 
politically neglected the means of gaining the 
affections and confidence of the natives. Seeing 
England so completely established, the Indians re- 
gretted thai; they had not been more active in sup- 
porting the French interest. The cordon of forts 
along the lakes trenched upon their hunting grounds^ 
almost the sole resource of savage life ; aiid they 
became apprehensive that British colonies would be 
planted in those woods from which they now derived 
their subsistence. In the midst of these apprehen- 
sions, a report was spread, that the American pro- 
vinces had formed a scheme for extirpating the 
Indian tribes; though totally unfounded, this 
rumour wks believed by the natives, and had no 
small share in inciting them to hostilities. A con- 
federacy was formed, and a sudden attack made, 
during the harvest, on aU our frontier settlements. 
Before the design was suspected, numbers of planters 

were 
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were surprised, and put to death, with every torture chap. 
that savage ingenuity could devise ; their effects —j^^^ 
were plundered, their houses burned, and their i764. 
crops destroyed. The itinerant merchants, who, 
relying on the general peace, traded in the Indian 
country, were murdered, and their effects, valued at 
two hundred thousand pounds, plundered. The 
western frontiers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, were totally abandoned by the planters ; 
the savage^ had surprised three of our forts, and 
were advancing fast to our principal garrison. Fort 
Pitt. Informed of this alarming irruption, general 
Amherst sent a strong detachment against the 
Indians, under captain Dalzell. The savages, how- 
ever, being apprised of his intentions, attacked the 
king's troops on every side, and Dalzell with great 
difficulty made his retreat to Fort Detroit. A nu- 
merous body of Indians now surrounded Fort Ktt, 
at which reinforcements were not vet arrived ; the 
general sent to its relief a strong corps under colonel 
Bouquet. Informed of the march of this detach- 
ment, the Indians raised the siege, with a view to 
attack the English ; and encountering Bouquet's 
troops, after a sharp contest, pretended to retreat, 
and drew their adversaries into a most dangerous 
ambuscade : the British, however, formed themselves 
into strong columns, and preserving the strictest 
order, encountered tomahawks with fixed bayonets ; 
and disciplined valour prevailing over savage im- 
petuosity, they repulsed the enemy. The Indians 
had again recourse to ambuscade, to which their 
^country is so peculiarly favourable. Our com- 
mander wished to bring them to a close engage- 
ment ; but the enemy with skilful dexterity eluded 
battle. In his attempts to effect his purpose, Bouquet 
was drawn into a defile, in which he was extremely 
distressed for want of water, and saw that, if he - 
were not able to bring the Indians to regular action, 
his troops must moulder away for want of provisions^ 

The 
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CHAP. The enemy had increased in confidence frofn thejr 
^' late success ; and the colonel perceiving this bold- 
j^g4. ness, contrived the following stratagem for drawii^ 
them into battle. The British troops were posted 
on an eminence, while two companies Vere sta- 
tioned in more advanced situations. These he 
ordered to fall within the circle as if retreatiqg^ 
while the other two Were drawn up so as to appear 
to cover that retreat. The first two companies 
moved behind a projecting part of the hill so as not 
to be perceived by the enemy. The savages, leaving 
their woods, attacked the two companies that were 
nearest them j but while they pressed forward,, 
believing themselves sure of victory, the two that 
had made the feigned retreat rushed on, and at- 
tacked them in the flank, while the others charged 
them in front. The savages were defeated and 
routed;, and the British troops arriving at Fort 
Pitt, secured that important post. The savages 
nQw made an attack upon Niagara, and carried four 
hundred men in canoes across Lake Erie ; but these 
were defeated by an English schooner. 

conduded. General Amhcrst, awarc that, though the dis- 
ciplined force of Britain must ultimately triumph 
over savage ferocity, the inroads of the Indians was 
a great interruption to colonial prosperity, xnade 
such proposals as, by the great influence of sir 
William Johnson^ were accepted by the principal 
tribes; and the rest, sensible that they were no 
longer able to contend with the British, also sought 
and obtained peace. 

At home, little happened of sufficient importanjce 
to be a subject of history, except the proceedings 
regarding Mr. Wilkes, already mentioned. The 
cyder tax, however, occasoned a number of meetings 
and resolutions, and some riots. The crop had 
been very deficient, and the dearpess of provisions 
caused great discontent ; which was increased by 
the repi-esentations of demagogues, imputing the 

scarcity 
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scarcity in, a considerable degree to the influx of c h a p. 
Scotchmen", whom it was asserted, lord Bute had ^^' 
brought hither to eat the fruits of England. The 17^4, • 
dissatisfaction in many places rose to tumult. The 
scarcity also contributed to a different evil, the pre- 
valence of robberies to a very alarming degree : 
this mischief was farther increased by the discharge 
of numbers of scWiers and sailors at the peace, who 
had not since tMt time got into a regular em- 
ployment : indeed, at no time were felonies more 
pregnant, daring, and atrocious. 

During this year the legislature was informed, Abuae*^, 
that very shameful practices prevailed in private "«^-^"*^^- 
madhouses. Committees of both houses inquired 
into the subject, and found that these pretended re- 
ceptacles for lunatics were very frequently con- 
verted into prisons for the confinement, by the 
authority of private individuals, of persons who had 
done nothing offensive to the laws of their country ; 
wivesj who interrupted the debaucheries of their 
husbands ; parents, who chose to manage their own 
a&irs, without implicitly submitting to thpir chU- ; 

dren ; children, sisters, and wards, who did not im- 
plicitly yield to parents, brothers, and guardians ; in 
short, whoever opposed the will of relations assum- 
ing despotic power. Individuals, invested with no 
authority by the law of the land, arrogated tq them- 
selves a power not granted by our laws to any part 
of the executive government. They committed 
fellow-subjects to gaol without an examination j 
they suspended by their sole will and authority the 
habeas corpus act ; and in eflfect established bastilles 
in Britain. It was found, that the keepers acknow- 
ledged this absolute power of individuals; and, 

* The poet Churchill was peculiarly zealous and successful in impressing these 
ideas on those credulous readers who would receive the coloiurings of fancy fpr au« 
theRtic truth. His writings were highly prized by critics who had not sufficient 
discrimination to perCeive the difierence between the acrimony of malignant invec^ 
tive and the strength of welUfounded satire; who, to use the language of Johnson 
concerning another inciter of disaffection, ** misted the venom of the shaft for the 
vigour of the bow.** 

without 
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CHAP, without any inquiry, received whomsoever tfieur 
^^Xl_. lettres de cachet chose to send to confinement* 
1764. They admitted and detained persons iii their perfect 
senses^ requiring nothing farther than to be paid for 
their maintenance. The legislature, having invest 
tigated this 6vil and discovered its extent, made re- 
gulations to prevent its continuance or renewal. 

, During tms year, two events took place, which 
were important to the royal family, and consequently 
to the country. The hereditary prince of Bruns- 
wic, who had so eminently distinguished himself in 
the war, was in January married to the princess 
Augusta, eldest sister of the king. The bishopric of 
' Osnaburg, which was alternately in the gift of the 
houses of Hanover and Saxony, becoming vacant, 
and it being king George's turn, as elector of 
Hanover, to present, was bestowed upon the infant 
prince Frederic, second son to their majesties. 

Before we revert to the internal and colonial con- 
tests which agitated the first portion of the present 
reign, it seems proper to take a short review of 
the state of Europe, especially of those parts of it 
whose acts must always be important to Great 
Britain, 
sute of The alliance between France and Austria had 

Europe, j^eeu SO far from answering its purpose, that its con- 
sequences had left both the contracting parties in 
an exhausted and depressed state. The family 
compact between France and Spain, which was in- 
tended to exalt, had humbled both kingdoms. In 
France, internal dissatisfaction interrupted the mea- 
sures of government for repairing the losses sus- 
France. taiued by the war. The immense expenditure of 
France, both for herself and her allies, had involved 
her in the greatest pecuniary difiiculties, and obliged 
government to levy very heavy taxes. The parlia- 
ment pf Paris objected to some of the new financial 
decrees; and force being employed to reduce them 
to compliance, they resigned their offices. Various 

repre- 
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representations were made to the king, to justify chap. 
their conduct. The duke of Fitz-james, governor ^^' 
of Languedoc, imprisoned some refractory members ""TreT^ 
of the parliament of Thoulouse. As a customary 
mode of procedure with the executorial officers of 
the king of France, this act might indeed raise in- 
dignation, but could not excite surprise ; the pro- ^^^ •!«- 
, ceedings of the parliament, however, in these dam/^^' 
circiunstances were unusual, and manifested a devi- 
ation from the spirit by which that country had 
been actuated ever since the establishment of the 
house of Bourbon. The parliament of Thoulouse 
impeached the duke, gave orders for the arrest of 
his person and the sequestration of his estates, and 
referred the cause to the cognizance of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, as the supreme court of judicature. 
That body, accepting the appeal, ordered their pre- 
sident to request the king's presence in the exami- 
nation. The king replied, that, as the duke of 
Fitz-james represented his person, he would himself 
take cognizance of the cause. To this intimation 
the parliament returned a very strong remonstrance. 
The death of Fitz-james prevented the dispute com- 
ing to issue, but the spirit of resentment which had 
^manifested itself did not evaporate. 

Austria had concluded a peace with the king of Austru. 
"Prussia a few months after the treaty of Fontain- 
l)leau; she had for ever renounced her claim to 
Silesia, and by her stipulations acknowledged herself 
to have totally failed in the purposes for which she 
had undertaken the war. By her ambitious projects 
she had, during the contest, incurred a debt amount- 
ing to twenty-five millions sterling ; which was to her 
an enormous sum. The counsels of her able minis- 
ter, Kaunitz, were necessarily occupied in devising 
means for the diminution of this burden. One im- 
portant object she obtained by the treaty of Huberts- 
burg, in the express consent of th^ king of Prussia 
to the arch-duke Joseph, eldest son and heir of the 

emperor 
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CHAP, emperor and empress-queen, being chosen king of 
^' the Romans, and the election took place in Aprfl 

1764. l/t^* 

Ptuwa, The king of Prussia, though he had overcome all 

his enemies, and dictated the terms of peace, equally 
able in every department, had been so provident, 

that AT THE END OF THE WAR HE HAD NOT CON- 
TRACTED A SHILLING OF DEBT, and had even one 
year's revenue in his treasury. ° Frederic though 
now at peace, did not relax ; he employed himself 
in cultivating the advantages of tranquillity, reviv- 
ing industry, encouraging agriculture and com- 
merce, improving his revenue, and rendering his 
country flourishing. 
Ruwa. Russia, though advancing more slowly towards 

civilization than the ardent genius of czar Peter 
had conceived, was rapidly increasing in the solid 
constituents of power. Her military force, arising 
from such extensive resources, was extremely 
strong. In hostilities she had commonly been 
Subsidised as an auxiliary, instead of contributing as 
a principal ; hence the wars in which she had been 
engaged exercised her soldiers without exhausting 
her finances. Her commerce was extending on 
every side ; not only from her pursuing the schemes 
of Peter, but from the policy of other countries. 
During the present century, more than at any pre- 
ceding period, the nations of Europe had sought 
maritime strength. Russia was the grand magazine 
of naval stores : these exports increased her wealth ; 
intercourse with the traders enlarged her commer- 
cial ideas, and more strongly impressed on her the 
importance of maritime force. Her marine was 
rapidly advancing ; and from her various resources 
she had the greatest influence with nations with 
which she was nearly connected. Such was the 
state of Russia when the sceptre fell into the hands 
of a princess thoroughly qualified by understanding 

• See Gillies's Frederic, p. 5^4. 

and 
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arid temper to cultivate the productiveness of the chap, 
country, improve and multiply its resources, and ^^- 
call them forth to beneficial action. The empress 1754. 
Catharine, in the beginning of her reign, appeared Cathanne. 
«o much occupied with her own dominions, as -to 
attend little to foreign transactions ; and merely to 
wish to be on terms of peace and amity with her 
neighbours, without interfering in any of their con- 
tests or concerns. She had made a defensive alli- 
ance with the king of Prussia, without embroiling 
herself with Austria ; she was on amicable terms 
with Sweden and Denmark ; she had kept totally 
aloof from the disputes of the maritime powers, 
and professed the highest regard for all the belli- 
gerent parties, and the greatest satisfaction when 
their wars were at an end. But at length an event 
took place, which shewed that her ambitious cha- 
racter was destined to display itself in other coun« 
tries as well as Russia. On the 5th of October 
1763, Augustus, elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland, died ; ,and his son, the young elector, 
offered himself as candidate for the throne. The 
king of Prussia, very anxious to prevent the crown 
of Poland from becoming hereditary in the house of 
Saxony, opposed the choice of its present head. 
The Russian empress joined Frederic in his oppo- 
sition to the house of Saxony, and recommended 
count Poniatowsky, a Pole by birth, representative 
of a powerful and illustrious family, and himself a 
man of great virtues and accomplishments ; and in 
order to strengthen his interests, she sent a powerful 
army into Poland. Austria, France, and Spain, 
connected with the house of Saxony, wished success 
to the elector, but had neither the disposition nor 
power to employ force in his favour. Branitzky 
and Radzivil, two Polish chieftains of great power 
and authority^ endeavoured to oppose Poniatowsky, 
but were defeated, and driven out of Poland ; and 

Poniatowsky 
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X2 H A P. Poniatovsky was, on the 7th of September 1764, 
elected, by the tide of Stanislaus II. king of Poland* 
In southern Europe, a war had subsisted for up* 
wards of twenty years between the republic of 
Genoa and the inhabitants of Corsica. The islanders 
had been at first headed by a German adventurer, 
whom, trusting to his air-built promises of interest- 
ing the great powers in their favour, they chose 
king, by the title of Theodore king of Corsica. 
Finding him, however, not to possess the power and 
influence to which he had pretended, they com- 
pelled him to abdicate the throne and retire into 
banishment. The Corsicans, after this event, chose 
.a native chieftain, named Giacinto Paoli, general of 
their armies, and president of their councils ; and 
under this commander they were superior to the 
Genoese troops. After a contest of many years, 
the senate of Genoa applied to the most christian 
king for assistance ; and in August 1764, a conven- 
tion was signed between the French and Genoese, 
by which the king of France guaranteed the island 
to Genoa, and promised to send a naval and military 
force to assist in its reduction. The Corsicans ap- 
plied to the courts of Vienna and London, to mediate 
for them with the French monarch; but nothing 
was done in their behalf, and the French troops 
took possession of the principal fortresses of Corsica. 
The British parliament met on the 10th of 
JSS'rafn*^! January 1765. The question of general warrants 
was early in the season brought again before the 
house, in a new form : and on the 29th, underwent 
a very able discussion, in which many ingenious ar- 
guments were brought forward on both aides, new 
rather in detail and illustration than in principle. 
The speakers of opposition shewed the evils which 
might arise from general warrants in a greater 
multiplicity of lights than befo^-e, and administration 
enlarged much more than formerly on the impro- 
priety 
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priety of the interposition of the house Of commotis chap. 
in declaring the law of the land : but the real ^- 
grounds of argument on both sides were and must ues. 
have been the same, as the subject had been so 
completely debated in the preceding year. After a 
very warm contest, it was dismissed by the previous 
question. 

The deliberations of parliament were now turned pun of 
towards America. Both the justice and expediency ^m^f«^ 
of taxation underwent a discussion, on much more 
comprehensive principles than in the former year, • 
when the probable efficiency of the tax appeared 
to be the sole consideration. ITie petitions and 
manifestoes from the American colonies, denying 
the right of the British parliament to tax them, 
being read, the minister submitted the question to 
the house. A more important subnect of discussion 
had rarely been presented to the [British parliaments 
It was a question, the extent and consequences of 
which its proposer had by no means digested ; it 
involved the general objects of colonization, the 
means by which those were to be effected, and the 
particular constitution, state, and sentiments of the 
British colonies. In considering this subject, many, 
by arguing from the practice of parent-^countnes 
and their plantations in ancient times, were led to 
very faulty conclusions respecting the question 
between Britain and her colonies. The motives for 
colonization have been extremely different in dif- 
ferent ages, countries, and circumstances ; and from 
that dissunilitude arose a' proportionate diversity of 
relation and reciprocal interest between the mother- 
country and the plantations* Small states with 
confined territories and an increasing population^ 
were frequently obliged to send the surplus of their 
inhabitants in quest of new settlements. This wa^ 
the cause of colonial establishments from Phenicia, 
and from Greece ; whose plantations in Asia, Africa, 
Italy, and elsewhere^ were from their nature not 
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dependent on the parent-country. They often, 
indeed, retained a close intercourse with eacn other, 
from identity of extraction and language, and simi- 
larity of manners and government ; but the parent- 
country was far from claiming any authority over 
its emigrated descendants. This kind of colony re- 
sembled the children of a family setting out to seek 
their fortunes abroad, because they had no means 
of subsistence at home ; settling themselves in a 
foreign country, subsisted and protected by their 
own efforts ; consequently no longer under the 
command of the parents, whatever their affection 
might be for them and their brethren. The colonies 
of the Romans were planted from other causes, and 
were, in consequence^ on a very different footing. 
The state, increasing at home in population, and 
abroad in territories, found conquered countries 
drained of inhabitants by long wars, but abounding 
in cultivated land. They therefore sent settlers 
from Romep to occupy the lands, which might 
otherwise have been in a great measure waste from 
the reduced population. Here the mother-country 
offered comfortable subsistence to her offspring for 
their industry, and protection for their allegiance. 
The Roman colonists were not adventurers sent to 
seek their fortunes with the " world all before 
them,*' but children settled by parents in farms 
entirely dependent on themselves ; and these plan- 
tations were and must have been, part oif the Roman 
dominions. Advocates for the taxation of the 
British colonies, in writings and speeches, quoted 
the subjection of the Roman plantations ; advocates 
against that system quoted the independence of the 
Grecian emigrations; although, in reality, neither 
example would apply. Modern colonies have 
neither, like those from Greece, been establishments 
originating in necessary separation, and therefore 
in their nature independent ; nor, like those of the 



p Smith on Colonies, Wealth of Natims, vol. ii. p. 5i6» 
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Homans, springing from specific donative within the en aP, 
jurisdiction of the donor, and therefore in their ^^' ^ 
nature dependent. They have been settlements t^es. 
formed for the purposes of immediate or eventual ^^nafAea 

J xi« J ^i_ * .o ""<* system 

gam ; and they proposed the accession of resources of Brkbh 
to the parent-country. The great and leading eoi<«w«»««' 
inquiry was, how are these colonies to be rendered 
most beneficial to a state so circumstanced as their 
parent-country ? The plans of different European 
nations in the government of their cotonies, varied 
according to the general policy of the parent- 
country, the circumstances of the settlements^ and 
the character of particular administrations. The 
<;onstitution of the American colonies was similar 
to the polity of Britain, in established provisions for 
the security of property, liberty, and life ; they 
therefore possessed the right of taxing themselves by 
their representatives. This was a privilege which 
the Americans thought inherent in them as British 
subjects, and confirmed by charters admitted by the 
mother-country ; its practical enjoyment consti- 
tuted a great part of their comfort and happiness ; 
and teaching them to value themselves and their 
respective colonies, inspirited those exertions which 
rendered them so beneficial to the British empire. 
The actual benefits that accrued to England from 
her colonies, consisted in the increase of people^ 
as the means of security and productiveness were 
augmented ; and in the vast and rapidly growing 
accession to our trade'', to supply the wants of the 

< This was Sir Robert Walp6le*s view of tlie subject, declared when, as we have 
already observed, he was expressing his objeetions to taxidg- America. As his 
.opinion was much quoted during the discussion before us, it may not be foreign to 
our purpose to repeat it in his own words : ** I will leave the taxation of America,** 
^id he, *' for some of my successors, who miay have more courage than I have, 
and be less a friend to commerce than lam. It has been a maxim with me, during 
my administration, to encourage the trade of the American Colonies in the qtmost 
latitude ; nay, it has been necessary to pass over some irpegidaritics in their trade 
with Europe ; for, by encouraging them to an extensive growing foreign commerce, 
if they gain 500,00(V. I am convinced, that in two years afterwardi*, full 250,000f. 
of their gain will be in his majesty's exchequer, jby the labour aod product of this^ 
kingdom ; as immense quantities of every lund of our manufactures go thither ; and 
as they increase in their foreign American trade, more of our produce will be 
.(Wanted. This is taxing them more agreeably to their own constitution and to our^.*' 

z2f multiplying: 
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CHAP, multiplying colonies. Commercial benefits were the 
^^' objects of the plantations ; the question, therefore, 
1765. to be considered simply was, how are these ad- 
vantages to be most eTOctually promoted, insured, 
and improved ? It was a mere question of expe- 
diency, requiring no metaphysical disquisitions 
about abstract right. Experience shewed that our 
gains had been very considerable, and acquired 
without murmur or dispute, by the old plan, of 
profiting from their commerce, and demands for 
our productions : wisdom had now to determine, 
whether an adherence to a system of experienced 
benefit daily increasing, or the adoption of new 
schemes of doubtful operation and certain oppo- 
sition, was most likely to continue and extend that 
benefit for which colonies were establijshed. 
Bill for im- ' The British minister preferred the untried theory 
Jttro^ t<> the essayed plan ; and stated to parliament, that 
dutiM. having postponed his scheme of taxation till this 
session, expecting that the colonies would have 
ofiered an equivalent, instead of a compensation, 
they had sent remonstrances. On the 7th of 
February 1765, he opened his system to the com^ 
mons, and in a committee moved fifty-five resolu- 
tions for imposing stamp-duties on certain papers and 
documents used in the colonies, and introduced a 
bill grounded upon the propositions. 

Of the two parties which opposed government, 
the duke of Newcastle's, was the more strenuous in 
combating the stamp-act. The principal leaders 
among the whig party in the house of commons, 
were general Conway and Mr. DowdesweU. Mi- 
nistiy had now acquired a very powerful auxiliary 
in the brilliant ingenuity of Mr. Charles Town- 
AigumcBta gheud, who had lately come over to their side. The 
•supporters of British taxation asserted, that the 
colonies had been planted by our care, and nourished 
by our indulgence ; and that as America had been 
the cause of great expence, it was but reasonable 
that she should contribute toward the general 

3 demands 
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demands of the empire, as a part of which she was chap. 
protected. The British legislature (they said) had '^' 
a right to enact laVs for every settlement within thb 17^5. 
British territories. The Americans, though not 
nominally, were really represented in the British 
parliament, and thus were on a footing with many 
individuals and bodies of Britons, who, having osten- 
sibly no vote in the election of members, were 
equally included in the provisions of the legislature. 
The British finances were exhausted by a war begun 
for the security of the colonies ; it was therefore not 
only equitable that they should contribute, but ex- 
tremely ungrateful in them to refuse. The nation 
had contracted an immense debt to give them pro- 
tection ; the navigation act, that palladium of 
British commerce, had been relaxed in their favour ; 
in short, Britain had treated them as favourite 
children. 

The arguments of the opposers of the stamp- andagainit 
act were resolved into two heads: the right of IctV""^ 
Britain to tax America, and the expediency of ex- 
ercising that right. The sovereign claim of taxation 
proposed by the pending bill, was totally inconsistent 
with every principle of freedom ; it would undo the 
security of property, and was contrary to the rights 
of British subjects. The perfection of the repre* 
sentative system is, that the delegate is placed in 
the same situation as the constituent, and is bound 
himself by the laws which he has a share in enacting. 
In Great Britain, every individual may be said to be 
virtually represented ; as every law and impost ex- 
tends equally to those who have, as to those who 
have not votes. The Americans were not even 
virtually represented ; and so ftr were members 
of the British parliament from being interested in 
securing the property of the Americans, that, if the 
right of taxation were admitted, by increasing the 
bur(fens of the colonies, they would relieve their 
own. Such were the arguments used against the 

z 3 right 
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CHAP, light of taxation. On the ground of expediency it 
^^Xl^ was urged, that from th6 established system we had 
J765. derived very great benefits, commercial and finan- 
cial ; that the willing contributions of the colonies 
in demands for our commodities, though circu- 
itously, increased our revenue much more than any 
direct impost would augment it, since it was 
already manifest that they would very unwillingly 
pay. The particular regulations of the act itself 
also underwent a severe discussion. But, whatever 
arguments might be forcibly used against taxation 
as a political system, the stamp-act itself, merely as 
a measure of finance, was liable to little objection. 
The subjects and duties were extremely clear and 
definite, so as to preclude arbitrary exactions ; sim- 
ple and practicable in its operations, it would re- 
quire little expence in the collection ; and equitable 
in its subject, it would fall most heavily on those 
who were ablest to bear its burden. It was likely 
to be productive, through the increase of com- 
merce, and consequently of engagements subject 
to the duty. It bore the character of its author^ 
skilful in finance, but not profound in legislative 
If pused politics. The bill was carried through both houses 
jnioaia«r. ^y a g^gat majority, and, on the 22d of March, 
passing into a law, became an important epoch in 
the history of the present reign. The arguments 
on both sides in parliament were repeated, and en- 
larged upon in the political writings of the times. 
Opponents to government represented the act as 
not only iniquitous in itself, but as part of the ge- 
neral arbitrary system of lord Bute, whose counsels 
they conceived to have still a direction in govern- 
ment. According to their accoimt, the court in- 
tended, by subduing the liberties of America, to 
prepare the way for overturning the constitution of 
England. These allegations, little as they were 
jujstified by facts, were very generally believed by 

person^ 
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persons already disposed to impute evil designs to c'h a p. 
the executive government. ^^- 

The American agents were not slow in transmit- 1^6^. 
ting to their respective colonies an account of the ^^"^ ^^ 
stamp-act, the opposition that it encountered in tem?nA2e- 
parliament, and the dissatisfaction which prevailed 
in England. Prepossessed, as the colonies were, 
with a notion that the British government enter- 
tained arbitrary designs, they now conceived that 
America, thus taxed without her consent, was in- 
tended for slavery ; and they resolved on a vigorous 
resistance. "^ They saw powerful opposition in par- 
liament, and displeasure throughout the nation; 
they, therefore, entertained hopes that parliamentary 
ability, antiministerial publications, and popular cla- 
mour, might bring about a repeal ; and they were 
aware that a ferment in the provinces would power- 
fully promote such a measure. The leaders of all 
the colonies bestirred themselves to excite the in- 
dignation of the people ; they published in pam- 
phlets, and circulated in newspapers, arguments 
against the justice and expediency of taxation, and 
represented it as the forerunner of slavery. The 
provincial assembly which first met after the promul- 
gation of the stamp-act, was the assembly of Vir- 
ginia ; a colony particularly distinguished for loyalty 
to the sovereign, and attachment to the mother- 
country and the English constitution. Virginia, in- 
deed, was more remarkable for a sympathy of sen- 
timent with Britain than any of the other provinces, 
and had received the impression so prevalent in 
England from the commencement of lord Bute's 
administration, that the constitution was in danger : 
and here commenced provincial opposition to taxa- 
tion by the British parliament. The assembly having 
met on the 29th of May, after a very warm debate, 
passed resolutions disavowing the right of the Bri- 
tish parliament, or of any other body than the as- 

f See Scedman's Hiitory of the American War, vd. i. p. 29. 
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c H A P. sembly of Virginia, IQ legislate for that colonjr^ 
^' The grounds of the disavowal^ however, implied 

■ J 755, their attachment to the British constitution : they 
rested their claims on their rights as British sub- 
jects, declared and confirmed by their charters. 
The assemblies of the other colonies adopted similar 
resolutions against the stamp-act, which they all 
concurred in voting to be a most unconstitutional 
law, and a violation of their rights. The assembly 
of Massachusetts bay had, in the preceding year, 
taken the lead in denying to the British parhament 
the right of taxation ; and now, seeing that the 
other states were severally strenuous in the opposi- 
tion, projected a general concert among the colo- 
nies. For this purpose they formed a resolution, 
declaring the expediency of holding a congress, to 
consist of deputies from the several assemblies, in 
order to consult on the common grievances under 
which the colonies laboured from the late acts of 
parliament^ and &ame and prepare a general peti- 
tion, with addresses, to the king and queen, and to 
both houses. Letters sent to the difierent assem- 
blies communicated this resolution, and invited the 
other provinces to meet in confess at New York on 
the 12th of October. Such of tne colonial assemblies 
as met before this period, acceded to the proposition, 
and nominated deputies ; but though a great fer- 
ment arose throu^ America, yet it did not breal: 
out into actual tumult till autumn. The people 
then threatened to discontinue the use of British 
manufactures until the stamp-act should Ji^e re* 
pealed ; yet the British minister meanwhile acted in 
such a way as to shew that he had no apprehensions 
of any serious or important opposition to the execu- 
tion of his financial scheme. He had formed no 
measure to enforce its operation ; from his conduct, 
it was evident that he considered it as merely a tax, 
which, though it might be somewhat unpi^ular be^ 
fore it was perfectly understood, would soon cease 

to 
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to be a subject of complaint. He proceeded, there- c h a t. 
fore, in his &vourite pursuit for the good of the ^^' 
revenue. nes. 

Mr. Grentille found that the Isle of Man, from Annexation 
its centrical situation, and its adjacency to such a of Mali**to 
line of coast, was a great raceptack for smugglers ; ^^ "own. 
an evil which Ncould not be thoroughly prevented 
undc^r its existing government, as the sovereignty 
was not vested in the crown, but in a British sub*- 
ject. It had originally bdionged to the family of 
Derby; and, by the affiance of a daughter of that 
house to the family o{ Athol, had descended to the 
dukes of Athol. Mr. Grenville proposed a bill for 
annexing the sovereignty to the crown of England, 
leaving to the duke the estates which he possessed 
in the island, and indemnifying ' him for the rights 
that he was required to relinquish. The bill was 
passed on the 10th of May, and followed by laws 
for preventing illicit trade. 

Several causes now combined to weaken and dis- 
tress administration. The stamp-act was very unpo- 
pular in its principle, and still more obnoxious from 
the apprehensions that were entertained of its effects. 
The threats of the Americans to abstain from the 
use of British manufactures, caused a ^reat alarm 
among manu^turers, mercl^nts, and sEip^wners ( 
and this alsurm naturally spread amoi^ all the me- 
chanics and labourers dependent on those three 
classes. While afraid that they would be deprived 
of work, they had another subject for dissatisfaction 
in the scarcity of bread, and high price of provi- 
sions } evils to which they were exposed during the 

" The terms granted to the duke of Athol were 70,000/. besides a pension for 
life to himself and to the duchess. As the barg^, on the part of his grace, was a 
iXHopuItory sacrifice to the good of the state, on ev^y principle of JDStioe betweet 
sovereign and subject, he ought to have received very full indemuifipition. It was 
alleged by the duke's fiiends. that the compensation was not adequate. His son 
and successor, th^ present dmce, haTiag afperwards personally exanUnod and iQspected 
the state and resources of the island, and the advantages of which his family had 
been deprived, applied for a modification and amendment of the present baiigain ; but 
this belmgs to a much more advanced period of the history. 

whole 
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CHAP, whole of this year, and which' created great discoii' 

^^' tent and clamour. Although the dearness of these 

1765. necessary articles could not justly be attributed to 

ministry, yet by the populace it was charged to their 

account. 

With these causes of popular discontent, a mea- 
sure relating to the royal family co-operated in ac- 
celerating the downfaf.of the (jrenvflle administra- 
tion, 
induposi km TowARD the closc of this scssiou, the king having 
of the king, j^^^^ iudisposcd, a very great alarm took place, from 
the general affection with which his majesty's vir- 
tues were regarded, and also on considering the long 
minority which must have taken place if the termi- 
nation had been fatal. The king, on his recovery, 
having gone to the house, in his speech took notice 
of his illness ; and said, " that though not attended 
with danger, it had led him to reflect on the state 
in which his family and country would be lefl, should 
it please heaven to put a period to his life while his 
On his re- succcssor was of tcudcr years. For that reason, he 
K^mmends rccommeuded to parliament to make such provision 
a provision gg would bc ucccssary, should any of his children 
t^*ni2[o" succeed to the throne before they respectively at- 
"*y- tained the age of eighteen years * ; and proposed to 

their consideration, to empower him to appoint, 
by instruments in writing under his sign manual, 
either the queen, or any other person of the royal 
family usually residing in Great Britain, to be the 
guardian of the person of such successor, and the re* 
gent of these kingdoms, until such successor should 
attain the age of eighteen years, subject to the 
same restrictions as had been provided by a regency 
act which had been passed on the death of the late 
prince of Wales.'' A bill was proposed in the house 
of lords, in consequence of his majesty's recom- 
mendation, that the council of regency should 
consist of the dukes of York and Gloucester, his 

* See his majesty's speech. State Papers, 1765. 

majesty's 
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majesty's brothers ; the duke of Cumberland, chap* 
his uncle ; princes Henry Frederic " and Frederic ^^ ' 
William, the king's two youngest brothers; and 1765. 
the chief officers of state for the time being. A 
question arose in the house, Who are the royal 
family? The law-lords explained it to be, the 
descendants of George II. ; ministry acquiesced, 
and the bill passed the house of lords. According Regencr 
to this interpretation, no one could be named ^*^*- 
regent, except the queen, or some one sprung 
from George II. ; her royal highness the princess 
dowager of Wales, therefore, was not included* 
In the house of commons this omission was construed 
to be an indignity to her royal highness ; and a mo- 
tion was made, that the name of the princess should 
be inserted immediately after the name of the 
queen. This amendment being admitted, the bill 
was returned to the peers, and so it passed into a 
law. 

The adminstration having never been popular^ 
was now become very obnoxious ; and temporary 
and incidental distresses were imputed to their mis- 
conduct and evil designs. Complaints had for se- 
veral months prevailed among the silk-weavers, that 
their employment had been greatly injured by the 
encouragement bestowed on French manufactures. 
Near the close of the session, their murmurs rose lo 
tumultuous expostulation ; and in nmherous bodies 
, they surrounded the palace and the houses of par- 
liament, and presented a petition for the redress of 
their grievances. A mob once collected, from what- 
ever cause, rarely confines itself to just, legal, and 
constitutional operations; these persons therefore 
proceeding to various outrages, were at length re- 
pressed by the interference of the military, who were 
called in to assist the civil power in the re-establish- 
ment of order and tranquillity. Inimical to mi- 
jiistry, great numbers of the people and some of the 

« Late duke of Cumberiand. 

popular 
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CHAP, popular leaders ascribed the ground of complaint to 
^Xl^ their misrule, and severely censured the means that 
i7€5. were necessarily employed for the suppression of the 
disorders. 

Other circumstances now co-operated with the 
popular enmity to administration. The cabinet had 
evidently lost th^ favour and confidence of the sove- 
reign. The framers and supporters of the hypothesis 
concerning the secret supremacy of lord Bute, 
ascribed the declension and decay of their influence 
to the suggestions of the alleged favourite. Accord- 
ing to this theory, Mr. Grenville and the duke of 
Bedford had not been such subservient tools to what 
was stiled the interior cabinet or secret junto, as was 
expected and required, and had frequently thwarted 
the sovereign ana his private friends and counsellors 
both in measures and appointments. The popular 
party asserted the omission of the princess dowager's 
name in the first bill of regency, to have been re- 
garded by the court as an intended insult, and as 
such, to have been resented. But it h^ never been 
PROVED that lord Bute retained the alleged power 
and influence; and therefore no conclusion founded 
on such a supposition can be admitted as historical 
truth. That the king might be more attached to 
some individuals than to others, independently of 
their poUtical qualifications, is no less probable, than 
that a sovereign should have the affections of another 
man. It is equally natural and allowable, that a 
monarch should wish to promote the interests and 
aggrandisement of the objects of his attachment, in 
preference to indifferent persons. The duty of his 
situation precludes not the bestowal on his friends of 
offices of honour or emolument, for which they may 
be respectively qualified. In the many departments 
of executive saivice, there are offices which do not 
require an equal degree of ability and effcNrt as others- 
Places of high trust a patriotic sovereign will bestow, 
to the utmost of his power^ on the fittest that can 

be 
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be faund for promoting the public benefit ; but there chap. 
are many other subordinate appointments which, '^' 
without detriment to the public good, may be given 17^5. 
according to private favour. Agreeably to the prin- 
ciple and rule which directed his choice of ministers 
from the beginning, the king chose his chief official 
counsellors ; but some offices of less importance he 
was willing to bestow according to his own predilec- 
tion. It appears, that after the duke of Bedford had 
firmly established himself and his partisans, one of 
his chief objects was to extend his own patronage by 
donatives to his creatures ; that he strongly thwarted 
his royal master "" ; and that the other chief mem- 
bers of the cabinet joined in his unaccommodating 
and refractory opposition. Hence was thought to 
be derived their procedure in the regency bill ; and 
at the close of the session, ministers possessed no 
more favour with the king, than they had emoyed 
with the people from the commencement 01 their 
administration. Various conferences took place be- 
tween the chief ministers and the sovereign, respect* 
iujg their continuance in office ; at length, according 
to general and uncontradicted report, the duke of 
Bedford presumed to use such language to his so- 
vereign, as could Jkot possibly be tolerated ^ ; and, as 
his colleagues adhered to the president of the coun« 
cil, the administration was dismissed* 

Mr. George Grehville^'s ministry has eventually Dismbui of 
proved a very important «ra in the history of this J^Te^d^ 
reign. He himself was a man of good understand- nistnuon. 
ing and upright intentions^; possessing^. bow«rer, tbat 
i^cies and degree of ability which may be of great 
public service in the ordinary course of affairs, he by 

\ Se« Life of lord ChaUum; History of d^f htA MiRqn^y; and Jpni^a^f ^er(fi^ 
to the duke of Bedford. '' After two years sul^mission (saya Junius) you thought 
you had collected a atrength sufficient to control his infkience, and that it was your 
turn to be a tyrant, because you had bean a ibve." 

y See political writings of 1765^ passim ; also Junlus's Letter to the duke, of 
Bedford in a note. 

no 
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c H A P. no means rose to that genius which can adapt its 
' ^^' exertions to situations untried.* Besides, the new 
1765. circumstances which Mr. Grenville encountered^ 
were of his own creation ; he assumed an hypothesis^ 
that the country was so much exhausted as not to 
have the means of adequate revenue without a new 
source ; but his theory was demonstrably erroneous: 
such a revenue was raised as, exchisive of America, 
and during the continuance of peace, annually re- 
duced the national debt. Industrious as Mr. Gren- 
ville shewed himself in his inquiries, and accurate in 
financial calculations, as a politician he proved him- 
self not equal to the situation in which h^ was 
placed. His projects to produce a partial increase of 
revenue drove the colonies to disaffection, and gene- 
rated a fatal poUtical change, without obtaining the 
' revenue which he sought, and which might have ac- 
crued circuitously to the country if he had left the 
subject untouched. Mr. GrenviUe has been charged 
with being the tool of lord Bute to establish absolute 
power; but Ms conduct affords no ground to justify 
the imputation of unconstitutional views. The pro- 
ceedings respecting Wilkes were rash and precipitate, 
but interfered no more with liberty than the mea- 
siu*es of every minister had done since the revolution. 
His schemes of finance, on which, including Ameri- 
can taxation, the merits of his ministerial character 
rest, display an industrious man, of official habits and 
experience, conversant in details, without rising to 
the general principles of political economy;, but 
neither in their plan nor execution do they manifest 
arbitrary intentions. In his acts he did not conceive 
himself to be violating the rights of British subjects ; 
and in his measures for the operation of his acts, he 
shewed no intention or disposition to give them 
effect by force. Authentic history is not justified in 

« See the admirable character of Grenville, drMn by Mr. Burke, in his speech 
«n American tasation. 

exhibiting 
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* 

exhibiting him as the promoter of arbitrary power ; c ha p, 
but the reviewer of his administration, allowing him 
the credit of an upright pubHc steward, wiU discern 
that he was not a consummate statesman, and must 
regret that poHtical measures most fatal to this 
country originated in the ministerial projects of 
Mr. George Grenville. 



IV. 
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CHAP. V. 

His majesty continues to desire a ministri^ unconnected with 
party politics. — Applies through lord Bute to Mr. Pitt Jot 
that purpose. — Mr, Pitfs propositions deemed by the saDe- 
reign inadmissible. — Frustrated in his grand object ^ the 
king commissions the duke of Cumberland to form a minis- 
try. — The marquis of Bockingham and the whig party 
come into office. — New ministry court the popular favour 
— but want the support and co-operation of Mr. Pitt. — 
Sudden death of their patron^ the duke of Cumberland. — 
Change in administration encourages in America opposition 
to the stamp-act. — Colonial concerts and associations 
(gainst British commodities. — Outcry in Britain against 
the stamp-act. — Meeting of Parliament. — American af- 
fairs chief subjects of ministerial consideration. — Ministers 
plan, a declaratory law, reserving the right of taxation 
and the repeal of the stamp-act '—plan adopted — dedaroi- 
tory law passed^-repeal of the stamp-act — Bockingham's 
system shews good intentions, but temporizing policy. — 
Series <f popular acts. — Plan for the government {^Ca- 
nada. — Change of ministry. — Mr. Pitt receives fuU 
powers to form a new administration. — View qf^^ffairs 
in British India, from the close of the war with France to 
the grant of the Dewanne. — ^Character of the ystem pur^ 
sued by the companjfs servants in India at this period. 

CHAP. \\^HEN the (rrenville administration was drawing 
^' to a close, offers had been again made to Mr. 

1765. Pitt, but that illustrious statesman, considering solely 
the good of his country, and proposing ministers to 
be appointed merely for their fitness, made no allow- 
ance for particular predilections, would not accede to 
any terms short of a complete change of men, mea- 
sures, and counsels, and would not even gratify the 
court by leaving to its appointmjent the subordinate 
offices. His majesty did not deem it expedient to 
purchase at such a price even the services of Mr.Pitt^ 

The 
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The agent in this last negociation had been the chap. 
duke of Cumberland, who was now employed by ^' 
the king to form a new ministry. The duke had 1755, 
himself been much connected with the whig party ; 
of which, the duke of Newcastle being far advanced 
in years, the marquis of Rockingham, an upright, 
amiable, and well-disposed nobleman, of very great 
fortune, was now reckoned the head. His highness, 
not having succeeded in his application to Mr. Pitt, 
made proposals to the marquis of Rockingham, 
which he, without any communication with that great 
man, accepted. The marquis of Rockingham was Rockinsham 
made first lord of the treasury, the duke of Newcastle ^n!""^"' 
lord privy-seal, Mr. Dowdeswell chancellor of the 
exchequer, the duke of Grafton and general Con- 
way principal secretaries of state, and the earl of 
Northington chancellor. 

This administration, considering itself as the. whig 
confederacy, which had in two preceding reigns pos- 
sessed the direction of aflfkirs, appeared determined 
to proceed upon the whig principles, and to court 
popular favour ; for ability or political experience 
none of the principal ministers were distinguished. 
The severest accuser of lord Bute would not pretend 
that the marquis of Rockingham was raised for his 
wisdom, any more than his lordship ; so far, however, 
as pleasing manners and whig principles, with mo- 
derate talents, fit a man for conducting the affairs 
of a great nation, the marquis was qualified for being 
prime minister. This cabinet did not at first attain 
the popularity which its members expected from the 
appointment of a whig connexion. Why, said the 
city of London and other numerous bodies, is not 
Mr. Pitt at the head of affairs ? The marquis of 
Rockingham may be a very well-disposed man, but 
what are the proofs of his political capacity, and oif 
his being able to remedy the many evils that have 
befallen this country since the resignation of Mr. 
Pitt ? The public liad, in fact, without perceiving 
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CHAP. it^'Undca^ne a change of opinion as. to the consti- 

^ tuents ofa beneficial administration. Men no longer 

considered the question, Is or is not the minister 
connected with the great whig families ? but, is he 
or is he not fit for conducting the business of the 
nation ? It was apprehended that the whig party 
had made its peace with the secret junto by which, 
according to the prevailing popular hypothesis, the- 
country was governed. The cnief prop of this nd- 
nistry was the duke of Cumberland, who was himself 
a most zealous whig, with all the principles^ senti- 
ments, and prejudices which had distinguished that 
party during the reign of his father and grand- 
father ; but this advantage they did not long enjoy: 
Death of the ou the Slst of Octobor his royal highness died 
cumto- »^ddenly of an apoplexy, in the forty-fifth year of 
land. his age. 

His ch«. William Au6Ustu3 duke of Cumberland was a 

man of very respectable and amiable moral qualities. 
In the private relations of life, his conduct was highly 
meritorious. He was an affectionate brother and 
uncle, a mild and generous master, a sincere and 
ardent friend, and a zealous well-wisher to the in- 
terests of his country. He was charitable to the poor, 
liberally bestowed alms on those who could not work 
to earn their bread, and devised a variety of employ- 
ments for those who could labour. He was a brave, 
intrepid soldier ; and ij^ as a general^ he was not 
very successful, his disappointments could not be 
imputed to want of resolution, activity, or enterprise. 
His campaigns in Flanders were^ no doubt^ less suc- 
cessful wan the expectation of the country, antici- 
pated ^ but those were too sanguine. It was not 
considered that his highness, when commander jn 
chief of the allied army, was only four and twenty 
years of age, with fewantecedentopportumtieiof mili- 
tary experience, and had to combat marshatl^xe, one 
4}( the first generals of the time, at thie head of a more 
powerful army than' France had ever before brought 

into 
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mtO'^e^eWi. His conduct duridg the rebellion met chap. 
iwith. great praise, ^he severities that followed (and T* 
whichtheperverse'inalignity of Jacobites styled cruel- i^Q^. ' 
tVf. and, na>doubt, exaggerated % in order to render 
toe: hetcic prince unpopular) were perhaps salutary 
sDid faenfsficial. Fortune does not always attend the 
brave. The campaign, which ended at Cloister-. 
Seven, certainly was not successful ; his highhess'a 
l^etreat, however, saved a number of brave men, 
who JEoight have been destroyed by the French, had 
he been rash enough to continue the contest Hia 
catitious prudence preserved an army destined to 
victory under another general, and actually laid the 
Ibundation of prince Ferdinand's successes. His 
highness, afler this event living in retirement, was 
eminent for the exercise of the private virtues ; and 
BO liberal^ munificent, and kind was he to all within 
the sphere of his influence, that, although historical 
readers may perhaps not immediately discover in 
his life the ground for his usual title of the great 
(duke of Cumberland, they can in every part 6f his 
character finds facts to justify the application o^ t^^e 
aooD duke. 

WffEN the change of ministry became known in Proeeedingt 
America, the spirit which had oeen long gathering *" 
burst into open violence ; first and principally at 
Boston, and afterwards in several of the other colo- 
nies. At Boston the fury of the populace was 
directed against the officers of the crown ; both those 
who were supposed friendly to taxation in general, 
^UEid. those, who were appointed for executmg the 
stamp-act. Their houses were pillaged, their furni- 
ture was destroyed, their official papers, were con^^ 
mitted to the flames, and only by conce^lm^t did 
they save their persons. The governor assembled 

* The report genenlly pD^ralent in Scotland, concerning the mfferings of rebe^ 
not brought to tnai, are ao totally inconsistent with the miUl and benevolent character 
of the royal gener^d, and are founded on auppositions so re)nignant to law, justice, 
and common hvoaanity, $hai tliey carry with them intrinsic- evidence of their 
falsehood. 

' A A 2 the 
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c H A j>. the tu)uncil of the province, and found no inclina* 
^' rtion in them to suppress the riots.»» He attempted 
J765. to muster some companies of militia in order to keep 
the peaces but they refused to obey his orders. The 
stamp officer, ^eing the danger of the employment 
whica he . was required to exercise, resigned his 
office. In the other colonies the disorders were not 
so outrageous as at Boston, but were sufficiently 
violent to frighten revenue officers from collecting 
the duty on stamps. No duty was levied, and the 
act was completely inefficient. Deputies from nine 
of the thirteen colonies met at New York, on the 
1st of October 1765, to hold a general ^ congress. 
Afler having spent several days in debate and deli- 
!beration, the delegates drew up a declaration of the 
eights. and grievances of the colonies. Respecting 
the first head, their rights, they proceeded more on 
ithe moderate principles of Virginia and the middle 
colonies, than on the violent republican ideas of 
!New England ; the rights which they asserted they 
claimed as British subjects, and according to the 
JBritish constitution Tne declaration set forth, that 
they owed the same allegiance to the sovereign 
as the peoj)le of Great Britain, and all due sub- 
ordination to parliament ; that they were entitled 
to the same rights, privileges, and immunities, 
as their fellow-subjects; that no taxes could be 
imposed upon free-born Britons, but by itheir own 
consent, or that of their representatives ; that the 
colonies were not, and coiud not be, represented 
in parliament ; that the only representatives of the 
inhabitants of the colonies were those, that wece 

* See Stedman*s History, p. Z9. 

* '* The four colonies not represented in this congress w^re, New Hampchiie, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia. From the bst three of these, deputied w«re 
not sent, because the letters from Massachuset's bay arrived during the ncen of 
their assemblies, which were not afterwards permitted to meet till the 1st of Octc4>er 
had passed : and in New Hampshire, the assembly did not think fit to appoint cb* 
duties, although they approved of the holding of a general congress, and signified an 
iBcUnation to join m any petition that should be agreed upon by the depuues iif the 
flOiereoloaief." SficStcdnun^fHisteiy, voLi.p,«9. i««c.|ttui» 
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chosen by themselves; and that no taxes hacFbeeirg hap. 
or could be imposed upon them but by their repre?^ v- 
sentatives ; that all supplies to the crown were frecr^*^^^^ 
gifts from the people ; that, therefore, it was un- 
reasonable in the British parliament to grant the 
property of the inhabitants of the colonies ; and 
finally, that trial by jury was the right of a British' 
subject. They next proceeded to their grievances: 
the stamp-act tended to subvert the rights and 
liberties of the colonies ; the duties imposed, un- 
constitutional in their principle, were oppressive ia^ 
their opieration, and the payment impracticable ; the 
British manufactures, which they were in the habit 
of purchasing, contributed greatly to the revenue; 
the restrictions imposed by the late acts would dis« 
able them from purchasmg these articles, and con^ 
sequently would materially injure the revenue ; the 
increase and prosperity of the colonies depended on 
the free enjoyment of their rights and liberties : and 
these considerations of right and expediency they 
had firmly, but respectfully, urged in memorials 
and petitions to the king and both houses of par- 
Hament 

Besides the actual resolutions formed, an import- 
ant point was gained by the meeting of this congress, 
in the estabUshment of a correspondence and con- 
cert between the leading men of the several colonies; 
which paved the way for a combination, should 
future circumstances render their joint efforts ne- 
cessary or expedient. The moderation of their 
proceedings, the alleged grounds of their claims, 
the fairness of their professions, and the apparent 
respectfulness of their statements to the king and 
par^ament, manifested a sound policy, much more 
formidable than tumultuous violence. Associations RMoiutioi» 
were formed for prohibiting the importation of ^^^"^^ 
British manufactures until the stamp-act should be Britain; 
repealed. On the 1st of November^ when the act 
was to commence, neither stamps nor distributorsi 

A A 3 were 
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c H A i^. were to be fottnd. Commerce was at a standi be^ 
^* cmise the instruments were wanting that were now 
ms. to legalize its transactions- The civil courts could 
not proceed fdr tiie same reason. The customs could 
hot D^ levied t in short, there was a general stag' 
hation of business ; and Mr. Grenville's scheme of 
taxation, so far froin improving the revenue, ob' 
structed one df its principal sources, 
ejects of In Britain, great clamours arose against the stamp- 

Brhair 2ict, and the manufacturing and mercantile interests^ 
promoted petitions for its repeal. The colonies were 
represented as grossly injured^ and the violence 
which had been committed was imputed to de^air*. 
Britain itself was in a distressed situation ; manu- 
factures were at a stand, commerce was stagnant, 
provisions were at an enormous price, and a niune- 
rous populace without the means of procuring a 
livelihood* A great part of our evils was imputed 
to the situation of Alnerica ; and from that cause^ 
commercial difficulties were likely to increase ; as 
vast sums were owing to British merchants from the 
colonies, which the debtors declared an inabilily to 
pay in their present situation. • 
Plans of ad. AMERICAN affairs wcrc the chief objects that en* 
ministtiuoo. gaged the attention of the Rockifigham administra* 
tion, whose situation was extremely delicate and 
embarrassing. On the one hand, the Grenville 
party, the devisers of American taxation, and the 
framers of the stamp-act, insisted on coercive mea^ 
surest on the other, Mr. Pitt and his adherents^ 
disavowed the right of taxing America, and acqui- 
esced in the revenue circuitously derived from her 
by commerce. Ministry proposed to steer a middle 
course, which they thought would neither preci- 
pitate disturbances in America by the rashness 
of their counsels, iior degrade the dignity of the 
crown and nation by irresolution and weakness. 
Mh Secretary Conway wrote letters to this purport 
to thfe governors of the chief colonies, ^&pressing.at 
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the same time a disposition to grant relief to griev- chap. 
ances, and to vindicate the rights of the British ^' 
crown and parliament. He recondmended to them rtes* 
to try lenient measures : but, if they should fail, to 
use the force with which they were entrusted. 

Parliament met on the loth of December 1765; ^^J„f 
when his majesty in bis speech took notice of im- ^ 
portant occurrences in America. He stated, as., a 
reason for assembling the parliament bdPore the 
holidays, that numerous vacancies'^ had taken place 
in the house of commons, which he wished them to 
have an opportunity of supplying, that they might 
proceed a+ter the recess to a great variety of im- 
portant affairs. On the 14th of January 1766, they 
met after the holidays ; his majesty again^ in his 
speech from the throne, treated cnieny of American 
a£&irs, and recommended such a temperature of 
policy as might restore harmony to the colonies, 
without detracting from the rights of Britain. This 
was the middle course which ministry adopted, and 
by which they hoped to satisfy both the promoters 
and opposers of American taxation. The beginning 
of the session was employed in examininjj a great 
variety of petitions, both from Americans and from 
Ifritish merchants and manufacturers; the object 
of which was to establish the evils that resulted from 
the stamp-act. The original proposers of the' tax 
contended that these petitions Were procured by 
ministerial artifice ; but that, even if trade had suf- 
fered to the degree alleged in those petitions, it 
would be better to submit to a temporary incon^ 
venience, than by a repeal of the act to hazard the 
total loss of British supremacy. - - 

To ascertain the grounds of the petitions and* 
complaints, and also other important facts respecting 
the colonies, witnesses were examined byparliamexit ; 
and of these, the most distii^uished was Benjkmin 
Franklin. Bred a printer, this extraordinary man, 

* By the new appointments, and the change of ninlitry, 
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CHAP, through genius and industry regulated and directed 
^^^^ by judgment, rose to a high pinnacle of physical 
1766. discovery : he soon shewed, that the mind which 
could elicit fire from the heavens, could converge 
and reverberate the rays of moral and political light. 
He had visited and inspected the greater part of the 
colonies, was well acquainted with the best informed 
and ablest men in all, and none was conceived 
more accurately to know the circumstances of the 
colonies and the dispositions of the people, or more 
ably to comprehend the policy which in such cir- 
cumstances and dispositions would be most suitable 
and beneficial. Highly estimated among his coun- 
trymen, he had been appointed the provincial agent 
for representing to the British government the evils 
that must accrue from the new system of taxation. 
The Grenville ministry little regarded statements 
tending to demonstrate the impolicy of their ovm 
measures. By the Rockingham administration his 
accounts were very diflerently received, and he was 
called to give evidence before the house of commons. 
His testimony tended to prove, that the colonists 
were well affected to the parent country, and 
considered the interests of Britain and America so 
closely connected, that they could not be separated 
without the greatest loss to both parties. Impressed 
as they were with this truth, and attached to the 
parent country, theirs was the affection of British 
subjects, enjoying constitutional rights: the new 
system of taxation and the stamp-act they deemed 
flagrant violations of those rights, and would not 
submit to the present act, or any other proceeding 
from the same principle, unless they were Compelled j 
a conciliatory system, therefore, beginning with the 
repeal of the stamp-act, would re-establish tran- 
quillity and harmony. Such was the substance of 
Franklin's evidence ; and from its intrinsic proba- 
bility and consistency, as well as the character of 

thei 
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the witness, it made a very strong impression both chap. 
on parliament and the public. v* 

Those who were friendly to a repeal consisted 'of ,^gg 
two parties : the friends of ministry, who main- 
tained the right of American taxation, although 
they supported the expediency of rescinding that 
particular act ; and the votaries of Mr. Pitt, who 
entirely denied to parliament the right of taxation. 
The question resolved itsielf, therefore, into two 
divisions ; 1st, Whether Britain possessed the right 
of taxing the colonies or not ? 2dly, Whether the 
stamp-act was or was not expedient ? The first 
question, depending chiefly upon great and con- 
stitutional principles, afforded an ample field for 
political reasoning. The deniers of the right of 
taxation, after prefatory remarks on the nature 
and end of government, and the component prin- 
ciples of just and beneficial polity, took a view of 
the constitution of England in the means that it has 
established for levying taxes. Tracing our history 
up to the earliest times, and pursuing it downwards, 
they contended, that no British subject had been 
taxed but by himself or his representatives ; and 
that this right the planters of colonies carried with 
them when they emigrated, not as a specific charter 
granted to those colonies, but as a general right of 
British subjects. The operation of this right they 
illustrated in a great variety of instances ; they en- 
deavoured at the same time to make a distinction 
between what they called . external duties, that is, 
restrictions on commerce ; and internal, to be 
levied on the body of the people. They adduced 
various arguments from the practice of ancient 
states ; and quoted modem instances of the im- 
policy of coercive measures and taxation on co- 
lonies. 

The arguments in favour of taxation were less 
forcible, though more extensive and detailed, and 
supported by a great variety of alleged precedents 

as 
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CHAP, as well as instances. The British constitution was 
^' in a fluctuating state; and many things which 
nee. were once constitutional were no longer so now. 
Various taxes had been rai^d, contrary to law, by 
forced benevolences, ship-money, and other means; 
and the connexion between the representation and 
taxatioi} could not stand the test of historical in- 
quiry,: representation was very arbitrary, and acci- 
dental ; whereas taxation was general. There was 
in the different colonies a diversity of forms and 
regulations, which all shewed the jurisdiction of the 
mother-country, exerting itself as i!night best answer 
the circumstances of the case ; and heretofore duties 
had been levied without the least opposition. Hie 
navigation-act shut up their commerce with foreign 
countries ; but did they ever question the legality of 
that act ? Their ports were made subject to duties 
which cramped and diminished their trade^ vet it 
never was maintained that this impost was ill^aL 
The distinction between internal and external taxes 
was totally mafounded; if a tax were laid on any 
article at the ports of New England, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, or any other colony, its operation would 
be as much felt as if it were raised, in the iqland 
part of the country. Respecting the representation 
in parliament, the Americans were as much repre- 
sented as the greatest part of the people of England. 
America it was alleged by the Grenville party^ 
never could have objected to taxation, unless they 
had been encouraged by the seditious doctrines 
repently so prevalent in England. The question 
^as not now, what was law, and what was the con- 
stitution ? but what is law, and what is the con- 
. stit]atiqn? If a practice had generally prevailedy 
liuad b^n held to be law, and never had been ques- 
tioned, as a number of precedents proved this to be, 
it became law and the constitution by that very ad- 
Qai^pn. Various statift€» respecting Chester, Duf* 
hapi, an^ <^er places, were quoted, pa}:ticularly 
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by Mr. Granville^ to support the, Tgf9ctig& <£}iSLmBg chap. 
without r^resentation. Prcitection and obedience v- 
were reciprocal : we piK)4;ecte4 Americft, therefore j^^^ '" ^ 
she was bound to obey this country, and she must 
either obey in all points, or in none. MHien was 
Ame^?icar emancipated ? Was she not stiU dependent 
On the mother-country. 

Mi^. PjTT, who h^d spoken with hi3 usual ability 
on the opposite dide, replied to Mr. GrenviUe, an.a 
demonstrated the absurdity of arguing on judicial 
precedents in great questions of legislative policy. 
*^ I Qome not here (he said) armed at aU points with 
law cuises; and acts of p^liament, with tk^ statute^ 
book doubled down in dogs ears^ to defend the cause 
of liberty ; but for the defence of hbertyj upon a 
general constitutional principle : it is a ground on 
which I stand firm; on which I dare meet any man." 
He contended, that if America had yielded totaxa-. 
tion by the Briti^fe parliament, in which she was not 
represented, she would yield to slavery i and that a. 
myriad of judicial decisions Qould not make slavery 
liberty, nor agreeable to the con^tiitution of England. 
He insisted that there was a dii9^ten^e between in- 
ternal and external taxation ; the first beiog imposed 
for the express purpose of raising a revenue, and the 
second for that of regulating conunerce. Mr. Gren- 
viUe had asked, when w^re the colonies ermmcipated? 
" When (said Mr. Pitt) wefce they made slaves? 
America has produced to this country, through a 
trade in all its branches, a revenue of two millions a 
y^ar : this is the price that America pays you for 
protection^ Are the proceeds of the stamp-act to 
indemnify us for the loss of that revenue ? and, as 
she has shewn a determination to resist, how are you 
to render your stamp-act efficient ? Is it by force i 
force wUl destroy the value of the object for which 
you are contending : the eveftt will be extremely 
precarious, and eveb success destru^ctive : if Amer 
rica falls, she will fall like the strong man, and 

with 
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c H A p. with her pull down the pillars of th6 constitu-^ 
^' tion." On these grounds^ he proposed that the 
17661 stamp-act should be absolutely, totally^ and imme- 
diately repealed. 

Ministry introduced a prefatory bill, dedaring^ 
that Britain had a right to tax America. The decla- 
ratory act passed in the beginning of March ; and 
on the 18th, the stamp-act was repealed, by a majo- 
rity of 275 to 167.* Some time after, another bill 
was passed to indemnify those who had incurred 
penalties on account of the stamp-act. 

Pppoiaractt. Th£ great object of the Rockingham ministry ap- 
pears to have been popularity. The cyder tax had 
been most undeservedly unpopular. To court the 
favour of the people, they proposed and procured 
the repeal of this tax, though equitable and pro- 
ductive. Resolutions of the house were passed, de- 
claring the illegality of general warrants and the 
seizure of papers. They proposed and procured 
an act for restraining the importation 01 foreign 
silks, and thereby excited the joyful gratitude of the 
English manufacturers. The price of corn still con- 
tinuing high, provisions were made for preventing 
monopoly and exports, and procuring by importa. 
tion A more liberal supply. They promoted the 
extension of trade, especially by a commercial treaty 
with Russia. Notwithstanding these popular and 
beneficial acts, the ministry could not acquire credit, 
strength, and stability. The votaries of the hypo- 
thesis concerning secret influence, represented them 
as the tools of lord Bute, who employed them until 
a more efficient cabinet could be formed, and would 
^oon abandon them when no longer necessary fpr 
his purpose. The partisans of Mr. Pitt, and those 
who from patriotism wished the reins of govern- 
ment to be placed in the ablest hands, desired that 
he should be p(ime minister ; and before the termi- 
nation of the sesspn, a great majority of the nation 

* See Parliamenury Jounials. 

wished 
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ifnshed and expected a speedy change of ministry, chap. 
Their immediate dissolution is generally believed to , 

have been accelerated by the chancellor Northington. i766. 
After the prorogation of parliament^ ministers pro- 
jected a plan for the civil government of Canada. 
The new system proposed to leave to the natives their 
ancient rights of property, or civil laws, and to tem- 
per the rigor of their criminal code by the more 
equitable and liberal system of English jurisprudence. 
The chancellor represented the scheme as theore- 
tical, visionary, and totally unworthy of practical 
statesmen; and declared he could no longer be mem- 
ber of so incapable an admifiistration« His majesty 
.was convinced of their incompetency to carry on 
with beneficial effect the functions of administration. 
He made overtures to Mr. Pitt, containing ample 
;powers to form a ministry, and on the 12th of July 
. the administration of the marquis . of Rockingham 
terminated, 

Mr. Pitt's ministry had been formed on a prin- 
*ciple which prevailed during the greater part of the 
Jtwo preceding reigns. It was composed of what' 
.was called the whig conneaiony but certainly shewed 
neither ability nor efficiency that could make it per- 
.manent. The extraordinary powers of Burke, which 
were employed in its defence, endeavoured to im- 
.pute its dissolution to the interior cabinet, the ex- 
istence of which he assumed, and the fancied opera- 
tion of which he described, with such strength and 
brilliancy. ^ But it really fell from its own weakness : 
in the most important offices there was neither great 
talents, political knowledge, nor official experience. 
The marquis himself was a very upright and disin- 
*terested man, and his colleagues possessed fair and 
respectable characters; but they do not appear 
.to have acted from their own judgment : they wished 
.tto please aU parties, a sentiment indicating more of 
sixx amiable disposition than of profound wisdom, 

' In his ThoQshtt on the Dikonteiiu* 

and 
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^ ^v^ ^' and leading to iiuiecimre and con8»|i:»i}tly kfidl^- 
tual measures. Of this kind was didor principal 
policy, that ascertained the character of tb^ir adHBdi- 
nistration — the law which declared the British ri^t 
of taxing America, and the repeal of the f* stamp-^u;ft 
Their less important measures were popular, rather 
than able. T^^Y certainly were very moderate in 
the bestowal of lucrative appointments on them- 
selves or their friends; but, on the other ham], 
their claims on public gratittrde were not great. 
Perhaps indeed, it will be difficult to find, m i^ 
history of ministers, a set of men more respectable 
for private characters, or more inefficient as public 
servants, than the marquis of Rockingham's ad-> 
ministration. 
AfBmof Befoee wc procccd with British affidrs, it is ne- 
^«i^- cessary to take a view of India. On the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar, we have brought the nar« 
rative of those India transactions in which France 
was concerned, to the dose of the war. Those of 
Bengal, to which her power and influence in the 
last years of hostcHties veiy little extended, we have 
not pursued to so late a period, but left them at the 

Serfect establishment of the company's power, 
leer Jaffier Ally Cawn, the viceroy of these pro- 

' The reader'will, I hope, psMon me for repeating what I had formerly written 
on this subject^ 19 it moscnrtMthe grtutidt on which I fonned a judgment of the 
marquis of Rockingham's ministzy.-*** An attempt to satisfy two parties of totally 
contrary views, hy not deciding the point at issue, is rarely either the oflspring of 
wiadom|Or the parent of success. Such tem^dlising indecision generally disssc^fies 
both parties, and keeps the differences alive. The stamp-act had been opposed in 
America, not as inexpediem, but as unjust. They had not pretended they could 
|iot pay the Itapost, but that theimposers had no right t6 tax. Either tlie stamp- 
act was a grievance, or was not ; if a grievaqoe, the redress' did not apply to^the sub- 
ject of complaint; ^-not a grievance, why oSet redress ? If the objections of the 
cdotties were groundless, it would have be^ jutt inpsotiwieilt td disoBgard tkcSn; 
/and wise or unwise, according to the value of the object, n^aans of coerdoo,.-aBd 
probable result* If the right was ascertained-, smd we thought coercion prudent, die 
repeal would be absurd; if not, the dec]arati<7n of right woold ban MefJiAfoUKLt 
bravado. If the complaints of America were well grounded, t^en it wouldhajne |beea 
Just and wii(e to renounce the exercise of an unjust power. Here was the mainten- 
ance of an obnoxious speculative priaciple, with the abandonment of pfacdeal faeaeit, ' 
for which only it could deserve support. The declaratory law tended to counteract, ' 
lb Amtftica, the effect of the repeal. The measures of the Hoddngham ^midstn- 
tioB wwne esteemed the result of good intentions, biiC of feeblt and short-sighted po- 
Upy,** Life of 3urke^ )st Edition, p. 75. 

vinces^ 
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vinces, elevated by the EngKsh, and dependent on chap. 
them, foubd himself by his elevation surrounded ;a^^— 
with difficulties and dangers. The relations of his i76«. 
deposed predecessor regarded with resentment the 
man whom they deemed the murderer of their 
kinsnlan, and the usurper of his power. The sums 
stipulated to indemnir^ the English had exhausted 
his treasury ; and the commercial privileges granted 
to them, diminished the revenue by which he might 
have repaired his finances. To relieve his necessi- 
ties, he betook himself to unwarrantable and tyran- 
nical methods of levying money, and thus lost fhe 
affections of his subjects, rrom the indigence and dis- 
satisfaction of his people, he was unable to procure or 
extort the supplies that he required ; his troops were 
ill-paid and useless ; and his principal lords not only 
resisted his arbitrary exactions, biit refused the just 
and accustomed tribute. Thus distressed, he tried 
to relieve himself by inMiiging on the privileges and 
exemptions granted to the servants of the India 
compainr, and thereby alienated the affections of 
thos^ who alone were able , to defend him against 
his enemies. In the year 1758, the mogul of ehi- 
peror of Hindostan had been deposed by a Icoli- 
spiracy, headed by his vizier,' and assisted by; thje 
Mahrattas ; and not long $fter his depo^itibn, * h!e 
died in prison. His eldest son, i^hah Z4dda, eti- 
deavoured to assert his right to the throne of Hiii- 
dostan, and was seconded by Mr. Law, a' French 
gentleman, \^ho, with about two hundred of his 
countrymen, after the conquest of the French settl^- 
meilts in Bengal by the English, had retired 'among 
the natives. Shah Zadda marched toward l^e 
firontiers of Bengal. Ramnoriadn, the nabob 'oi'-ffo- 
vemor of Pktna^. within Jaffier's" viceroyalty^ 'nad 
ri^fiised to acknowledge his Authority, until the ap- 
proach of cdloiid CUye and fhe Engliish army ihti- 
midated him to submission. When Shah Zadda 
reached the vicim'ty of Fatnd, Hamnorain thoxight 

the 
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CHAP, the present a good opportunity to render himself 
^' independent of the viceroy of !^ngal, and declared 

'^^^^ for the prince of Hindostan. Jaffier was again 
obliged to apply to the English council. Colonel 
CUve marched towards Patna: Ramnorain pro- 
posed to return to his allegiance ; and Shah Zadda 
retired, sending at the same time a letter to colonel 
Clive» representing his distressed situation, and de- 
claring that he did not mean to disturb Jaffier's 
government, but wished to collect a force against 
the usurper of his father's throne. Colonel Clive, 
finding on inquiry that it would be impolitic to in^ 
terfere in his behalf, sent him a very polite answer, 
declining, in the company's name, to take any share 
in the dispute concerning the succession. Soon 
after, on the 14th of January I76O, colonel Olive 
resigned the command to colonel Caillaud, and 
returned to Europe. 

Shah Zadda, despairing of assistance from the 
English, took the advantage of the interval between 
the departure of colonel Clive, and the arrival of 
his successor. Attacking and defeating Ramnorain, 
he besieged Patna ; but colonel Caillaud, with the 
European troops, having come to its relief, he raised 
the siege. The prince, now by the death of his 
father declared emperor of Hindostan by the name of 
Shah Alhun, was assailed by the British and Bengal 
troops, and entirely defeated. 

Newrevo. In the summcr of I76O, Mr. Vansittart arrived at 

B«i^? Calcutta as governor-general, and successor to colo- 
^ nel Clive, when a new scheme of politics was adopted. 
It was the opinion of the council, that the war in 
support of Meer Jaffier was extremely imprudent; 
that he was unworthy of the protection of the Eng- 
lish ; that he was altogether destitute of gratitude 
for the favours which he had received ; that he and 
Ms son were endeavouring to dissolve the connexion ; 
that the young MoguPs affidrs wore a favourably 
aspect in bis own CQuntry ; that it would bt wise in 

the 
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the coiripaiiy to enter into a treaty with the heredi* chap* 
tafy prince ; and that, if established on the throne ^^I^^^^ 
of Delhi, be might be a most beneficial ally. To this nee. 
alliance, the enmity between Shah Alliim and Jaffier 
was a great, but, to the ingenuity of the council, not 
an insuperable obstacle. It appeared to the gover- 
nor-general and douncil of Calcutta, that Jaffier 
was totally unfit for the viceroyalty ; and therefore 
it was expedient that he should have a protector, in- 
vested with full powers to guide him to the best and 
most salutary counsels. The fittest person for this 
office was conceived to be Cossim Ally Khan, son-in- 
law to the viceroy ^ ; to arrange and execute the 
proposed change, therefore, governor Vansittart and 
colonel Caillaud marched to Moorshedabad, sur- 
rounded his palace, and demanded that he should 
dismiss evil-counsellors, and instantly place his^ go- 
vernment in the hands of his son-in-law; threatening, 
in case of refusal, to storm the palace. Jaffier, know- 
ing that he was incapable of resistance against such 
a force, yielded to their request, and beseeched them 
to grant him an asylum in Calcutta ; to which they 
assented, on condition that he would entirely abdi- 
cate the vicerojralty. Cossim was proclaimed subah 
jof the three provinces, having previously stipulated, 
as a recompence for this great service done to the 
provinces, the entire resignation to the India com- 
pany of a considerable part of the revenue. The 
new viceroy generously bestowed a present for the 
use of the army amounting to five lacks of rupees, 
about 62,500/. and further added a gift of twenty 
lacks of rupees, about 225,000/. to general Vansittart 
and three other members of a select committee 
which had cbncerted the plan. There were, how- 
ever members of the council, and others, who did not 
approve of these transactions. Jaffier^s viceroyalty 
had been guaranteed by a treaty, of which there was 
no evidence to shew any violation on his part, no 

^ His own son had b«en killed by a fla.<>h of lightning. ^ 

VOL. !• B B proof 
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CHAP, proof that he had conspired agaiiist the £iiffliA in- 
terest* Nothing conducive to the general advantage 
of the company could be rationally expected from 
such a revolution, as no successor coiud be more 
completely subject to them, from his want of personal 
capacity or importance : and this last reasoning was 
found by experience to be just 
cofsim AUy CossiM Allt Khan was of a character very differ- 
Khap ^ni ffQni that of his father-in-law. Bold, subtle, en- 
terprising, and ingenious, he conceived the design of 
freeing himself from dependence on the English. Not 
ascribing to generositv, services for which he had 
paid so high a price, he did not think that he owed 
a return of gratitude. Though determined, however, 
to attempt his own emancipation, he did not precipi- 
tately discover his intentions. He availed himsek* 
of their assistance, defeated Shah AUum, and drove 
him from the frontiers of his province. He also re- 
duced the refractory rajahs, who had rebelled against 
the feeble administration of Jaffier, and compelled 
them to make good the payment of their tribute ; 
repaired the exhausted finances, confirmed the dis- 
cipline and fideHty of his troops, and brought his ter- 
ritories to peace and obedience. Having thus secured 
himself at home, he began to prepare ror shaking off 
his dependence on the English. He first removed 
from Moorsbedabad, where his conduct, from his vi- 
cinity to Calcutta, was exposed to the vigilant and 
jealous inspection of the company ; and in I76I, 
pitched his residence at Mon^heer, two hundred 
miles farther up the Ganges, i;mich he strongly for- 
tified. He also began to new-model his army, and 
tried to overcome the timidity that made them stand 
so much in awe of British soldiers. Sensible of the 
superiority of European discipline, he studied it with 
great attention, taught it to his soldiers, and intro- 
duced the European modes and construction of fire- 
arms. He changed the muskets from match-locks 
to fire-lockss ; and altering the cannon, fonped, ac- 

10 cording 
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<^erding to the English pattern, a powerful tr Ain of y , / 
•artillery. Aware of the 'mischiefs from treachery, so =====8 
frequent in India, he endeavoured to conciliate the ^^^* 
chief men of his court, and <;onfiiied or cut off those 
whom he apprehended to be insincere. Having thus 
strengthened himself, he began gradually to throw 
off the mask. In the latter end of the year I762, he 
insisted that the English private traders should be 
subjected to the regular payment of duties through- 
out his dominions. This step alarmed the factory, 
and Mr.Vansittart himself went up toMongheer, to 
expostulate with him on the subject. The viceroy 
answered with great firmness, that if the English 
were permitted to trade without paying of customs, 
they would in time monc^olise the commerce of hi? 
country, and consequently annihilate that part of his 
revenue. Should this be the case, it would be much 
more for his interest to lay his trade entirely open, 
which would draw a greater number of merchants 
into his dominions, promote the sale of their produce 
and manufactures, enrich his territories, and im- 
prove his revenue. He added, that it would also l^'^^lJj^ 
effectually cut off the principal subjects of dispute 
between him and the English, an object which h^e 
)>rofessed to have very much at heart. The gover- 
nor, sensible that an open trade was in the viceroy's 
power, and that it would be a great loss to the pri- 
vate traffic of the company's servants, thought it ei^- 
pedient to agree to certain restrictions. The factory 
^t Calcutta, informed of this agreement, was enraged ; 
and it was now generally regretted that Jaffier had 
not been suffered to continue upon his thrpne. On 
the 17th of January 1763, the council of Calcutta 
publicly disavowed the treaty concluded by the go- 
. vemor, not only as having been made without' au- 
. thority, but as being dishonourable to the English 
name^ and pernicious to the English ^interest* 
Great disputes arose, commerce was interrupted, 
and applications were made to Cossim'^to.eftteipinto 
a new agreement; but, confident of his strength, 

bb2 he 
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c H A P. he peremptorily refused, and even returned a very 
^^' haughty answer : both sides now prepared for 

1766. war. 
W"""- The English struck the first blow, by surprising 

Patna on the 25th of June 1763 ; but the conquerors, 
despising the enemy too much, neglected prudent 

f)recautions. In their eagerness to pillage that opu- 
ent city, they dispersed themselves on every side- 
The Indian governor, informed of the disorder of 
the enemy, and reinforced by the country, returned 
to Patna, attacked the. scattered English, destroyed 
many of them, and compelled the rest to seek refuge 
in the fort Finding themselves unable to defend 
the place, they abandoned it, crossed the Ganges, 
and marched downwards toward Calcutta. On the 
1st of July they were overtaken by the enemy in 
great force, and, after an obstinate resistance, entirely 
defeated. About this time, the deputies that had been 
sent to Mongheer, returned to the presidency, and 
were, with their attendants, treacherously murdered. 
Major Adams now took the field, with one regiment 
of the king's forces, a few of the company's, two 
troops of European cavalry, ten companies of sepoys, 
and twelve pieces of cannon. The English com- 
inatider was anxiously desirous to bring the enemy to 
battle; and, by his judicious manoeuvres, succeeded 
(July 19) in compelling them to an action at Balla- 
sora on the Ganges, about forty miles below Moor- 
shedabad.' Cossim's troops, elated with recent vic- 
tory and improved in discipline, received the Euro- 
peans with great firmness, but were at last completely 
defeated. Major Adams losing no time, proceeded 
immediately to Moorshedabad, but found a consider- 
able body of the enemy intrenched before the place. 
Their intrenchments were fifteen feet high, and de- 
fended by numerous artillery: the English com- 
mander, therefore, had recourse to stratagem. On 

^ The reader, who has not attended miiititBlT to the geiogniphy of Bengal, will be 
fleaied to observe, tbiit this is not BaUMore» wbioh b at the iaoiith«f the Ganges. 

K the 
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the 9Sd of JuJy, in the evening, with a small body> c h a p, 
he made a feint of an attack upon the part where \^^^^ 
the enemy was strongest ; and the same night, while nee. 
the Indians were amused on that side, he led the 
main body of his troops round to the weakest and. 
least defensive part of the i'ntrenchments. The In- 
dians in the morning, astonished and frightened by 
this movement, abandoned their position, and left 
Moorshedabad to the English. Major Adams, with- 
out slackening his diligence, pursued the viceroy 
through msCrshes and forests, across many wide 
branches of the Ganges. Cossim, with great judg- 
ment, abstaining from a decisive engagement, de^- 
fended his dominions post by post, and in various 
detachments. On the 2d of August, however, they 
were so strongly stationed on the banks of NuUas,, 
one of the tributary rivers of the Ganges, that they 
resolved to await the attack of the enemy. A very 
obstinate battle took place, in which, at last^ the ' 
English obtained the victory. The Indians again 
made a stand at a strong fort called Audanulla, co* 
vered in front by a considerable swamp, on one side 
by mountains, and on the other by uie river. To 
this natural security, they added very strong fortifi- 
cations, ^mounting to 100 pieces of cannon, and sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, nfty-four feet wide, and full 
of water, except on the side of the mountains. The 
only dry ground by which the English could carry 
on their approaches, was a small part between the 
swamp and the river. Having invested the place on^ 
this side for a fortnight, without much progress, major 
Adams tried another. Observing that the Indians^ 
who trusted to its remoteness and natural strength^ 
were negligent on the side of the mountain,^ he de- 
tached, during the ni^ht of the 4th September, major 
Irvine, to attack that post ; and before day-break,. 
followed with the rest of his troops. By this unex- 
pected movement, the Indians were thrown into the 
utmost confusion j the intrenchments were carried 
i9word in hand^ and great slaughter ensued. They 
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abandoned the place, and made na farther stand until 
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♦ . V' they came to Af ongheer, the viceroy's residence* 
Major Adams foHotved them, and on the 2d of Octo^ 
ber invested the town, which, after nine days siege^ 
surrendered at discretion. The last strong post of 
Cossim now was Patna, which was well fortified, 
and defended by ten thousand troopsi within the city, 
with large bodies of horse in the neighbourhood, to 
annoy the besiegers. Cossim had about two hundred 
English prisoners, taken in the defeat at Patna, whom 
he cruelly murdered : but they were not long unre- 
venged. He had indeed made skilful dispositions 
for the defence of his city, but not sujfficient to with- 
stand English force and art, so well conducted. On 
the 6th or November, after a siege of eight days, 
major Adams took the city by storm ; and thus, 6rst 
of Europeans, effected the entire conquest of the 
kingdom of Bengal. He fought, in four months, 
four decisive batSes, forced the strongest intrench- 
ments, took two regularly fortified places, with great 
quantities of arms and stores, and subdued the ablest, 
most skilful, cautious, and resolute enemy which 
Britain had yet encountered in India. 
Ca^ «^ Driven from his own territories, Cossim sought 
Steogii, refuge with Sujah Dowlas nabob of Oude, in the 
uiMt refuge norw-wcst vicinity of IBengal, and hereditary vizier 
tj of Oude. to the great mogiu. The subah of Oude afforded 
an asylum to Cossim^^s person, but would not admit 
the remains of his army. Being unwilling rashly to 
embroil himself with so formidable a power, he de- 
clared that he wished peace to continue between 
Sojah Oude and the English. Notwithstanding these 
Dowk. professions, however, Sujah Dowla saw the ad- 
vances of such neighbours with a jealous eye. 
A negociation was set on foot between him and 
^Mi!*th Shah Allum, for uniting to restore Cossim. En- 
Engiish and couragcd by the assistance of these powers, Cossim 
g*J^ drew together a considerable force J and meanwhile 

^ This priacey frooii the sunilarity of names, is often confousded wkk Surajah 
Dowla, the viceroy of Bcn^l, who was displaced by colonel Olive. 

the 
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the council of Calcutta xssued a prodamation for chap. 
restoriug^ Jaffien Major Adams being now dead, ^' 
was succeeded by major Hector Monro ; and the nee. 
new commander, with great spirit, activity, and 5??*^^ 
military skill, marched against the Indian confe- 
iterates in 1764. His whole army consisted of 
fifteen hundred Europeans, and seven thousand five 
hundred native troops. It was the 22d of October 
before he could come up with the enemy, who were 
posted at a place called Buxard, on the confines of 
jBahar and Oude. The major perceiving their 
aituation to be very strong, deierred an attack until 
he had explored their force on every side, keeping 
himself prepared, however, lest they should anti- 
cipate his intentions. His precaution was not un- 
necessary : the following day the Indians advanced 
to his camp, and^ after a contest of three hours^ 
were completely defeated. The major attacked 
Chandageer, a f prt about fiAy nules farther up the 
countrv, and being repulsed, found it expedient to 
raise the siege. Dowla soon» afterwards collected 
his scattered and defeated troops. Major Monro 
was at this time recalled home, and major Camac 
appointed his successor; but before he arrived, 
sir Robert Fletcher, second in command, wishing 
to signalize himself, i attacked and routed Dowla's 
army, and stormed the fort of Chandageer on the 
i4th of January 1765b Sir Robert proceeded to 
Eliabad, a large city on the Ganges, and the ene- 
my's capita}, which he soon reduced. In this state 
major Camac found affidrs on bis arrival in Aprils 
when he took the supreme command. Sujali Dowla 
was now abandoned by the mogul ; who observing 
the sigtial successes of the Encash, made overtures 
for a treaty. Dowla, a man of courage, resolution, 
and policy, did not yield to despair ; he collected 
his scattered troops, and also interested the Mah- 
rattas in his favour. These tribes, inhabiting the 
mountains of India, more active and waxlike than 
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c HA p. theij^ neighbours on the plains, entered Oude. 
Terrible to the other Indians, the Mahrattas were 
of little efficacy when opposed to the valour and 
discipline of English soldiers. On the SOth of May, 
Camac attacked the Indians at a place called Calpi, 
and gained a decisive victory. Sujah Dowla now 
suirendered at discretion to the English com- 
mander. 

Japfier Ally Kawn, having returned to Moor- 
shedabad as subah of Bengal, died in the beginning 
of February 1765. He was a. weak and cruel ty- 
rant ; and in his promotion, depression, and restora- 
tion, the mere tool of the English council. A short 
time before his death, he nominated his second 
son, Nazim III Dowla, then about eighteen years of 
age, his successor, in preference to Miram, the heir 
of his deceased eldest son. Knowing the moderate 
talents and character of the youth, the council sup- 
ported him in the succession, previously stipulating 
the terms of their protection. His father bad been 
obliged by treaty td maintain an army of twelve 
thousand horse, and as many foot ; but, as the mi- 
litary establishment had not been kept up according^ 
to the terms of the agreement, the company aban- 
doned them entirely, and took on themselves the 
care of defending the prince against all his enemies ; 
as a recompence for which spontaneous protection, 
he was to pay seventy lacks of rupees * annually. 
Having made this provision for his security, they 
did not lose sight of his instruction and internal 
accommodation. The fether*s chief favourite had 
been Nunducomar, his prime minister, who held 
the same place in the esteem of the son. This 
officer, a man of considerable ability, was discovered 
to have strongly urged the subah to shake off his 
dependence on the conlpany, and was suspected of 
carrying on a correspondence with Sujah Dowla. 
The company insisted that this minister should be 
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dismissedy and that another person, to be appointed chap. 
by them, should act in the double capacity of mi- v- 
nister and tutor. The young prince objected 17^, 
strongly to these regulations, and contended earnest- 
ly for having the appointment of \iv^ own servants. 
This was a licence, however, which the council 
thought it by no means fitting to grant, and he was 
obliged to sign the agreement according to their 
dictation. The contract so formed was said to be 
the most advantageous for the English that had 
ever been concluded with an Indian power. Nun- 
ducomar was summoned to Calcutta, to stand his 
trial for treason, and underwent an examination by 
a select conimittee; to whom he advanced such 
convincing arguments in favour of his innocence, 
that he was allowed to depart untried. 

Th£ company, informed of the wars that had Lordaive 
broken out in India, sent over lord Clive, with i*Su?*"' 
pow^s to act as commander in chiefs president, and 
governor of Bengal. His lordship arrived at Cai«- 
cutta, on the 3d of May I765. The business to be 

SerfcHTmed was intricate ; the persons with whom 
e would be obliged to contend, were able, activa^ 
powerfhl, and habituated to the highest exertions of 
authority ; it was therefore expedient to send a pier- 
sonage of the highest name in British India. . Lord 
Glive discovered that the acceptance of presents 
was become extremely prevalent among the com- 
pany's servants: this mod^ of opening business 
had obtained time out of mind in the eastf and was 
found not disagreeable to its visitors from the west. 
A select committee was formed, with lord Clive at 
its head» for scrutinizing the gifts ; but the investi- 
gation was by no means pleasing, either to the 
council, or. to many of the principal officers. It 
was alleged on one side» that luxury, corruption, 
^ind extreme avidity for making immense fortunes 
ia a little ivBOM^ had so totally in^ct^d the company's 
servants, that nothing less than a general reform^ 

and 
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CHAP, and an eflPectual eradication of those yiccMy could 
^' preservethe settlements from certain and immediate 
1796. destruction . Fortunes, lord Clive said, of 100,OOOyL 
had been obtained within two years; and indivU 
duals, very young in the service, were returning 
home with a million and a half It was. answered 
that the gentlemen in question had done the greatest 
services to the country; that its present happy 
situation was owing to their efforts ; that the pre- 
sents were conformable to the custom of India, and 
not tbeing accepted till after the negociation was 
concluded, had no influence on the terms; that 
the salaries allowed by the company were so small 
as to be no inducement to men of talents to run the 
risk of their lives in so remote a situation, without 
other advantages ; and finally, that those who oIk 
jected to the presents, had made their own fortunes 
by the same means. Regardless of these remon* 
strances, and of all personal allusions, lord Clive 
framed regulations calculated to restrain the rapa- 
city of the company'* servants. 

Having adopted this measure for the civil govern- 
ment of the province, he joined the army at Eliabad, 
to conclude the peace with Sujah Dowla. On his 
arrival, he found that the success of the English 
arms in that quarter promised nothing but future 
wars ; that to ruin. Oude, would break down the 
^barriers between the Mahrattas and Bengal ; and 
that therefore it was prudent to leave to Dowla con- 
siderable power. Accordingly, peace was con- 
cluded with that prince ; and the nabob agreed to 
pay fifty lacks of rupees to the company, as an in- 
EagUihob- demnification for the expences of the war. A trealy 
^ecdOT of with the mogul was also concluded on the 11th of 
the revenue. August 1765, by which the company were appointed 
perpetual collectors of the revenues for Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa ; for which privilege they were 
to pay twienty-six lacks of rupees annually. The 
revenue accniiog to the company by thili treaty, 

after 
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^er all deductiops, amounted to 1,700,000/1 a c k a p. 
year ; and lord Clive, having established peace on ^'- 
such profitable terms, made several judicious regu- n^e. 
lations for securing and improving it to the greatest 
advantage. 

Thus have we seen a mercantile company in less sp<"5 ^ 
than ten years acquire, by war and policy, more ex- ^^ti 
tensive possessions, and a richer revenue, than those >>> ^"<>**- 
of several European monarchs. This was an epoch 
in the history of conquest. Nations of merchants 
had hdtore conquered very extensive dominions, 
but this was a mere corporate body of private 
subjects. The 'lirhiciples on which the servants of 
this company of merchants proceeded, were formed 
in a great degree by the habits and conditions of 
the masters. The leading object was gain ; am- 
bition was only secondary and instrumental ; power 
and dominion were esteemed merely as the means 
of profit. Where the Romans carried their arms, 
they sought warUke glory, victory, and the splendour 
of triumph, as well as the gains of plunder ^ they 
took their superstition with them ; and from the 
conquered countries made additions to their gods, 
as well as to their treasury. The Spaniards, the 
creatures of gloomy bigotry, carried to Mexico their 
zeal for maJKing converts, as well as for acquiring 
silver and goldi These and many other victors 
were actuated by various passions ; but the British 
conquerors in India directed their pursuits to one 
object exclusively, the acquisition 01 money. They 
considered, in every transaction of War, peace, or 
alliance, what money could be drawn from the in- 
habitants. In their modes of exaction from the 
feeble natives, they observed the systematic regu- 
larity of commercial habits ; they made bargains ; 
and for the money received, stipulated value de- 
livered. ,They pillaged, not witn the ferocity of 
soldiers, but with the cool exactness of debtor and 
creditor. Instead of saying to the sovereign of 

Hindo6t£in, 
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CHAP. HindostftD, " You have a very rich territory and we 
^^_Zl_ ittust have a great part of the product^'* f which 
1766. might have appeared the language of robbers,) they 
adopted a mercantile mode: ** We shall collect 
your revenue for you, reserving to oiu'selves only 
eighty per cent, for factorage ;" this was the spirit 
of their agreements. Before they planned aggression, 
they calculated the probable proceeds, the debts 
that they might extinguish, and the addition, on 
the balance of accounts, which they might make to 
the sum total. They considered war with the 
natives merely as a commercial adventure : by so 
much risk encountered, a certain quantity of blood 
spilt, and a certain extent of territory desolated, 
great sums were to be gained. In all their inter- 
course, however, with the natives, in the plans which 
ihey devised, and the efforts which they employed 
for the accumulation of wealth, they manifested the 
immense superiority of the British character, with a 
rapidity of success, that brought an unprecedented 
influx of opulence to this country, and effected a 
considerable change in the sentiments, habits, and 
pursuits of Englishmen. 

The sufferings of Hindostan attached no blame 
to the nation ; they merely demonstrated, that a co- 
partnery of trading-subjects is not fit to exercise 
sovereignty. Even if their schemes of policy were 
wise and equitable, they did not possess a sumdent 
control over their servants, to insure the execution. 
To supply this deficiency, was afterwards the work 
of legislative wisdom. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Mr» PiU receives unlimited pcwers to form an administration 
''^differs with earl Temple concerning the appointments. — 
Temple refuses any office. — Duke of Grafton first lord of 
the treasury. — Charles Tonsmshend^ chancellor of the ex* 
chequer. — Pitt^ lord privy sealy and created earl of Chat^* 
ham. — King of Denmark marries princess Matilda if 
England. ^^ State (f Parties.-^ High price of previsions ^^ 
order of council to prevent exportation and engrossing.-^ 
Proclamation discussed in parliament. — Lord Mansfield 
proposes an act of indemnity^ as an acknowledgment of its 
illegality — resisted by ministers. — Parliament inquires 
into the affairs of the India company — rescinds the pro^ 
posed increase of dividends — an opinion started that the 
territorial possessions belong to the crowns alarms the com-' 
pany. — Mr.Tawnshend opposes the prime minister on a 
question of land-tax. -^^ Mr. T(wmshend!s n^nx) scheme for 
raising a revenue from America.^^ Session rises^^--^ Affairs 
ott the continent — Prance — Germany — Prussia — Jiussia 
— • Poland. — Suppression of the Jesuits in Spain , — Death 
of the duke of York — of Charles Townshend. — Earl Chat- 
ham by ill health prevented from taking an active share in 
public affairs. — Weakness and distraction of ministry. — 
Short meeting of parliament — dissolt/^on. —r Review of 
Irish crffairs. 

lyi'R. Pitt projected dn administration that should 

include men of all parties. He proposed lord ■ 

Temple to be first commissioner of the treasury; nee. 
but that nobleman, being now politically connected 
with his brother, wished ibr a greater share of power 
to the Grenville supporters than Mn Pitt thought 
expedient ; and, as they could not agree on the 
terms of the other appointments, his kxrddup would 
not accept of the proffered office. At lengtiti the mb^wtlS^. 
duke of Orafton^ who had been secretary of state in 
the marquis of Rockingham's administrationy was 

made 
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CHAP, made first lord of the treasury, and general Conway, 
^ ^^' another member of the whig party, was coBtuudusdL 
1765. secretary of state ; his colleague was the earl af^ 
Shelbume, a nobleman of considerable abilkies, 
possessing a great extent of literary and political in- 
formation, a warm admirer and zeadous supporter of 
Mr. Pitt, and an adopter of his opinion, that neither 
whig confederacies' nor court cabals, but talents 
assisted by public opinion, at once participating and 
directing its energies, ought to govern this country ^ 
and that appointments of trust in the various de- 
partments of the state should be conferred according^ 
to the appropriate fitness of the person to be nomi* 
. . nated. Mr. Charles Townshend, recently a member 
of the Grenville party, was appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer ; lord chief justice Pratt, created" 
lord Camden, was made chancellor ; his predecessor, 
the earl of Northington, became president of the 
council ; and Mr. Pitt himself took the privy seal. 
Mr. Pitt He waa now called to the upper house, under the 
S"*hatSm. title of the^earl of Chatham ; but his acceptance of 
a peerage lessened the popularity of this illustrious 
statesman. If the case be impartially considered, 
the first man of his age and country accepting high 
rank, affords no ground for censure. On the verge 
of sixty, and oppressed with bodily infirmity, he had 
become less fit than formerly for the vehement and 
contentious eloquence of the house of commons. 
His wisdom and patriotism might operate in the 
upper as well as in the lower house ; and the office 
which he held in administration had no connexion 
with one house more than with the other. There- 
is notliiing inconsistent Mrith true greatness, in de- 
siring to found a family; and the peerage can 
never receive more honourable accessions, than from 
those who have exerted distinguished abUity in per- 
forming eminent services. 

During this year, the. distresses from, the high 

price of provisions coptinued to increase,, and ex- 

. cited 
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cited coimnotions and riots. The populace, thinking chap. 
that certain dealers were engrossing and using other ^' 
illegal means to enhance the price of provisions, nee. 
took upon themselves to regulate the markets and 
punish alleged delinquents, and proceeded to flagrant 
violence, which proved fatal to several lives. Special 
commissions were appointed to try the offenders, of 
whom the ringleaders were capitally condemned J 
but most of them were afterwards reprieved and 
pardoned. On the Ilth of September, a procla- 
mation was issued for enforcing the law against 
forestallers, regraters, and engrossers of com. iBy 
not a few it was apprehended that this denunciation 
would do more harm than good, as it presumed the « 
scarcity to be artificial, which actually arose frc»n 
real want. As the price of wheat continued to 
increase, another proclamation was issued on the 
@6th, prohibiting the exportation of grain, and an 
. embargo was laid on all outward-bound ships laden 
with com. 

The opponents of the present ministry consisted 
of two parties, the Grenville and the Rockingham. 
A coalition was attempted between the former and 
the ministry, but without effect. Meanwhile Charles 
Townshend was intriguing with the Rockingham 
party, and trying to effect the removal of the duke 
of Grafton ; arid, though he did not succeed, the . 
administration was evidently discordant. Lord 
Chatham, on account of the bad state of his health, 
could not control as formerly the jarring elements. 

This summer there happened an event which was Mamage of 
very interesting to the royal family. The princess MaSS^^tT 
Matilda, posthumous daughter to the prince of gf ^^^ 
Wales, and sister to his maiesty, in the sixteenth 
year of her age, was married to her cousin the king 
of Denmark. This treaty was expected to strength- 
en the connexion between the two countries, and 
in that view was dee^ied politically advantageous to 
both i and to Denmark it brought pecuniary emo- 
lument, 
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CHAP, hunenty ad a portion of 100,000il was bestowed im 
^' her highness, Frederic William, the king's youngest 
1766. brother, was now dead* and the income which had 
been enjoyed by William duke of Cumberland, 
amounting to 45,000/. a year, was divided between 
his majesty's surviving brothers ; the youngest of 
whom, Henry Frederic, was created diike of Cum- 
berland. 

In the course of this year, the Chevalier de St 
George, pretender to the crown of Britain, died in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age, leaving two sons, 
Charles, who headed the rebeUion in 1745, and the 
second a Romish cardinal. 
Meeting of On the 11th of Novcmbcr parliament met, and 
puiiament. ^^ principal subject of his majesty's speech was the 
high price of provisions, with the measures which 
he had embraced, the disturbances which had 
arisen, and the orders that had been issued. The 
proclamation laying an embargo upon com, occa- 
sioned a discussion of the prerogatives of the crown, 
and was represented as an assumption by the council 
of a power to dispense with the laws, a practice 
which was efiectuaJly preclude4 by the revolution. 
The measure was allowed to be expedient, and even 
necessary ; but, to prevent its establishment as a 
precedent, it was suggested that an act of indemnity 
should be passed to protect from punishment llie 
f ramers and executors of an illegal order. A biU to 
that effect was accordingly proposed, which caused 
warm debates, especially in the house of peers. 
Lords Chatham and Camden contended, that a 
dispensing power in cases of state-necessity was an 
inherent prerogative in the crown : a power to 
provide for the public safety in cases of emergency, 
must be lodged somewhere : by our constitution it 
was lodged ix\ the king, only to be exerted under 
great necessity occurring during the recess of parlia- 
ment, and to last only until parliament could be 
nt&embled. It wa« answered# that necessity was the 

principle 
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fatinotpl^ fey which all- the evil practices of the chap. 
Stuarts wefe justified;' ,Thte. exception af necessity 
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hikl been proposed as a: clause to the petition of ^ei, 
lij^ts ; tTO lords had agreed to it ; but on a con« 
fe^noe with the* commons, it had been rejected. 
If a necessity^ of which the executive government 
is to judge, he admitted as a reason fc^ deviating, 
from the established law, the laws and liberties di\ 
the people may depend on the discretion of the. 
crown, > . The proposed mode of a bill of indemnity 
asserts the gweral ^ constitutional law, while it ex- 
cuses the deviation, after parliament has on an in- 
quiry discovered that the alleged necessity did exist. 
These arguments were chiefly supported by locd 
Mansfield, and were evidently more agreeable to the 

S decision with which prerogative is defitaed by the 
ritish constitution than the (4>posite reasonings ; 
and lords Chatham and Camden were charged with 
deserting their former principles. The two patriots 
indeed appear to have been carried by the heat of 
debate into speculative error ; but the general tenor 
of their respective conduct through the whole of 
their political history, afibrds the best proof that 
they intended no violation of British liberty. 

Th£ late immense acquisitions in India rendered, Indian a£. 
that country, and the company's affairs, objects of ^^rttiii 
the highest importance to lawgivers and statesmen ; pAriiament. 
and this year, for the first time, oriental concerns 
occupied the chief time and attention of parliament, 
but not till they had undergone a contentious dis- 
cussion in the East India house. 

Whek thie late acquisitions^that accrued.frcwn the 
peace and treaties of lord Clive were known in 
England, it was generally expected, that, as the pos- 
sessions had so much increased in value, there would 
be a proportionate rise in the dividends ; thence 
India stock, in July I766, had risen from a hundred 
and eighty-eight to two hundred and thirty-one.^ 
The E^utch company had, in April, declared a diyi- 

vol. I. , c c dend 
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CHAP, diiid 0(t9mD!tf per ctnt ; boA their pcmesaidni and 
v^^' re^MMs^ it WM ccmtended, iMre fir AtrotflMi b^ 
" 1^^ tire Engfisb. Our India company, dMmrine, (the 
prmi^torB averted) conUl aabrd a mndk groatcor 
dividend than six per ceoiu On tihis ground tk^ 
dtged tlie directors to dedare an increase, Imt "wer^ 
aSQswered, that thcmgh many advantages hiui been 
acquired, great debts had also been incurred $ 
afud that, both in justice and prudiMce, Utt pajr. 
meiit of debts ought to precede the ^vision of pro- 
fits. If we make a great inemase in oor di^deni^ 
(said iheyj) we may give an ided value to stodt, 
which, as it cannot be supported, wttl, like l^e 
sciudi-sea bidible, burst iq>on oar headi« But not 
conidnced by ttiis reasoning, the proprietors dMtfged 
tibe ^rectors with an intention of limiting drvidtendft^ 
to increase tiieir owQ ridies. On the 24th of S^tem^ 
ber, at a general quarterly cdurt of the propiieton^ 
k was proposed, conti^ to the of^wn o^ most tof 
the directors, thitt the yearly dividelid should be ^- 
creased from siist to ton per cent Ttro ikys aftetv 
the question was put by ballot, and catried in the 
affirmative, 340 against SSI. Govemmefnt at (ibdt 
time sent a message to the directors, inAftnixi^ 
them, that parliament was to examine the state of 
Indisaa affairs, Md directing tjhem to hs^ their 
papers ready for inspection. 

O^ the 25th of November, a committee was s^ 
pidnted to inspect the state of <he companysaflSiiisv 
commercial and territorial. Orders were giv€fn, that 
every account, letter, treaty, or document of atty 
kincC should be laid before the committee. The 
court of directors presented a petition, setting forfk 
tile great injury that it would be to the company^ 
and the many ill consequences which wouia pto- 
babty attend the publication of the pri^^ate cosie- 
spoiulence between them and their servants : and 
' alter a considerable debate, it wsas agreed tiiat the 
ptiv^ correspondence should not 'ht printed* Ths 

stateaients 
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statoments before pariiament, however^ .wei e so uq* chap. 
poftaat, 88 to introduoe questions mueh more com- ^^' 
brsheiiflye ikaai any hitherto discassed by the iegis- ^"'^i^t^ 
lattice concerning British India. Having viewed 
and examined the management of the commerml 
and territorial possessions^ several members, and 
among them lord Chatham, denied the right of the 
company to have territorial possessiims, as such 
«irere not conveyed by their charters, and were to- 
tally £)reign to the nature and object of a trading 
corporation. Even if it were legally just and poli- 
tically expedient, that an associated body ipf mer- 
chants should be sovereigns of those extensiVe do- 
minions, the great expence of government in the 
protection of that company entitled it to the reve- 
nues, for the puipose of indemnification. 

The supporters of the opposite opinion denied 
that the charter restricted its holders from acquiiing 
territpiy $ and contended, that if govemm^it had a 
fight to the late acquisitions in India, it ought to 
aubmit its claims to a court of law. Towards the end 
oi the session, the company proposed a convention 
ivith government concerning the disputed d<Hni- 
nions ; that an agreement should be made between 
goveimment and that body, concerning the tenito- 
iriai acquisitions ; and^ alter various overtures, the Acretmenc 
IbUowing terms were accepted, presented to parlia- ySTn^nc*^ 
ment, and passed into a law on the ^th of June ; ^^ the 
Imfig intitled, ^< A bill for establishing an agreement ^^^"^* 
lietween government and the ^E)ast India company.' ' 
By tko!^ stipulation, the chart^ed corporation en- 
gaged to pay to government ^400,000/. yearly for 
two years, by half-yearly payments ; during wfaiei^ 
time the \j&mXx}vy and revenues lately obtained were 
tD continue in the hands of tiie present possessors ; 
hnt if they were deprived of any of them by a fo- 
i«ig7i power, a proportional abatement was to be 
made in the asanual payments 5 and money wrong- 
fully paid wai^ to be refunded. Moan^hSe the com- 

c c 2 pany 
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CHAP, diiid cf tmenlbf ^ ctrxL ; uad their {Kmesfliiinft and 
^' xtvMMs, it Wis ccmtendei, w«re fir AirotflKvl bf 

^'"^IIS^ Ae English* Our India commny, t^rorofe, (the 
prMrietors averted) could aibra a mudi gnatar 
dividend than six per cent On iSm ground they 
dtg«d the directors to dedare an increase, bnA weM 
ttftweted, Uiat though many advantages hMl hem 
acquired, great debts had also been incurred; 
ana that, both in justice and prudmee, the pi^* 
ment of debts ought to precede the ^vision of pro- 
fits. If we make a great increase in our diVideiidi, 
(said they,) we may give an ideal value to stodt, 
which, as it cannot be supported, will, like the 
Muth-sea bidible, buret upon our heads* But not 
convinced by this reasoning, the woprietors dttrntgod 
tile ^rectors with an intention of limiting dividends, 
to iaetease their own riches* On the 24th of Septem- 
ber, at a general quarterly c6art of the proprietors^ 
it was proposed, contrary to the opkiion of m<i9t of 
the directors, thM the yeariy dividend shpuld be In- 
creased from six to ten per cent Two days after, 
the question was put by ballot, and ciuiied ifk the 
affirmative, 340 against 031. Govemment at that 
time sent a message to tiie directors, itdbnmng 
them, that parliament was to examine the state of 
Indistn affairs, and directing them to ha?ve their 
papers ready for inspection. 

Otif the S5th of November, a committee was ap- 
pdinted to inspect the state of the company ^safihin^ 
c<Hnmerciai and territorial. Orders were given, Uiat 
every account, letter, treaty, or document of any 
kind, should be laid befwe the committee. The 
court of directors presented a petition, setliBg forth 
tiie great injury that it would be to the company, 
and the many ill consequences which wouiq pro** 
bably attend the publication of the private ccxrrs- 
spondence between them and their servants : and 
^ after a considerable debate, it was sfgreed ^at the 
pAvp/b^ correspondence should mt he printed. Th« 

statements 
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Btatements before paiiiament, howa^r, ,wdf e so ua* chap. 
poitaat, 88 to introduoe questipius much mors com- ^^' 

}>reheBti¥e limn any hitherto discussed by the tegis- ^"^^^T^ 
ature concerning British India. Ha;ving viewed 
and examined ti^e management of the commereial 
and territorial possessions, several members, and 
among them lord Chatham, denied the ri^t of th^ 
company to have territorial possession, as such 
were not conveyed by their charters, and were to- 
tally fineign to the nature and object of a trading 
corporation. Even if it were legally just and poli- 
ticaUy expedient, that an assodated body t^ mer- 
idiants should be sovereigns of thpse extensiVe do- 
minions, the great expence of government in the 
protection of that company entitled it to the reve- 
nues, for the purpose of indemnification. 

The supporters of the opposite opinion denied 
that the charter restricted ^ holders nem aoquixing 
territpiy ; and contended, that if govemma^t had a 
fight to the late acquisitions in India, it ought to 
siidbmit its claims to a court of law. Towards the ^id 
x£ the session, the company proposed a convention 
with government concerning the disputed domi- 
nions i that an agreement should be made between 
government and that body, concerning the tenito- 
trial acquisitions ; and^ alter various overtures, the Agretmenc 
following terms were accepted, presented to parlia- t^^m^ 
ment, and passed into a law on the ^th of June ; ^^ ther 
being intitled, « A biU for establishing an agreement ~"^'"^- 
bi^ween government and the ^^last India company. '' 
By thi^ astipulation, the cdiart^ed corporation en- 
gaged to pay to gc^emment ^400,000/. yearly for 
two years, by half-yeariy payments ; during wfaid^ 
time the tenitory md revenues lately obtained w^e 
to continue in the hands of the present possessors ; 
dut if thej" were deprived of ^ny of them by a fo« 
neign power, a proportional abatem^it was to be 
made in the annual payments ; and money wrong- 
fully paid wai^ to be refunded. Mean^hlte the com- 
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C H A p. chequer tn Engiand. ThebillwaspaflBedintoafaiw; 

^^L— And, Bi might easily have beeli foreaeen^ waa re* 

i7«7. garded by the Americans as a niere variation of 

mode, and not a change from the principle that had 

produced the stamp-act : its effects, however, sltaU 

be hereafter mentioned. 

The conduct of N^w York uaderweot aeVere aai- 
^ mad version in this session of pariiament A new re* 
gulation had been made in the preceding sesmm, 
concerning the quartering of troops in America, and 
the additional articles of salt, vinegar, beer, or Cyd^r, 
were required to be furnished by thd colonists. The 
governor of New York coQununicated this change 
to the assembly ; and the next day some fbrces, 
who happened to arri\'e in the city, found it neces*- 
sanr to apply to them for the accommodatkm pro* 
viaed by the new law, particularly specifying thdr 
requisite articles. The assembly postponed the con- 
sideraticm of the message, and meanwhile furnished 
the troops with such hecessaries as they had before 
been accustomed to afford, but did not supply the 
new requisitions. After various messages and ad« 
dresses, tiie assembly positi^^ly i'efoised, all^^ing 
that the principle was exactly the same as of the 
stamp-act, since it taxed them without their own 
consent. This refusal being represented to pai&- 
ment, a bill was passed, by which the governor, 
council and asseitehly, were prohibited from passing 
or assenting to any act of assembly, for any purpose 
whatsoever, till they had in every respect complied 
with all the t&ms of this act of parliament. Un^or* 
tnnately for the nation, the earl of Chatham^ from 
his ill state of health, could at that time rarely at- 
tend ^ther the council dir senate : had he poseeased 
his wonted vigour, be might successi^ully ha<v«n^ro^ 
bated sudi tenaporizing and triRiaag measures as 
merely tended to irritate witiioHt beiteg effideiit. 1£ 
America alKxrded, thfoi^ xair manufactures aad 
trader a very great ^revenoe, as coidd be and ww 

4 proved, 
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fMNwedp it wm apueiile policy to hamrd its produc- c h a p# 
ttimi«sat f adier tkan let g^ss and paste-board be ,^^^1^,^ 
dttty^&M, and pay for our soldieff» tbe cost of th«ir y^^. 
salt, rin^i^, sad sioall-been There waa a littleness^ 
in a ccmsiderable part of our proceediim respectmg 
America^ as incomiatent with tbe mgnity of a 
powerfiil, as with the policy of a wise nation. Thiar 
long and important seaaion dosed on the Qd of July 

Whilx so many internal and colonial objects en* Affiunof 
gaged thfe attention of Britain> she had no reason to nem!"^" 
apprehei^ a^ diatnrbmce of ti;ie peace from fordgn 
countries The Fiends, court, soon after the peace, !>''«?««• »>•- 
bad been oeeupied in disputes with the pro^ncial ;^„7.^* 
parUaiMnts^ in whidn bodies a ^rit of resistance be- ^j.^™^^ 
gttft to mani&st itself of a different cast and cbarac-^ . 
ter from any displayed suice the time of Henry IV. 
The parliament of Brittany having rendered it^ 
self peculiarly disagreeable to the monarch, was 
dissolved, and all its decrees were annulled. Tbe 
other assemblies stewed a disposition to combina^ 
tion and remoostrapiee ^ the parliament of Rouen 
reminded the king of hk coronation oath, and inti* 
mated,, that there was a C0nq>act between him and 
his people ; they also made decrees in favour of the 
paruammt of Britt«iy. Tbe king answered^ ^' The 
oath which I have talcen is not to the natiott, as yott 
presume to say» but to God atone.^ The several 
parliaments immiediatdy began ta question the roysdi 
doctrine and theory, and evinced themselves not 
disindined to dispute it in practice ; but strong mea« 
sujies repressed their boldness, and in the year 17^ 
they were tolera]^iy quiet If Louis XV. had been 
so fortunate as to have had for his directors wise, 
upright, and intrepid advisers, he might even then- 
ba^e been taught to perceive a change ifi the public 
sentiment. To meet with sa£b^ the new doctrines^ 
would have rendered moderation in tbe exercise ci 
his power escpedient However imprudently the 
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court might be employed in its proceediiirrirkh 
parliamefnt, in other respects it exerted itself inseiy 
for the efncouragement of manufactures, commerce, 
naval force, and revenue. Agriculture had, by the 
partial system of Colbert*, been very much neg- 
lected as a subject of politick economy ; a new set 
of philosophical economists inculcated its exclusive 
cultivation, as the sole physical means of prosperity* 
Extravagant and visionary as they were in their theo- 
ries, yet the novelty of them made a great impres- 
sion upon the French, and was to a certain extent 
useful in making agriculture a much more fashion- 
able and popular pursuit than it had formerly been. 
France, thus occupied with the schemes of internal 
improvement, appeared to have no dispontion to 
quarrel with her neighbours ; she was more closely 
tnan ever connected with Spain, which from a va- 
riety of causes was no less disposed to peace, and 
her alliance continued unbroken and uninterrupted 
with the court of Vienna. 

- The emperor Francis was now dead, and mo 
ceeded by his eldest son Joseph on the Imperial 
throne ; while Leopold, his second son, filled the 
place of Joseph as grand duke of Tuscany. The 
young emperor regarded the king of Prussia with 
the greatest veneration ; and, soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne, he privately gave Frederic to un- 
derstand, that he wished every subject of future dis- 
pute to be at an end, and desired to cultivate the 
strictest friendship with his majesty ; buthe intimated, 
that it would be necessary to conceal some of his in- 
tentions from his mother, who still retained the he- 
reditary dominions of the house of Austria. — The 
empress dowager found full emplo)nnent in recover- 
ing from the disasters of the .war. 
'. Th£ king, of Prussia^ in his politieal economy, 
displayed a genius that insured success in everything 
which he chose to pursue. Aware that we^dth is the 

« 

• See Smithes Wealth of Nations, yoI. iii. p. 4i 
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result of productive industry, he Was fer from inia- q^H- a p.* 
^niiig those trades always the best which produce the 



VI. 



greatiest quantity of money. He considered chiefly; ns?. 
the physical and moral effects of the work done, upon 
the workman. He thought that the labour winch 
invigorated the body and emboldeiied the mind, was 
more'productive of the real constituents of national, 
prosperity, than labour which enervated and relaxed 
the operator, though the latter might be the more 
lucrativie. " He perceived (says his philosc^hical 
biographer) that great differences obtained in popul-' 
ousness and- prosperity, according to the various em- 
ployments of agriculture and manufactures ; that even 
in agriculture, greater exertions and purer manners, 
might be expected frbni men who cultivate corn, than 
from those who rear the vine ; and that in manufac^ 
tures, the hardy workmen in wood and metal sup- 
plied very different citizens, and verv different soldier s^ 
from those furnished by the mechanical op^ations 
of sedentary drudgery.^ In the mpdern systems of 
political economy, the short-sightedness of. avarioe 
regards nothing but the labour eflfecited ; and whether 
it be effected by machines, or by men little better 
than machines, appears a matter'' of 'small moment. 
But Frederic, having provided amply . for the subsist* 
ence and defence of his subjects, thought that he had 
yet done nothing for their happiness ointil he had 
improved their physical and moral state, procured 
them rational enjoyments, trained them to virtuous 
habits, and directed thein to useful and honourable 
pursuits: he imitated the nfeighbouring nations m 
the institutions in which they respectively excelled ; 
his plans of rural economy he formed chiefly on. the 
inodel of England ; and in dividing unappropriated 
lands, he adopted the mode of the British parliament. 
Peace at this time was his main object, althcHijgh by 
his ^nancial and military economy he was well pre- 
pared for war; ? .- ji - ..\ 

^ 6ilHes*s Wnitntk, p. «0a 
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The cbaractw of tlie emBroe^ of B,\m^ W4» qqw 
. developHig itflelf, and she W^am^ coospicyou^^ior 

ncT. the force and solidity of her genius* the extent oili^ 
capacity, the greatness of her view8» and the adwfa^ 
tion of her measures to the circumstances in wmch 
she was placed* Sovereign of an immense empiff^ 
she ooomprehended the state of her dominions ; she 
saw itB resources and susceptibility of improvement} 
and) great as its strei>gth was, bow much was want- 
ing to make Russia what it might become. Tlie 
subetantial amelioraticoi of her country and peoole, 
was the object to which she evidently directed ner 
pnncipal attention^ She accurately studied the ma- 
tetials with which thi^ had to work, discriminated the 
state in which she fowA the people, accommodated 
herself to their notions, won their afiections snd 
veneration^ and by her conduct was as absolute iu 
authority as in power. Dissipated as she might be 
in her private life* she did not suffer pleasure to in- 
terfere with the p^ormances of her imperial duties* 
Wishing to promote in her country, commerce, navi- 
gation, and all the useful atti, she soujght a close cor- 
respondence with the most commercial and enlight- 
ened nations ; with Britain she conchided a com* 
merdal treaty s in mrinciple and detail very bene^cial 
to both nations. Desirous also of introducing the 
dicgant arts and erudition at her court« she invite4 
thither eminent artists, and scholars, and established 
literary institution$ &h: the advancement of know- 
hadge and science* Although from the time of czsu 
Peter the fi^reat, considerable advances had beea 
made in the internal improvement of Russia, yet 
that ouffbt to have been much more exclusively the 
object (^her pjrince$ and government than it actuall/ 
had been* Extension of territory was by no means 
wanimg, for her dominion^ were enormous alreajfy* 
Consumm^ wisdom woujld have withheld Catharine 
from projects of foreign conquest ^ but that a bold, 

a 

aspiring 
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^gfinng princeiM^ with such j^w^r, shduld not pift^^et e Ha i». 
an inorease of her temtdii^> Wait tathet to b^ ^iHied ^ 
from the highest firaetidal (^isei'dide of poKtJcd phi- 
losophy, than to he eif petted ir(m (Sovereign ambition, 
possessing^ 30 fully the m^^ns of gratification. We 
h»ye already seen h^r interference in foreign afTairs 
in the management of Poland ; but disturbances 
were there arising, which soon brought her fkrther 
into action, and more openly mtoifested heir en^- 
croa^hing character. 

In the south g€ Europe an event took place this s<mtbeni 
year, of the greatest importance to domestic, tMl, E^^JXin of 
rdigious, and political society ; the expulsion o^ the <>» jesuns. 
Jesuits from Spain, the country whose superiltilson 
had rendered it so much subject to that e^raordinary 
' order* The great, energetic, versatile, and skilfully- 
directed ability of that singular fraternity, had ex- 
tended their authority and power very widely in ;^1 
Roman catholic countries. Their tal<^nts for calling 
forth abilities, th^it great skiU in evely species Of 
political intrigue, and their dexterity in every kind of 
business^ spread thdr influence among many others 
besiide the glooftiy votaries of depressing superstition. 
Thdr authority hadk>ng been very great amidst th6 
gay splendor of the ]^r^eh court, as well as in the 
sequestered retirements of Spanish cloisters. But 
their; most incontrollable power was in South Ame^ 
rica ; where it mujs^ be admitted^ by their efforts 
among the natives, they contributed very effectually 
to tbe civilization and industry of those tribes, though 
they bore a sway dangerous tx> any state in the heart 
of its domini(ms« The authority acquired by the 
Jesuits in the course <tf two centuries was so exorbi- 
tant^ that monarchs began to regard them -with ^ 
very jealous eye, lliey saw that they really did 
much incidental good, and were extremely subser- 
> vient ; but that they were acquiring the means of 
becoming in^erious» As iiht France were was more 
«f united gmus andi emcgy than in any other popi^ 

country. 
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CHAP. coantiyftheretfirstRoaiifibfrateniitieswereatt^^ 
^'- Louis XlV. bad from parade and ostentation cher 

*^^5^^ xished literary efforts, though in his tiine they wer« 
chiefly confined to subjects of taste, sentiment, and 
physical research, witnout extending to theolc^cal 
and poUtical philosophy. Once set in. motion, how- 
ever, genius would not limit itself to prescribed ope* 
rations. The very enormous extent to which supe& 
Mition had carried the influence of the church, 
attracted sagacious speculatists, who proposed to in- 
quire how far the various privil^es claimed, doctrines 
inculcated, and observances enjoined, by the clei^, 
were . consistent with natural religion, truth, and 
reason ; how far the lives, sentiments, and opinions 
of churchmen were agreeable to the dictates of virtue 
and common sense; and how far their system of faith 
and . practice was conducive to the public welfare. 
They easily discerned that in the doctrines, institu- 
tions, and practices of the. Roman catholic church, 
, there were parts totally incompatible with reason, 
morality, and enlightened poUcy ; but, in the vo- 
latile violence of Frenchmen, they carried their ani- 
madversions infinitely farther than truth admitted 
Confounding religion itself with its abuses, they 
charged against Christianity the errors and mischiefs 
of popish corruptions j imputing to our Saviour and 
his apostles, the consequences of the ignorant, su- 
perstitious, and usurping institutions of popes and 
cardinals. Deism, and infideUty of all kinds, be- 
came very fashionable in France ; and in a prevailing 

Establish-: dislike of religious establishments, it was not to be 
*°* expected that the Jesuits should escape; as, beside 
the imputations common to other monastic orders, 
there were such strong objections attaching peculiarly 
to themselves ; their principles, their activity, their 
enterprise, their corporate ambition, and, above all, 
their casuistical morality, leaving a wide field open 
for palliating every crime. That enmity to the je- 
suitjical order, which virtue justified, if ammg from a 

sense 
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nense of the hurtful surts, and poKcy required, was in chap, 
&ct owing in a great degree to infidelity. But other ^' 
causes co-operated : the order of jansenists had be- 1767. 
come very successful, and had acquired great influ- 
ence ; the Jesuits were known to be extremely rich, 
and the public treasures were very much exhausted. 
Ideas were long entertained, for these various reasons, 
of suppressing this order; and, in October' 1763, 
they were actually crushed in France and all the 
French territories. The following year they were 
suppressed in Portugal and all its dependencies ; in 
Spain they had been sufiered to exist some years 
longer : but the influence of French counsels at the 
court of Madrid, the example of his neighbours, jeal- 
ousy of their power, and avidity for their riches, de- 
termined Charles to extinguish|that order through all 
his dominions. Accordingly it was in January 1767 
ordained that the Jesuits should be expelled, and 
their whole property seized for the king's use. The 
Jesuits, notwithstanding their sagacity and extraor- 
dinary intelligence, had not the least idea that any 
such scheme was in agitation; and, during the 
months of February and March, they went on with 
the usual zeal and ardour in their ordinary occupa^ 
tions, totally unsuspicious of the impencung blow 
that was to crush them for ever, where their power 
had been strongest. 

Os the 31st of March, about midnight, the silc 
houses of the Jesuits in Madrid were surrounded at 
the same time by detachments of military, who 
opened the outer doors, secured the bells, and placed 
a sentinel before each cell. These precautions beiiig . 
taken, the. brothers were ordered to .rise j and when 
assembled, beinginformed of his majesty's cpmmandsy 
they assisted in packing up a few moveables neces- 
sary for their journey. Mean\diile a sufficient num- 
ber of coaches, chaises, and waggons were secured, 
and without loss of time > they were conveyed updo: 
a strong guard towards Qarithagena. This revolution 

was 
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CHAP, was copdactqd \nth mdi ordor and flibnce, tkat tte 

^^^ inhabitaiits of Madrid knew nothing of whik hod 

1^^!^ taken place till they were informed oi it in tise iiiQmi> 

ing: three days ai^er^ the expujaion and con&cakioii 

were carried into e^cecutkm in every part of l^pam, 

and in the month of July in Mjexico and Peiu. 

The cot^scated estates and e£Rscts of the Jesuits in 

Europe and Hie Indies amounted to above thirty mil 

hons sterling : and thus did a goyemment, at one 

9W£^p, deprive a corporation of ita subjects, sud ol' 

an immense property, without any proof of g^ilt 

However just the politieal reasons for aiq^preadiig 

the order might be, the rapacious seizure' of their 

property was inconsistent with every principle of 

justi^ee, and could not have taken place und^ any 

equit^e system of polity. In Naples, and other 

cathoKc countries, the Jesuits were suppneased with 

similar circumstances of tyranny* 

Death of the In the course of this year the royal family of ' 

t^f Engiand ireeeived a very afflicting blow in tlie mMm 

death of the duke of York, eldest brother of the 

king. His highness had been travelling throiq[fa 

France, Gnermany, and Italy ; and at Monaco wss 

seized with a. fiutrid fever, which terminated fatally 

on the 7^ c^&ptember. He belonged to the navy, 

and had served during the war ; he was esteemed 

a prince of good accomplishments, amiable &>- 

flosition, and a£bble manners, and was bdoved by 

Aose whohaid hadliie chief access to his confideDce 

and intimacy. He died in the-29th year of hkage, 

and his remains were brought home and interred p 

2J^^ Westaninster^abbey. About the same time, died a 

Towmheod. gentleman who was rising fast into the first pojyetieal 

eminence, the honourable Charles Towashoid, 

chano^Hor of the exchequer. Lord Chatham's in^ 

fimuties had for some time almpat entirely prevented 

hui ifeoBi takingany efficient sjatare in adttunistratias) 

dbiing his loe^iip^a inaction, Mr. Townshi^3 widi 

sfailiiQg and verssd:^ talents, was the most active 

member 
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m^btr of the iiiinfetry, and was taking a lead in c h a f. 
the matt^ment of affltirs. He was a personage of ^^^ 
Verf considerable abilities ; prompt, brimant, witty, t7e7. 
iftild eloquent 5 not, indeeo, very sdiect, either m 
the measures whieh he proposed, or the arguments 
that he employed, but extremely happy in the art 
of giving the best colour to the sentiments and 
opinions which he happened to adopt. Ahhough a 
Rian of genius, he atppears to have been rather more 
fit for literary than political attainments, or much 
ifiore anxious about the currency of opinions than 
their weight ; he was extremely inconstant When 
the stamp-act was p<^lar in the house, he declaimed 
ill h:* favour ; when it lost its popularity, be voted 
for the repeal ; and when the repeal was afterwards 
a subject of complaint, he propMed a new plan for 
raising a revenue. He took no time to form general 
Mid comprehensive views, and had no fixed prin- 
idiples of policy. As att drator, he was an ornament 
to the house of commons ; but must have entirely 
changed hk modes and habits, before he could be a 
very advantageous accftision to the councils of hii 
ijomitry as a principal statesman. 

Mrwis-rttt wa$ now weak and distracted : various weakness of 
plans of coalition and comprehension, to give it t^.""*^'** 
strength, were proposed ; but the negociations were 
unsuccessful. Several partial changes were made, 
in which the offices were filled by noblemen and 
gentlemen connected with the house of Bedford. 
Lord Weymouth was appointed secretary of state 
in the ^place of general Conway, who had been 
advanced in his professional line. A new* office, of 
secretary of state for the colonies, was cneatefl, and 
feestowed on lord Hilfeborough. Thfe^ earl of Norths 
itifgton, loaded with years, retitred from his place of 
AveSsideiit of the council, and was succeeded by eart 
Gower. Beside ttiese promotions of the friends of 
the Russel family, Frederic lord North, eldest «Qn of 
the earl of Guifebrd, was made chancellor of the 

exchequer. 
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c H A p^ exchequer. Tl)e venecable earl of Chatham hU 
^^' b^en coiisulte4:pxevio|is to the proposed alteration^y 

- 1767;' ** ami had declared that the.statje of his health rendered 
his interference Wpr^acticable. He, indeed, h^d no 
share in t^e; aj^pointments, and from this, time 
cannot be; considered as making one of the.Graft(m 
ministry, responsible for any of its acts.— The scm- 
city of corn continued ; and from the distresses oi 
the poor, great riots took place in the manufacturing 
towns. 

On. the 24,th of November parliament mete No- 
thing from abroad (his majesty said) appeared likely 
to disturb the public tranquillity, or to divert their 
attention from the internal a£^s of the kingdom. 
The sole object specifically recommended to their 
notice was, the scarcity, ana dearth of corn. Inter- 
ference in the price of provisions on the part of 
governnient, is extremely delicate and di^lcul^; 
nor can the legislature easily adopt any effectual 
mode for that - purppse, except by the encourage- 
ment of iipportation in times of exigency, and the 
?romotion of agriculture to prevent their recurrence. 
Parliament renewed the regulations of. the . former 
year, adding. to them a bill for importing wheat and 
flour froin'Ajfrica; and an act, similar to the law of 
the preceding session, was, passed for limiting the 
dividends of the East India Company. 

The most important mea^ire discussed in this 
session of parliament was, a law proposed by oppo- 
sition, for limiting the period or resuming crown- 
grants, to sixty years. This bill originated in. a 
transaption affecting ty^o private individuals. Wil- 
liam III. bad made a grant to the first earl of Port- 
land, of the honour of Penrith in the county of 
Cumberland, with the appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing. The forest of Ingle wood, and the manor 
and castle of Carlisle, were considered as paints of 
this grant, and had been accordingly, enjoyed by 
the family by the same teniure and in the same quiet 

possession 
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possettsion as the rest. These last tenements, how- c rt- a K 
ever, were not specified in the grant ; and sir James ^- 
Lowther, being accurately informed of this cir- 1757, 
cumstance, in summer I707 presented a memorial 
to the lords of the treasury, stating that he had 
discovered that the forest of Inglewood, and the 
soccage of the castle of Carlisle, had been long 
withheld from the crown without its receiving any 
benefit from them, and therefore prayed a lease of 
three lives. Having consulted the surveyor of 
crown lands> they granted the possessions in question, 
notwithstanding the representations of the duke of 
Portland. His grace now stopped progress in the 
exchequer office; the cause was tried before the 
barons of exchequer ; and sir James Lowther was 
nonsuited. Upon this attempted resumption, the 
bill was founded. Opposition insisted^ that the 
attempt was a revival of the obsolete and tyran- 
nical law, nullum tempos occurrit regiy by which no 
length of-- time or possession can be ia bar against 
the claims of the crown. The exercise of any right 
upon this maxim, it was shewn^ was practised only 
by the most arbitrary princes, and even by them with 
caution, as they were sensible of the general abhor- 
rence which every act of the kind excited. It was 
farther said, that the present grant was founded on a 
most unconstitutional motive, to obtain a party and 
undue influence in the general election ; and that 
the avowed opposition of interests in the same 
country between the parties, and the particular 
connexions of one of them, left no room to doubt 
that this was the object in view. On the other side 
it was observed, that the tenements in question were 
neither specified nor understood in the grant ; that 
they belonged to the crown, not by resumption (for 
there had been no alienation), but by original right j 
and the crown was no more to blame for taking^ 
possession of its own property, than a private person. 
The earl of Portland and his famEy nad been suf- 

VOL.1. DD ficiently _ 
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c H A p» jfidently compensated fm their services ; and^afier 
^^L^ seventy years possession of an estate to whid* they 
17^. had no right, they might contentedly resign it to 
the true owner, when there was no demand made 
i;^on them for the past issues. Ministry, afler 
Ip^ding their arguments against limitation of resump- 
tions not likely to be successful, changed their mode 
of procedure, and proposed that the IhU should be 
postponed till the next year ; and this motion was 
carried by a majority of twenty ; but the supplies 
being settled, and other business finished, an end was 

Eut to the session ; and, on the 10th of March, par- 
ament was dissolved. 

The first parliament of George IIL exhibits no 
distinguishing marks of legislative wisdom. Its 
chief objects were, individual prosecution and cdU>- 
nial regulation : respecting Wilkes, and other per- 
sons involved in his publicati(»is, the majority of 
its members proceeded with the passion of partisans, 
and not the cool policy of senators ; and towards 
America, the conduct of this body was a succession 
of contradictory measures, neither efiectual in coer- 
cion nor concession. They irritated, conciliated^ 
and irritated again ; and left the colonies ill-affected 
to the country, sowing the seeds of the American 
war. But, though their ag^egate policy was either 
inefiicient or hurtful, yet they contained a con<- 
siderable degree of individual ability. In the latter 
years, inature and formed eloquence was HK)st con- 
spicuous in the house of peers. In the house of 
commons, after the death of Mr. Townshend, the 
ablest orators had not arrived at the perfection which 
they were severally destined to attain. The elo- 
q^nce at that time, though brilliant, animated, and 
impressive, did not^ either in closeness and fixrce of 
reasoninff, comprehensiveness of views^ or political 
philosophy, equal the efforts of more recent periods. 
^^^^ Havino brought the first British parliament of 
his majesty to a conclusion, we must now turn our. 

8 attention 
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afttetitica to the ai^rs €f£ Ireland, ^wliieht firom iiiB c h a p» 
cotmndncement of the teign, were of more tha& ^' 
usuad importance, and since that time bad become ^^^ 
extremely interesting. To comprehend the pasring 
tmnsaetions of the sister kingdom, h is necessity to 
take a short retrospective survey of causes and 
events, which powerfuUy affected the state of the 
country and the charactcar of the people. 

Th£ Irish were originally sunk in barbarism, f» 
beneath any otiier inhabitants of middle Europe, 
even in their most uncivilized ages. ^ Never con- 
quered, nor even ini'aded, by the Romans, they ooii'- 
tiimed still in the most savage state ; and were 
dialdngufshed by those vices, to which human nature 
is always subject, when it is neither tamed by edu- 
cation, nor restrained by laws. The small prin** 
dpaUties into which they were divided, exercised 
perpetcid rapine and violence against each other j 
Ibe uncertain succe^on of their princes was a coft- 
timial soiirce of dom^estic convulsions ; the usual 
title of each petty sovereign was the murder of hig 
predecessor ; courage and force, though exercised 
in the commission of crimes, were more honoured 
than any paicific virtues. The most simple arts of 
life, tiilage, and agriculture, were almost wholly 
unknown. They had felt the invasion of the Danes, 
and the other northern, tribes; but these inroads^ 
which had spread barbarism into the rest of Europe, 
tended rather to improve the Irish ; and the only 
towns which were to be found in the island, had 
been planted along the coast by the freebooters of 
Norway and Demnark. The other inhabitants ex* 
ercised pasturage in the open country; sought 
porotection frcHU any danger In their fbrests and 
^morasses ; and being divided by the fiercest ammo-* 
shies against each other, were still more intent on 
the meams of mutual injury, than on the expedients 

• t ' 

* Spe Stttb9^ mho doscnhos (he Irish .]|i ir^t^ly mor.^ fiftvage tb^n thQ Q«il8> 
Germans, or Britons. ' ■ » 
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c iH A p. of c<Hnmon» or even private interest. So sttuated said 
^* disposed, when they were conquered by Henry 11^ 
17^7. the Irish did not improve from their connexion with 
a less barbarous nation. 

Ai^TflouGH no country had been blessed with a 
greater proportion of able sovereigns than England, 
from tb6 time of Henry II., to the reign of Henry 
YII. ; yet no policy could be more absurd sbid prgu^ 
dicial, than the system which had been uniformly 
pursued respecting Ireland. The conquerors not only 
took no pains to communicate to the conquered their 
own progressive civilization, but even prevented 
those advances which the latter might have them^ 
selves made. While from the close of the eleventh 
century, other countries were emerging from that 
profound ignorance in which Europe was then sunk ; 
that unfortunate island, possessing every natural 
means of improvement, a climate temperate and salu- 
tary, a fertile soil, a maritime situation, numberless 
harbours, a people sprightly, ready in apprehension, 
having a fire of ingenuity that beamed through the 
thick fogs of their ignorance, with every physic^, 
moral, and intellectual capability of improvement^ 
they, from political debasement, wer6 in a condition 
of stationary savageness. Such men, strangers to 
arts and industry, were naturally prone to disorder 
and insurrection. To quell revolt, and prevjents its 
recurrence, Henry VII. proposed the extension of 
English jurisprudence to the appendant island. 
Poyning, lord deputy to the king, procured the en- 
actment of that memorable statute, which bears his 
name, by which all the former la>Vs should be of 
force in Ireland, and that no bill could be intro-. 
duced into the Irish parliament, unless it had pr€h 
viously received the sanction of the council of, 
England. The purpose of this ordinance was evi- 
dently much more to insure dqminion .than to im- 
' part civilization ; and though the communication of 
English laws might ultimately tend to infuse a por- 

10 tion 
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tioii of Engliish arts, manners, and industry, yet its^ c r a p. 
direct and immediate tendency was to trench upon v^ 
Irish independence ; and they long continued dis- "^17677" 
contented and turbulent. After the reformation 
was established in England, theological difierence 
inflamed the discontents. If men so uncultivated 
possessed any yestiges of Christianity, being totally 
unfit for the genuine wisdom and goodness of that 
divine system, they must have received it with the 
grossest corruptions which it had acquired from in- 
terested imposture, oscitant negligence, or torpid 
stupidity. " Superstition (says one of the glories 
of that country, after Irish genius had begun to 
sJiew its strength and brilliancy*) is the only rdi- 
gion of ignorant minds.*' Devoted to the most 
abject popery, the Irish, during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, were easily the dupes of all the artifices of 
the Romish combination : discontent, bursting out 
i9 partial insurrection, spread to general rebellion. 
The vigour and prudence of Mountjoy crui^dr 
revolt; but a more difficult task still remained,. to^ 
civilize the inhabitants, to reconcile them to law& 
and industry, and to render their subjection durable, 
and useful to the crown of England. Ean^ James 
proceeded in this work by a steady, reguhur^ and 
well-concerted plan, and made greater advances 
towards the reformation of that kingdom^ than; had 
been atchieved during the four hundred and forty 
years which had elapsed since the conquest. The 
act of Poynings had given authority to English 
laws, and rendered future statutes of Ireland de- 
pendent on the English government, but had not 
abolished the Irish custom<$, which supplied the 
place of laws^ and were calculated to &eep the 
people in perpetual barbarism and disorder. Of 
these usages, the most noted respecting penal pro- 
ceedings was the brehon^ by which every crime, 
even murder itself, was punished, not with death^ 

• Buike. 
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c H A p« but by a. fttie or pecuniary muiict, whic]» was levied , 
upon ike criminal, In th'e distribution of proper^i 
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1707. the oui*oms of gavelkind and tanisiry^, were ao 
less inimical to the purposes of civilized society: 
l^e land, by the custom of gaVdkind, was divided 
among all the males of the sept or family, both 
bastard and legitimate : and, afier partition made^ 
if any of the sept died, his portiop was not i^ai^ 
out among his sons ; but the chieftain,' at his dis- 
cretion, made a new psutition of all the lands be- 
tettging to that s^t, and gave every one his share. 
As no man, by reason of this custom, enjoyed Ae 
fixed prt^erty of any land ; to build, to plaM, to 
inclose, to cultivate, to improve, would have been 
-so much lost labour, f The tanists^ or chieftains^ 
though drawn from the princ^al fiimilies^ were not 
liereditery, but were established by election^ c», 
more properly speaking, by force and violence. 
Their authmity - was alnn^t absolute ^ atid^ not- 
withstanding that certain lands were assigned to 
the (rffice, its chief profits resulted fi-om el^actions, 
dues, and assessments, for which tiiere was no &ced 
law, and which were levied at pleasure. Thme 
<nistoms James abolished, and in their place sub^ 
dtituted English law, established circuits, banished 
oppression, administered justice, ascertained tbe 
rules of property, and severely punished crimes and 
(fisorders. He did not confine his improvements to 
the introduction of laws for securing property and 
punishing crimes, but promoted means of ac- 
quiring riches, and* preventing enormity. He first 
endeavoured to stimulate industiy, amd was pecu- 
Barly successful in the province df Ulstel*, wfaic6) 
having ftdlen to the crown by the attainder of 
rebels, was entirely ^ his dii^osal. The land was 
divided into moderate shares, the largest not ex- 
ccediJftg 2,000 acres. Many natives of f^gland 
and ^ Scotland received grants of e^tes> and 

^ Hume, vol. ti. p. 59. 
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brought from their respective countries tenants, who chap. 
were capable by skill and industry to cultivate and ^^^^ 
improve the grounds, and also to practise other useful i7€7. 
pursuite. The Irish were removed from the hills and 
festnesses, and settled in tiie open country; hus- 
bandly and the arts were taught them ; a fixed ha- 
bitation was secured ; plunder' and robbery were 
punished ; and, by these means, Ulster, from being 
the most wild and disorderly province of all Irelan(^ 
soon became the best cultivated and most civilized.*^ 
By these wise and prudent measures, Janies laid the 
basis of justice, security, and humanity in Ireland ; 
but various obstacles impeded the superstructure, 
which were principally referable to two sources, pro- 
perty and religion. Long established custom, how- 
ever absurd, or even pernicious, is extremely dif- 
ficult to be overcome, especially among barbarians, 
whose regard to mere usage is in the inversepropor- 
tion of their liberality and intelligence. The ap- 
propriation to individuals of lands, which, accord- 
ing to their ancient custom, belonged to a sept or 
family, was extremely disagreeable to the Irish, * 
Besides their disapprobation of the new tenure, 
they were greatly aissatisfied with many of the pro- 
prietors, who, possessing the lands which had for- 
merly belonged to communities, were regarded by 
the aboriginal inhabitants as aliens and interlopers, 
and a distinction arosQ between the new settlers and 
the old Ifishy that long subsisted, and often mani- 
fested itself in very fatal effects. Most of the 
ancient inhabitants continued addicted to the Ro- 
mish superstition. The liberal spirit of England 
towards diversities of theological belief, granted to 
the catholics of Ireland a degree of indulgence 
almost amounting to a toleration ; but so long as 
the churches and the ecclesiastical revenues were 
kept from the priests, and they were obUged to 
endure the neighbourhood of profane heretics, being 

K HumCf vol^ vi. p« 60. 
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CHAP, themselves discontented, they continualfy endesu 
^'' voured to prevent the establishment of cordial 
17^7, amity between the English . and Irish nations. - In- 
stigated by these spiritual directors, as well as in- 
spired with a love of national independence, they 
ardently desired the expulsion, of the English^ and 
waited with i&npatience for an opportunity of 
making the attempt. When the Scottish presby- 
terians began their hostilities against Charles L 
and his liturgy, and the English puritans menaced 
the mitre and the crown, the Irish leaders thought 
the occasion auspicious to revolt. A conspiracy 
was formed, for overpowering the English, repos- 
sessing the lands of their forefathers, effecting a 
complete separation between England and Ireland, 
ftnd re-establishing the catholic religion as para- 
mount and supreme. Actuated by such powerful 
passions, in pursuing their objecj:s they displayed 
not only impetuous ardour, but a vigour of abihty, 
and a skilful and comprehensive concert of measures, 
that demonstrated them to be very far advanced, 
since the desultory insurrections of the former 
century. The native genius of the Irish, improved 
even by partial and reluctant intercourse with the 
English, evinced the beneficial tendency of the 
system of James; and their very counsels and 
efforts to effect a separation, proved the benefits 
that must accrue from the connexion. To the 
historical reader, who can perceive and condbine 
ihe mixed uniformity and variations of national 
character in the progressive stages of knowledge 
and civility, the Irish conspiracy of the seventeenth 
century affords subjects oi reflection, which are not 
only important in themselves, but illustrate trans- 
actions, pursuits, and conduct in very recent 
periods. The plot of 1641 was remarkable for 
unity of design, extensive organization of. plan, 
and secrecy of preparation, from which there might 
have been expected to follow, firm, cooJ, and reso- 
lute 
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lute execution ; but when it ripened to insurrection, c h a «•- 
it burst forth with an impetuous fury and atrocity, ^*- 
liker to the blood-thirsty ciiidty of savage animals, if^^ - 
than the regulated courage of rational creatures 
seeking momentous objects. More and Maguire, 
the projectors, were able men, but their associate 
O'Neal, and the greater portion of their followers, 
were barbarians, with the violent and uncontrolled 
passions of rude tribes ; which, in any evil direction, 
were the more mischievous, from the natural saga- 
city, ingenuity, and force of the Irish character f 
and which were then stimulated by the interested, 
bigotted, and infuriated teachers of a gloomy and 
ferocious superstition. The massacre that ensued, 
so horrid in its enormities, spread over all the pro- 
vinces of Ireland, and involved the whole island in 
^mlt. The daring vigour of Cromwell . crushed 
the insurrection oi Ireland, and employed plunder 
and forfeiture, the usual means of military usurpers, 
to reward the instruments of their dominion, and to 
strengthen present tyranny ; little regardless of the 
real interests and permanent prosperity of possessions 
which they hold on such a precarious tenure. In the 
confiscation were comprehended, not only the re- 
volters against the English government, but the loyal 
partizans of the ill-fated monarch. A mpre sudden 
and violent change of property was then unknown 
in the annals of injustice; five millions of acres, which 
had been wrested from the former proprietors, were 
divided among the creditors of the anti-monarchical 
party, and the soldiers of the protector. An order 
was even issued, to confine all the native Irish to the 
province of Connaught, where they would be shut 
up by rivers, lakes,^ and mountains ; and could not^ 
it was hoped, be any longer dangerous to the 
English government.** A policy at once so absurd 
and inhuman, was a principal cause of subsequent 
discontents, disorders, and convulsions in Ireland, 

^ Hume, vol. vtL p. dSS. 
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CHAP, and very long cotmtetacted the wise and beneficent 
^^Lggg. purposes which the system of James had sought to 
1767. obtain : the insatiate rapacity of the usurper ren- 
dered ineflfectual the provident cares and counsels 
of the lawful king. To redress the grievances of 
the Irish sufierers, was a great object of the wise 
counsellors by whom Charles the second was di- 
rected in the earlier part of his reign ; but it was 
found an arduous tasK, either to undo, or compen- 
sate, such flagrant and extensive iniquities. The 
revolutionary soldiers and monied speculator 
could not be dispossessed, because they were the 
most powerful and only armed part of Ireland ; and, 
besides, it appeared expedient to favour them, in 
order to support the protestant and English in- 
terest in that kingdom, and because they had gene- 
rally, with a seeming zeal and alacrity, joined in the 
king's restoration. Charles therefore promised by a 
proclamation to maintain their settlement, and at the 
same time to make amends to the innocent sufferers; 
and proposed to perform this engagement from se- 
veral funds, but chiefly a quantity of land which was 
still unappropriated. When the various sources of 
recompence were accurately examined, they were 
found totally inadequate to the purpose of indemni- 
fication ; so that either the present possessors must 
be disturbed, or the grievances of the ancient pro- 
prietors continue without redress : anxiety and alarm 
seized both the claimants and the holders ; the for- 
mer eager to recover the inheritance of their fathers, 
the latter afraid to lose, but resolute to retain, their 
own acquisitions. The duke of Ormond, appointed 
lord lieutenant, was deemed the most proper person, 
from prudence and equity, to compromise differences, 
and reconcile jarring pretensions ; and, after encoun- 
tering various obstacles and difficulties, he at length 
jsucceeded in prevailing on the parties to accede to 
a modification. The (5omwellian possessors agreed 
to relinquish one-third of their lands, which was to 

be 
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be cUsti^Mitid ai^oti^ tile dispMsessed Irish^nrhohad chap. 
either been Mtkely innocent of insurrection, or had ^^ 
adhered to the royal family. In the former clw^ i767. 
they were eonlp^led to* undertake one of the most 
^dttous tasks that can be required in the establii^h- 
ment of truth— -the J)roof of a negative : they were 
to be presottMd guilty, unless they evinced the con* 
trary : they were, besides, debarred from pleading 
innocence, if they had ever lived in the quarters of 
rebels. From the wide latitude of constructive guilty 
and the difficulty of exculpatory demonstration! 
many persons free from the crime remained invdved 
in the punishment ; and as two-thirds of the lands 
still were held by persons whom the former proprie- 
tors regarded as usurpers, they deemed themselves 
the victims of injustice. These sentiments were not 
confined to actual sufferers, but difiused among their 
friends and connexions, and incorporating with the 
spirit of national independence and pppery, over- 
spread the an<>ient Irish. There were now in Ireland 
two great parties, in the nature of things reciprocally 
hostile : the present holders, attached to the English 
government, whose power only could secure tbdr 
possessions ; and the expelled descendants of the an- 
cient owners, who were inimical to that government 
which they conceived to preclude the vindication of 
tlieir rights. In both, interest and religion went hand 
in hand. The new prftprietors, chiefly of English 
eiitraction, were generally protestants, and the ejected 
Irish) cathdlics. The mild and equitable administra* 
tiott of Qrmond, however, prevented the discotdaat 
spiiit from immediately bursting out in renewed in- 
surrection. His great object was, impartially and 
ei|ultafbly to promote the good of all classes, whether 
l^rotestants ot catholics, and to engender in both, a 
jdispoBition to conciliation. In the latter years of 
Charles, the expectations that were enteltained from 
a popish succestor, distinguished for ardenit zeal, co^ 
operated with the wisdom of Ormonde in preventing 

the • - 
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CHAP* the catholics from attemptingto difitturb the £iig« 
^' lish government of Ireland. The furious bigotry of 
1767. James overleaped every bound of true policy ; and, 
without any preparation or precaution, eagerly en- 
deavoured to re-establish the catholic rdigion in 
intolerant supremacv, annulled protestant charters 
and corporations, filled the offices of state with Ro* 
manists^ and gave the supreme direction of affairs to 
Tyrconnel, as violent a bigot as himself The pro- 
testants in OTeat numbers left the kingdom, and the 
interests of England in the sister-island were almost 
totally destroyed, when the frantic folly of James 
gave way to the ability of William. The Irish catho- 
lics strenuously embraced the interest of the exiled 
king, and hoped that his restoration would both re- 
establish the Romish religion, and enable them to 
regain all the lands now occupied by protestants- 
Repossession and reUgion being the chief purposes of 
their adherence to the popish prince, they combated 
with their usual impetuosity, and butchered with 
their usual fury; but, after a bloody contest and 
repeated defeats, the insurgents were finally over- 
come by the disciplined valour of English soldiers* 
Having the rebels at his feet, William perceived the 
policy which wisdom dictates towards reduced rebels, 
who may be reclaimed and rendered useful subjects; 
and at the celebrat6d treaty of Limerick, granted to 
the Irish catholics what they 'considered as the great 
charter of their civil and religious liberties, and al- 
lowed an amnesty for the past, on their swearing 
allegiance for the future ; allowing those who were 
dissatisfied with the present government, to retire 
into other countries. Various forfeitures having 
fallen to the crown before this capitulation, the king 
gratified the friends of the English government with 
a part of the confiscations, but remitted a consider- 
able portion j and adopted conciliation, as the means 
which would render the two kingdoms reciprocally 
. beneficial. Great pains were employed to ^pre^ 

industry 
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industry and the arts; the intercourse of Ireland with chap. 
£ngland and Scotland, no longer interrupted by re- ^^' 
belUons, being rapidly increased, taught and encou- 1767. 
raged manufactures, and promoted husbandry. The 
Irish, ingenious and intelligent, readily compre- 
hended the lessons they received ; and in some parts 
of the island, employed perseverance and industry, 
and felt the strength and resources which their coun- 
try contained, if they were steadily and judiciously 
employed. During the reign of Anne they grew in 
prosperity, and appeared to be well satisfied with the 
English government. 

, In the reign of George I. a law was passed, mak- 
ing a very material change in the relation between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and rendering the sistej- 
kingdom much more dependent upon Britain, . than 
even the statute of Poynings had proposed; and 
whereas that lawgiver had procured a negative and 
preventive control over Irish legislation, the bill of 
George I. gave a positive and enacting power, and 
also established the subjection of Irish courts ofjus- 
tice to the corresponding tribunals of England. This 
change passed without much animadversion at the 
time, though it was destined to be afterwards a very 
important subject of discussion and correction. The 
Irish in that reign appear to have been chiefly en- 
gaged by the interests of their new commerce, from 
which may be derived their violent opposition to 
Wood's halQ)ence. The growing trade of Ireland 
was regarded by many of the-English with an un- 
founded jealousy, as they apprehended from its in- 
crease a competition of commercial interests ; and the 
.legislature of Britain qlogged the industry of Ireland 
with various restrictions, which were extremely inju- 
dicious, immediately injurious to Irish, and ultimately 
to British, prosperity- 

In the reign of George II. the incumbrances were 
partially removed ; wool and woolj en-yarn were 
dlowed to be imported both to. Scotland and Eng- 
land J 
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CHAP, land ; afterwards cattle and tallcrw, salted beef and 
^^' pork, obtained the same pennission. At one period 
1767. there arose a contest between the government and 
the Irish house of commons respectmg privilege ajfid 
prerogative, in the application of the surplus of re- 
venue, which the ownmons conceived they had a 
right to appropriate without the consent of the 
crown. Pi)pular orators c^erating on the fiery spirit 
of the Irish, the dispute became extremely violent ; 
and though afterwards quieted by the skilftd appli-- 
cation of government to the leaders of most m- 
fluence with the people, yet the seeds of dissatis- 
faction still remained, and the persons most keenly 
in opposition to government acquired proportionate 
popularity. The duke of Newcastle, agreeably to 
the general rule of his policy, sought to govern 
Ireland by a junto, composed of men of family or 
official influence. Another body of men assumed 
the name of patriots ; they professed to make the 
commercial benefit and pmitical rights of their 
country the great objects of their pursuits^ and to 
reprobate every measure or practice that appeared 
to lessen the political or commercial benefits <rf 
Ireland ; they inveighed against the powers asserted 
by the British government, the restrictions updo 
trade, and the expences of the pension -list, and co- 
operated with any party or individual that hap^ 
pened to be in opposition to administration. Con* 
ceived to be sincere in their professions of patri- 
otism, they were revered by the populace, who re- 
ceived their representations as the oracles of trtffh^ 
and at the death of George 11. a spirit of disaf- 
fection and discord was manifest in many parts of 
Ireland. 

George III. proposed to govern Ireland as well 
as Britain without any regard to party-difetinctions j 
but, in the first year of his reign, the animosities 
were inflamed to a very high pit^^ by a dispute 
about a money bill. In October 176^, his majesty 

sent 
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sent a» lord Ueutenant the earl of Hali&x» who was chap. 
esteemed well ^aliiied by united vigour and pru- ^' 
dence for supporting the rights of me crown, and " 
conciliating the affections and promoting the inte- 
rests of the people. In his speeches to the legislature, 
and in his executorial conduct, he endeavoured to 
soften and banish animosities, to promote unanimity, 
to recommend and enforce the improvement of 
agriculture and manufactures, and to encourage 
the education of youth, and the difiusion of useful 
knowledge. But the very progress of husbandry 
produced discontents and commotions among many 
of the ignorant people, who had neither discernment 
to understand improvements, nor patience to await 
results. Parties of men assembled to destroy in* 
closures, under the pretext of restoring commons to 
the poor, and committed various outrages : the 
insurgents wearii^ over their clothes a white frock, 
thence received the name of white-hoys^ that aflter* 
wards became so noted and terrible. These banditti 
secured their union, and increased their numbers, 
by oaths of secrecy, an organized plan, and by in- 
flicting the severest cruelties on all who refused co- 
operation. During the year 1763, they carried their 
atrocities to so alarming a height, as to call tli^ 
attention of parliament ; but no- effectual measures 
were adopted for their suppression. Convened for. 
the purpose of rescinding the muniments <rf pro^ 
perty, they attacked rights and estaUishments of 
various kinds, and were peculiarly resolute in tihe 
refusal of tithes. The professed patriots, by ex- 
claiming against the pension-list and other alleged 
afouseis, and calling loudly for reform at 2k season 
when the public ferment and the violence of the 
populace were so unfavourable to such discussions, 
tfflided to inflame the disorders ; and the spirit of 
dissatisfaction, which was so industriously spread 
through Britain, acted also powerfully in Ireland^ 

In 
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c M A p. In the houses of parliament, a regular and sys* 
^^^ tematic opposition was now formed to the measures 
1767. of government. It consisted of two classes : m> 
dividuals of great personal popularity ; and a com- 
bination of ramUy connexion and political union. 
This band, headed by lord Shannon and the house 
of Ponsonby, was nearly a-kin, in principles and 
views of government, to the Rockingham party in 
England ; with whom its several members' main- 
tftined a dose intercourse, consolidated in various 
instances by relation and affiance; These may with- 
out impropriety be termed the whig confederacy of 
Ireland ; and, in the successive political changes^ 
joined and co-operated with the corresponding body 
in Britain. In parliament, a considerable subject 
of debate was the origination of money-bills. Hi- 
therto measures of &iance were proposed by the 
privy-council of England and sent to the Irish house 
of commons, which had merely a power of refusal. 
In 1764» Mr. Pery, one of those members who 
claimed the merit of patriotism, proposed, that pro- 
positions of aids should spring from the commons. 
The mover was strenuously supported by Mr. Pofl- 
sonby and his adherents:; and though bis propo- 
sition was not passed into a law, yet its principle 
and spirit deserve the attention of the historical 
ireader, as manifesting a disposition to assimilate the 
Irish constitution to the British, and consequently 
lessen the dependence of Ireland. < 

In 1766, a more important and comprehensive 
scheme was tried for effecting a similarity to the 
polity of Britain. The parliament of Ireland at this 
time was subject to dissolution only by the demise of 
the crown, or the exercise of the kingly prerogative. 
Several attempts had been made, during the pre- 
ceding four years, to render their duration sep- 
tennial ; but were rqected by the Irish legislature ; 
a new bill being now introduced, passed the Irish 
parliament, but was rejected in Britain. Soon after, 

lord 
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lord Chatham, who had received the direction of c h a p. 
English aflkirs, and his friend lord Camden, de- 
clared themselves favourable to the Hmited duration 
of the Irish parliament. Charles Townshend 
aj^reed to this opinion, and his brother viscount 
Townshend was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
Instead of a septennial^ an octennial law was recom* 
mended. The new viceroy repaired to his govern* 
ment in October I767, and a bill for limiting the 
duration of parliament to the period of eight years, 
was proposed, speedily and unanimously passed, and 
received by the people with a joy and gratitude that 
demonstrated the eagerness of their desire to ob^aiii 
the benefits which were possessed and secured under 
the British constitution. 
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Prevalent discontenis. — Jh&*. Wilkes returns from exik'- 

offers himself candidate for London — rejected — dum 

for Middlesex — prosecuted at the instance qfmnistm-^ 

tried before lord Mansfield — sentenced to the kin^s bend 

prison —^popular invectives against the judge. — BioU m 

St. George's fields. — Wilkes's outlawy reversed. — King 

of Denmark visits Britain. — Favourite studies of te 

Britannic majesty. -^ Voyages of discovery and science, — 

Capt. Cook. — Mr. Banks. — Affairs on the continent.^ 

Parties in Poland. — Dissidents. — Interference qfPntm 

and Russia. — Conduct of Austria — of France. — ift?- 

ture between Russia and Turkey. — America/^ colonies «»• 

raged at Mr. Townshend's nem impost. — Praoince {f 

Massachusets more active in resistance. — New combm- 

tion against British commodities. — Lord HiUsboraugh th 

secretary of state, his letter to the gaoemors of their rtr 

spective provinces. — Miots at Boston — England. — Dtf- 

satisfaction and licentiousness!. — Wiikes irfktmes the dis' 

content. — Supported by the chief citizens of the metropdiS' 

— Lord Chatham resigns the privy seal. — Parties nmiU' 

ally adverse, concur in opposition to administration. 

CHAP. "y^ISE and liberal as was the policy of our kiiig, 
^"- which sought to govern by virtue and ability 

1758. instead of a party confederacy, it had not hitherto 
attained the merited success. The royal plan had to 
encounter obstacles which partly arose from parti- 
cular incidents and characters, but were chiefly 
owing to general causes. 

The long supremacy of the whig combination had 
conferred on its members, in the public opinion, a 
prescriptive right to govern. When Pitt adopted 
the proiect of Bolingbroke, or more probably fol- 
lowed the natural course of transcendent talents, he 
was aware of the authority which the junto hadac- 

, quired: 
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gulfed : he well knew that politicial changes ought chap. 
to bfe gr^ual, and accommodated to the opinionis _^^^ 
and Sentiments of the times. He therefore did not neSv 
projpose entirely to eicliide the phitlanx ; but, with- 
4Mt admittitig their command, to enjoy their assist- 
iktice. Even this |)artial invasion they bWe with iffl. 
{Patience, and only from the overpowering force of 
genius did they bear it' at all : Htt's administration 
afibrded strong proofs, that a change of political 
iyst^m must be gradual, and that the projected aU 
tetation would be arduous, unlfess pre-eminent abi- 
lity guided arid invigorated the execution. The 
6tol of Bute attempted a more extensive and i^afjid 
fchange, than befits the progressive variations of hu- 
ttiin affairs : in seeking a reform agreeable to reasoh 
iahd justice, he failed, by precipitation and the want 
of superior talents* His personal unpopularity 
^as prejudicial to any xscheme which he could un- 
dertake, and his successors (long conceived to be his 
tools) partook of the prevalent hatred, which Was 
farther increased by their internal arid colonial flrcia- 
I^Utes. The administration of Rockingham courted 
popularity, but in its weakness and inefficiency de* 
monstrated, that the whig phalanx was fallen in 
s?i^*ngth : still, however, it was not dissolved. Pitt 
tried thfe experiment of governing without the whig 
connexion : but found, that either the attenipt was 
preiriature, or that the execution required moi^e 
vigorous exertion than the infirm state of his health 
pfe^mitted him to employ. Feeble as a ministry, the 
etWribiriation of whigs was a powerful body of oppo- 
sition ; and others, not of their sept, united with 
thetri in thwarting the measures of governmerit. 
The earl of Chatham ceased to be ah active member 
bf his majesty's councils; and instead of the union 
of talents that the sovereign sought and the states^ 
man proposed, there was in the cabinet a weakness 
' and disti*action, which excited the censure of the 
patriotic, and encouraged the hopes of the ambi- 
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tious. The notion of a secret cabal continued to 
prevail, and had its share in giving spirit and strength 
to antiministerial efforts. From these causes, and 
not from any disloyal acrimony, seems to have 
arisen the opposition to government, which forms so 
very prominent a feature in the early history of our 
sovereign. Besides, the immense augmentation of 
trade and opulence in the preceding reign, had raised 
the monied capitalists to a much greater degree of 
. importance, than at any former period they had at- 
. tained. Always connected with the whigs, the mer- 
cantile body entered into their present views, and 
imputed to evil and unconstitutional motives, the 
interference of the monarch with their political mo- 
nopoly. They were farther dissatisfied with the mea- 
sures adopted towards America, which had event- 
ually proved so detrimental to trade. The citizens 
of London exchanged their former zeal in favour 
: of the house of Brunswic, for violent enmity to the 
.successive servants whom their king -chose to em- 
. ploy, and were foremost in supporting every turbu- 
lent individual who attacked administration. Such 
. was the spirit now raised into a strong iermentatiofl 
by the general election. 

To prevalent discontents, an individual case 
proved a very formidable addition. Mr. John 
Wilkes had applied to the Rockingham party when 
in administration, for patronage and redress ; but 
the terms which he proposed, a general pardon, 
>5000L in cash, and a pension on the Irish establish- 
. ment, were totally inadmissible ; and his confident 
presumption was not only disappointed in its extia- 
vagant expectations^ but prevented the amnesty 
which modest humility might have procured. When 
the duke of Grafton became prime minister, the 
. hopes of Mr. Wilkes again revived- He had be^n 
extremely intimate vnth that nobleman, and ex- 
pected friendship from their former social -and con- 
vivial intercourse, as well as patronage from the 

9 " ' ^j^i^ 
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whig principles which the minister professed. He c h a p. 
wrote a letter to the duke, congratulating his grace ^^^' 
iind the country on his promotion, and entreating^ n^g. 
his mediation with the king. This petition, how- 
ever, was entirely neglected by the duke j and Mr. 
Wilkes's hope of pardon vanishing, he resolved to 
attack his adversaries with the keenest severity. On Retum of 
the dissolution of parliament, coming from Paris,, wiuces. 
he proposed himself as a candidate to represent the 
city of London. The conduct of the court was in 
this case altogether irresolute and feeble ; while pru- 
dence dictated determined measures, either of rigour 
or of lenity. If they determined on severe justice, 
by immediately enforcing his sentence of outlawry, 
this could have driven him back to banishment^ smd 
for ever crushed his projects either of ambition of re- 
venge : if the more magnanimous and wiser alter- 
native of mercy had been adopted by a full pardon, 
his influence and popularity would have ceased 
with the prosecution from which they sprung. But 
ministers embraced half measures, the usual offspring 
of imbecility, and parent of disappointment. Known 
to be odious to the court, Wilkes was received by 
the people with rapturous applause. Mr. Harley 
the lord mayor, being in the interest of the court, 
prevented Wilkes from being chosen for the city ; 
whereupon he immediately offered himself for Mid- 
dlesex. Adored by the freeholders of a county 
which, from its adjacency to the metropolis, speedily 
catches its spirit ; supported by the most opulent 
men in the city and the ablest at the bar, after a 
riotous and tumultuous election, the popular candi- 
date was returned by a very great maiority. Mean- "«i«,?^««" 

,., , , ^ ''°.j*' •^•^1* for Middle- 

whue, a legal process was earned on against mm 
upon the former charges : he was tried, sentenced 
to imprisonment for two years, obliged to procure 
security for his good behaviour for seven years, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of a thousand pounds. A 
tidfling alteration in the judicial records was magni-* 
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c H A f.^ jfied by popular clamour iato the most iiikgtSiMt and 
. ^"' oppressive injustice. It had been a common and 
1768. unchallenged practice with the judges, when re- 
quested by the prosecutor, to amend informations, in 
order to add to their clearness and precision. At 
the instance of the treasury solicitor, lord Mans- 
field had sufiered the word purport, in the informa- 
tion against Mr. Wilkes, to be erased, and the word 
tmor to be substituted. This change, perfectly coUf 
sistent with law and usage, and which could not 
have the smallest weight in criminating the defend- 
ant, was represented as an iniquitous measure, 
flowing from the arbitrary principles and designs 
which were imputed to the chief justice as a Scotch- 
man, and a friend of lord Bute. Extremely en- 
raged at the judgment passed upon their favourite, 
the populace forcibly rescued him from the ofl^cers 
who were conducting him to prison, and carried him 
triumphantly through the streets ; but Mr. Wilkes, 
that he might not appear a party in this viplence, as 
soon as the mob was dispersed, prudently surren- 
dered himself to the marshal of the king's bench. 

The new parliament met on the 10th of May, 
^nd was opened by the lord chancellor ; who, in a 
^eech, informed the house, that his majesty had 
not called them together at that unusual season of 
the year for the purpose of general business, but 
merely to dispatch certain parliamentary proceed* 
ings necessary for the welfare of his subjects, 
especially the renewal of the acts against the ex- 
portatioi? of corn, which were then on the eve of 
expiring. 
ol^cLge's* On the day on which the ps^rliament met, great 
lieids. numbers of persons assembled in St. George's fielfe 
expecting to see Mr. Wilkes go from prison to th^ 
house of commons. The mob becoming very out* 
rageous, the Surry magistrates, when unable to pt^ 
serve the public peace, Avere obliged to read the not 
act, and call in the military to assist the civil power. 

Instead 
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Instead of separating, the populace iB^^lted and at- chap. 
tacked the soldiers : the legal time for dispersion ^"' 
being elapsed, force was found absolutely necessary; ne*.. 
the soldiers were ordered to fire ; and, as in a mob 
it is impossible to distinguish active outrage from idle 
curiosity, a man who had not been riotous was un- 
forlfunately killed: this was Allen, who, thpugh 
humble and obscure in life, was fronj his death con- 
secrated to perpetual remembrance by the pen of 
elegant invective, poignant acrimony, and impressive 
misrepresentation* : several others also were unavoid- 
ably killed. On the lyth of May, a proclamation 
was issued, by order of the council, for suppressing 
tumults and unlawful assembUes. Both houses of 
parliament thanked his majesty for this measure, and 
united in expressing their approbation of the magi- 
strates who had been active in quelling the disturb- 
ances : and Iprd Weymouth wrote a letter, by his 
majesty^s command, to the justices for Surry, which 
testified the utmost satisfaction with the conduct both 
of the magistrates and the troops in suppressing 
lawless disturbances. Samuel Gillam esq. one of the 
justices, was tried on a charge of having murdered 
William Redburn, by having ordered the soldiers 
to fire ; in consequence of which, Redburn had been 
killed. The jury, seeing the absurdity and the in- 
justice of such a prosecution, would not suffer the 
accused to take the ' trouble of entering upon his 
defence ; but, when the prosecutor's evidence was 
closed, pronounced a verdict of acquittal. Donald 
Macleap, a soldier, was tried for the murder of Al- 
len; but being proved to have acted only in dis- 
charge of his duty, he was acquitted. The mob was 
very much displeased with this sentence ; and, as 
Maclean was either known, or from his name pre- 
sumed to be, a Scotch highlander (and consequently 
the countryman of lord Bute), the clamour was the 
more loud and outrageous. Mr. Wilkes appUed to 

* See Junius, possim. 
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the eotitt of kine's bench for a reversal of his oflt- 
lawry, as irregidar and illegal; and, after many 
learned arguments on both, sides, the judges unani. 
inously delivered their opinion, that tiie sentence was 
illegal, and must be reversed. 

On the ISth of May^ the king lost his second sister, 
the princess Louisa Anne, in the twentieth year of'her 
age. In the course of the summer, the king of Den- 
mark, under the title of the prince TravendaW, 
visited England; and, arriving in London, was 
honoured with every possible mark of respect and dis- 
tinction, and entertained at courtwith all the princely 
magnificence which befitted the guest and the host 
Having viewed every thing most worthy of notice in 
the metropolis, his Danish majesty made a tour 
to York ; and visiting Cambridge, was received bv 
that learned body wi5i all the discriminating atten- 
tion of lettered politeness. He returned by Oxford, 
where his reception was no less pleasing to the mo- 
narch. Arriving again in London, he honoured 
the lord mayor with his company to dinner, and 
expressed high satisfaction and admiration at the 
hospitality of the most opulent body of the most 
opulent nation in the universe. Having remained 
two months in the kingdom of his brother-in-law, 
he departed for his own. Little indebted to nature 
for either brilliant or vigorous talents, yet by a 
comely countenance and figure, in the bloom of 
vouth, and by pleasing and affable manners, added 
to his rank, and connection with the British royal 
family, the Danish king became extremely popular 
during his stay in England. 

Our sovereign had from his youth devoted a 
great portion of his attention to "^philosophical ex- 
periments, scientific inquiries, and the consequent 
artSj both curious and useful ; he had applied him- 
self particularly to geography, astronomy, and other 
subjects connected with navigation ; a study pecu- 
liarly momentous to the realms over which he was 

destined 
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destined to reign. Soon after the conclusion of c h a p. 
the peace, the king projected a voyage of discovery ^"' 
to the south sea ; and. in July 1764, the Dolphin 1769; 
ship of war and the Tamar frigate were equipped J*^«** ^ 
for this purpose, under captain %yron, with captain .^^l^i^L^ 
Mowat second in command. Arriving off Patagonia^ 
they were astonished at the stature of the inhabitants, 
which rose to a gigantic height. They afterwards 
descried Falkland's islands, and finding a harboiu* 
extremely conunodious, entered it, took possession 
both of the port and surrounding islands in the name 
of the king, and called the haven Port Egmont, in 
compliment to the nobleman who was then at the 
head of the admiralty. Entering the Pacific ocean, 
they sailed to Batavia, whence they returned by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and anchored in the Downs in 
May 1766 ; having circumnavigated the world in a 
year and ten months. His majesty lost no time in 
farther prosecuting the discovery of unexplored parts 
of the physical and moral world ; and the Dolphin 
was immediately refitted, and sent out in August 
1766, under the command of captain Samuel Wallis, 
accompanied by two frigates, the Prince Frederic 
and the Swallow. Wallis having entered the Pacific, 
took a different direction from captain Byron, (who 
had first sailed north and then west,) and proceeded 
diagonally almost in the hypothenuse of his prede- 
cessor's track. This course brought the British 
voyagers to an island, which presented man under a 
different aspect from any in which he had been 
hitherto seen by Europeans. This was the place now 
%o well known under the name of Otaheite. The 
manners of the inhabitants exhibited a combination 
of savage ignorance and voluptuous effeminacy, never 
before seen together in the same national character* 
The incivilization of the North American Indians, 
with the mildness of Gentoos, and the licentious 
lewdness of Moorish masters of harams, constituted 
the character of the islanders whom captain Wallis 

now 
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CHAP, now discovered. Partly by intimidati(»i» but sdH 
, "^"v more by attention, he obtained a very favourable 
^=^^ recQpti(^. In a year and nine months, Lving made 
very important accessions to om* knowledge of the 
habitable globe, he finished his circumnavigation. 
The existence of these islands being ascertained, \m 
inajesty's next desire was to explore their resources^ 
and prosecute discovery. It had been long before 
C4.1culated, that the planet Venus would pass over 
the sun's disk in 1769 ; and one of the south sea 
islands within the tropic of Capricorn was reckoned 
the most cc^nmodious station for observing the phe^ 
nomenon: so that one object of the voyage was 
astronomical improvement, though it comprehended 
several others. The command of this expedition 
Captain ^as coufeiTed on lieutenant James Cook, who v^bs 
^^^' not only distinguished as a skilful navigator and gal- 
lant officer, but as a mathematician and astronomer. 
Other men of science and philosophical research 
were prevaUed on to accompany Cook : among these 
were, Joseph Banks, esq. a gentleman of talents and 
fortune, who had from nis early youth em|)loyed his 
abilities and wealth in improving his understandings 
enlarging the boundaries of human knowledge^ and 
increasing the resources of human wants: conversant 
in the various branches of literature and science, he 
had bestowed peculiar attention on natural history, 
natural philosophy, bot^y, mineralogy, and chyniis- 
try ; and was therefore a most important co-adjutor 
for adv^cing purposes of physical discovery. Dr. 
Solander, a Swede of great ingenuity and learning, 
and deeply skilled in mathematics and natural 
nhilosopfay, likewise joined this expedition ; and 
Mr. Charles Green, the colleague of Dr. Bradley the 
i:oyal astronomer, conducted the astronomical part 
of the undertaking. Thus an expedition was pro- 
jected, which tended not only to promote obser* 
yation and discovery, but deduction and science; 
and. this was the first voyage ^ver updertaken upcm 
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s»&h &mA and pWJwopWQ^ principles. The c ha p, 

honour of first plannii^ ^p e:i:pe4ition for the adw * 

vijiiD^pient- (if flcjiftijc^, vas f^s^erved for the reign of nes. 
QfiQigeHI. 
Qfl th^ CQptini^nt, p^vei»gil 4ispttfces 4isturbe(J the Affairs of 

jeper^l trftpqwJlity. Th^ changes which th^ dif-^ n^e'r'*' 

Pergftt princes w^^ nnsijking in f^cclepi^stic^ affairs, 
^pne reproh*tq4 by tb^ ppp^. The king of Spain 
haying bg^nishod th« j^puits, qircwms^jrib^dthe ppwer 
of th^ pJergy, *fid espeqially pf th^t detestajble in^ 
^rtrnment of bigoted tyranny* the inquisition ; he 
i'eformed the church and universities, and suffered 
the prps^ to h? no Ipnger spbj^ct to ecclesiastics, but 
rajjdered it amen?ible to piyil authority only ; he Diminution 
prohibited appeal^ to the pop?, but in extraordinary ^l^^\^, 
c^ges ; or any order from the court of Rome to be 
put in execution^ unless S3,nctioned by the king and 
council ; thus, in^te^^d of the pope, the sovereign 
became head of the national church. The king of 
Naples was engaged in a similar reduction of clerical 
power : the dominions of the duke of Parma were 
subject to ecclesiastical privileges and immunities 
still more exorbitant than those which were allowed 
in other c^ountries by the deluded votaries of super^ 
rtition, that prince therefore resolved, instead of 
longer submitting to the authority of slavish bigotry, 
to follow the dictates of sound policy and reason- 
He accordingly prohibited any appeal to be C2^rried 
to the pope, reduced the power and immunities of 
the church, and 'ordained that all benefices should 
be held without any dependence on a foreign priest* 
The pope tried his decrees, briefs, and bulls, but they * 
had lost their efficacy. The other popish states si^- 
conded the efforts of the Bourbon princes. The king 
of France reclaimed the territories of Avignon and 
Venaisin, in the heart of France, which had been 
ceded to the pope in the days of superstition. The 
pope employed his own papal machine^ry to prevent 
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CHAP, the resumption, but to no purpose : the French kin^ 
^"' took possession of the territories. 

France about the same time made, by a n^ 
elation with Genoa, another acquisition, m 
Genoese having long tried to no purpose to reduce 
Corsica, concluded a tre^y, by which they trans- 
ferred the sovereignty of that country to the king 
of France ; and a body of troops was embarked at 
Toulon for the island, which it was expected would 
acknowledge, without resistance, the claims of so* 
powerful a monarch : but those expectations proved 
eventually groundless. 

While these transactions were going on in the 
south and west of Europe, the north and east was 
far from being tranquil. Stanislaus began his reign 
with meritorious and judicious efforts to meliorate 
the internal administration and condition o£ Po- 
land, and to rescue her from dependence upon 
foreign powers ; but he had to encounter very for- 
.midable obstacles both from within and wiuiout 
There were in that country two great divisions 
of religionists : t^ie catholics, whose worship was 
estabUshed by law ; and the dissidents, including 
Greeks, protestants,. and every class of dissenters, 
who were not only tolerated, but had a vote in the 
national diet, and shared in other political privileges, 
by a constitution established in 1660. The cathoUcs, 
however, having gradually become more powerful 
than before, gave w^ay to their intolerant spirit, and 
oppressed and persecuted the dissidents, whoi^e 
legal privileges could not protect them from lawless 
power. The clergy were extremely dissatisfied with 
one privilege enjoyed by the dissidents ; which was, 
an exemption from the payment of tithes. Clerical 
avarice and' ambition stimulated the stupid enthu- 
siasm of the populace against the non-conformists, 
^nd by their ascendency in the diet, encroached on 
their immuifities. The dissidents applied to the 
two chief protestant sovereigns, and the chief Greek 
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monarchy to interfere in their behalf. The court of c h a p. 
London, too distant from the scene, could only me- v"- 
diate by its ambassador. Prussia and Russia were i^gg^ 
disposed and able to intercede much more effectually, interference 
Both Catharine and Frederic had formed most am- ^m^ia. 
bitious views respecting Poland ; and in the appli- 
cation of the dissidents, a plausible pretext offered 
itself for their interference. Whatever might be 
their real sentiments concerning Christianity, they 
were both too able politicians, not to support the 
religious faith whose establishment they found bene- 
ficial to their dominions. Catharine, head of the 
Greek church, avowed herself its supporter and de- 
fender ; and Frederic avowed himselT the champion 
of the protestant doctrine. Both these sovereigns 
announced their intention of protecting their bre- 
thren in religious belief; and the czarina actually 
sent a body of trpops to promote the success of her 
mediations. The Russian forces seized the bishop 
of Cracow, primate of Poland, with the bishop of 
Kiar, and a few others of the most active enemies 
of the dissidents, and sent thefti to Petersburg ; 
\\rhere, without any trials they, by the arbitrary 
pleasure of Cathanne, were subjected to rigorous 
imprisonment, in a country against which they could 
not be rebels, because they owed it no allegiance. 
The kindred theology of Maria Teresa was roused Coodttcc^r 
in behalf of the Polish catholics. France, then f^^^' 

{governed by the duke of Choiseul, though very Fnnce. 
itde under the influence of superstition, was « 
prompted by policy to attempt the repression of 
Kussian and Prussian influence in Poland. The 
empress^queen prepared a force to assist the catho- 
lics } but Frederic notified to her, that if any of 
her soldiers marched into that country, he would 
immediately ^ invade Bohemia ; and Maria Teresa, 
not being equal to such a contest, made no attempt 
to fulfil her intentions. The influence of the pro- 
testant courts, and still more th6 menaces of the 

Russian 
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CHAP. Russian army, obtained, in the beglnnihg 6t 1768, 
^' an edict, confinning all the privileges of the issu 
i7g8, dents. 

The French, though they did not themi6hrfe8 
engage in hostilities with Catharine, exerted ^ 
their intriguing policy to blow the flamed of discord 
Their plan of annoying Russia divided itself into 
three branches : they encouraged the Poles to form 
a new confederacy ; they caballed at Stockholm to 
change the government, in order to render the 
Rupture king, who was under their influence, absolute j and 
Rull^uui their emissaries at Constantinople endeavoured to 
Turkejr. rousc the jcalousy of the Grand Signor agaiiMt 
Catharine. A fresh confederacy of catholics having 
been formed in summer 1768, annulled the late 
laws-, and adopted resolutions for opposing Russia, 
a^id dethroning b Stanislaus. The Russiati troops 
quartered in Poland defeated the army of the con- 
federates, pursued them to the eastern frontiei', and 
burned the Turkish town of Balta, in which the in- 
surgents had taken shelter/ Alreacfy predisposed by 
France to enmity with Russia, the Turks considered 
this act as a hostile aggression ; they sent Catharine's 
ambassador prisoner to the fortress of the SeVfen 
Towers, and in the beginning of October declared 
war against Russia. 
pispontents Jn the American colonies, the act proposed by 
'" "erica, jy^^^ Townshcud for fixing duties on certain articles 
of merchandize, excited very gf eat resentment ; 
while the obvious proofs of Weak and Waverifig 
policy in the British government, encouraged th^ 
to resistance. It was easy to perceive, that Ae 
principle of the new law waiS the same as of Mt 
Grenville's startip-act, to too: the colonies wi0M 
their own consent^ ea^pressed hy themselves or thtit ft- 
presentatives. This identity of object their political 
Writers soon painted in the fifiost striding coloiitt ; 
Mr, Townshend^s impoi^ (they ^aid) was iti evWjr 

* See Gillies's Frederic, p. 599. 

respect 
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respect as unconstitutional ' as the statnp-dct ; the c it a p. 
iftother-country seemed determined to crush the ^''' 
eolotvies ; resistance was therefore a duty which the ir^s. 
Aitiericans owed to themselves and to posterity. 
These arguments coincided with the sentiments and 
]Mrepossessions of the people, in exciting opposition ; 
and the province of Massachusets Bay was the most especuuy 
active in promoting resistance. The first public ^^ 
mark of dissatisfaction on account of this act, wad 
shewn at Boston on the 27th of October Vl&J^ 
when the inhabitants, assembling in their town-hall, 
agreed to form associations for encouraging manu* 
factures among themselves, discountenancing luxu- 
ries of every kind, and discontinuing <^ such article! 
of importation from Britain as were not absolutely 
necessary. The other colonies adopted the same, or 
framed similar resolutions. In January I768, thtt 
j)roviiicial assembly of Massitchusets, having met, 
immediately entered on a general and fiill con- : 
«id^!iiation of grievances^ ; and prepared ^ petition to 
the king, compkining of every statute passed sinfefc 
jttie year 176S« fo!r imposing duties on AfnericS. 
They instructed their agent in England, to coil- 
ttovert the justice and prudence of these acts, oh 
the grounds of natural equity, constitutional right, 
and commercial and political expediency. They 
also sent letters to the several ministers, to the masf - 
^uis of Rockingham, the earl of Chatham, and lord 
CJamden, which efttreated the exertion of their 
abilities and itiflilenee in promoting the objects of 
the petitioh to his majesty. Toward the other colfc- 
tiie$ they employed the same sagacious poKcy, whidfci 
tbfey had successfully exerted in opposing th6 stamp- 
act ; they excited a spirit of confederation, aftd 
they sent a circular letter, which communicated the 
proceedings of the assembly, invited the oiJttr 
provinces to follow their example, and requested 
similar communications of measures hecessary 6r 

^ Stedman, p. 159. ^ See Stedman, vol. i. p. S9. 

useful 
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CHAP, useful for the common cause. The colcmists of 
^°' Massachusets^ indeed, exerted great depth of po- 
1709. litical ability ; for aware that considerable diflTerences 
of principles and sentiments prevailed between most 
of the other provinces and themselves, they endea- 
voured to amalgamate opinion and feeling, by giving 
them unity of object This was the system of means, 
which the New Englanders uniformly pursued 
Unfortunately, at this period, the steaamess of 
poUcy, adapted to its object, formed a striking con- 
trast with the fluctuating measures of the British 
government. Sir Francis Bernard, the governor of 
Massachusets, was a tnan, neither by conciliation 
fitted to dissolve their concerts, nor by vigour to 
counteract their schemes. He was on very bad terms 
with the assembly, who charged him with having 
misrepresented their conduct to the British govern* 
ment, while he reproached them with rebellious 
stubbornness. This reciprocation of invective,, re- 
sembling the angr^ brawlings of private litigants, 
rather than discussions befitting his majesty's repre- 
sentative and a constitutional assembly of his subjects, 
widened the breach. Bernard sent to ministers a 
copy of the circular exhortation, which increased 

LordHiUs. their displeasure against the New Englanders. Lord 

^[^f * Hillsborough wrote a letter to the several governors 
of the colonies, to be laid before the respective 
assemblies: he condemned the conduct of Massa- 
chusets, as tending to promote an unwarrantable 
combination against the authority of parliament, and 
admonished the other colonies to disregard such dis- 
. loyal suggestions. He instructed Bernard to require 
. the assembly to rescind the resolution which had 
issued such an inflammatory paper ; and, in ■ case 

« , they should refuse, he was (^brected to dissolve the 

meeting. Not satisfied with opposing innovations, 
the Bostonians riotously resisted an authority ac- 
knowledged by themselves. The sloop Liberty, 
belonging to John Hancock^ had arrived in Boston 

harbour. 
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harbour, laden with wine; the master of the vessel chap. 
having in vain attempted to bribe a custom-house ^"- 
officer to let him smuggle his cargo ashore, at last *^^7^r* 
locked him up by force in the cabin^ sent the cargo 
ashore, and reladed the ship before the morning. 
Information of this illegal and outrageous act having 
been given at the custom-house, the collector, seizing 
the sloop, committed her to the care of the Rom- 
ney ship of war. On perceivinff this movement, outrages «t 
a mob assembled, buffeted and pelted the collector ^**^' 
and controller of the customs, attacked the houses 
and threatened the persons of the commissioners, 
and compelled them to take refuge in Castle 
William, a fortress commanding the mouth of the 
harbour. The governor applied to the assembly for 
their advice and assistance, but received neither : 
A town-meeting, so far from discountenancing the 
outrage, presented a riemonstrance on the seizure of 
the sloop. Thus both the provincial assembly and 
the town of Boston shewed, that, though the acts of 
parliament of which they complained might be un- 
consljitutional grievances, they had resolved to resist 
legitimate and constitutional authorities. The 
governor persisted in urging them to rescind the 
obnoxious resolution of the preceding session ; but, 
as they would not comply, he, agreeably to his 
directions, dissolved the assembly. The British 
ministry, informed of the late outrages, ordered 
troops to Boston to aid the civil powers. The 
Bostonians, informed of the destination of the sol- 
diers, intreated the governor to convene the gene- 
ral assembly ; but Bernard answered, that he had 
dissolved the assembly by command of his majesty, 
2^nd could not call another without the king's orders. 
The Bostonians, disappointed in their expectation, 
formed the daring resolution of assembling a pro- 
vincial convention, which body met on the 22d of 
September, drew up a petition to the ting against 
the late acts of parliament ; but disclaimed all pte^ 
VOL. I. F p tenc« 
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CHAP, tence to authority^ stated the causes of their meeting, 
^"' exhorted the people to pay deference to government, 
17^6. and promised to aid the civil power in maintaizdhg 
tranquillity. Rendered more mild in their conduct 
by the approach of the soldiers, they dissolved their 
meeting the very day on which the ^rst division of 
the troops arrived at Boston ; and the tumultuous 
spirit of the people being thus restrained, quietness 
was re-established. Th« assembly of New York 
having submitted to the terms of the mutiny act, 
were restored to their legislative functions. The 
other colonial assemblies, guided by the circular 
letter of Massachusets, and regardless of the British 
minister's admonitions, resolved to prohibit the im- 
portation of the enumerated articles, and directed 
the prohibition to begin from the first of January 

1769. 
Dbwtisfac- jjg. Enffland, the dissatisfaction and licentiousn^s 

England of the pcoplc contmucd to mcrease. Mr. Wilkes 
nourished the discontent, by publishing lord Wey- 
mouth's letter to the Surry magistrates, and pre- 
fixing to it a seditious preface. A great part of the 
people charged all the disturbances in America to 
the folly and wickedness of ministry ; but there was 
a faction out of parliament, that proceeded to a 
degree of licentiousness which was inimical to the 
existence of regular government, and its most active 
partisans received too much encouragement from 
many opulent citizens in the metropolis. The 
opposition in parliament still consisted, chiefly of 
two parties, the adherents of Mr. Grenville, and the 
connexions of the marquis of Rockingham % who, 
though adverse to each other, agreed in voting 
against ministry* The earl of Chatham, the founder 
of the present ministry, borne down with infirmities, 

« Two Pamphlets published this year, «< The present State of the N«ion,'* by 
Mr. Grenville; and " Observations on that present State," by Mr. Burke ; in their 
principles and views, manifest the very different and opposite opinions of the Gren- 
ville and RockiBgham partiec. 

and 
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and totally disapproving of the measures of his c h a p. 
colleagues, had long withdrawn from public busi- ^^^' 
ness, and lately resigned his office of lord privy seal. nee. 
The duke of Grafton,, though first lord of the trea- ^^ 
sury, had been intended to act only a secondary and resigJthe 
subordinate part, as in the same office the duke of P"^y **»*• 
Newcastle had done, during the splendid pieriod of 
Mr. Secretary Pitt's administration. As the health 
of lord Chatham rendered him unequal to. the exer- 
tions of his earlier years, the duke of Grafton actu- 
ally became prime minister. The talents of this 
nobleman did not exceed mediocrity, nor was he 
mature in political experience. So qualified, he was 
thrust by accident, rather than exalted by design, 
into a situation, to fill which, in the distracted state 
of a&irs, required a minister o£ consummate abilities 
and wisdom. Lord Nofth« while only chancellor of 
the exchequer^ rarely exceeded his official business, 
or took an active share in the general concerns of 
administration. Lords Camden and Shelburne, 
both coinciding in the views and opinions of lord 
Chatham, had Rttle connexion with their colleagues 
in office. The other secretaries of state were not 
distinguished for political talents ; so that, on the 
whole, the present ministry was far from possessing 
that combined ability and concert, that would have 
qualified them to manage with effect the manifold 
and complicated objects which demanded the atten- 
tion of the British government. Such was the 
state of foreign, colonial, and domestic afiair^i 
when the season arrived for the meeting of pasr* 
liament. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Meeting of parliament — petition of Mr. Wilkes — charges 
against himy at the ihstance of ministers — expelled ihe 
house — re-^hosen — declared ineligible during thepresetU 
parliament »• chosen a third time — election again declared 
void — a' competitor set up — Mr. Wilkes returned hy a 
great majority — Mr. Latter el declared hf parliament idj) 
elected. — Violent debates^ and national ferment. — Bemd 
against the Americans of trials. within the realm for treasm 
committed beyond seas. — Debt on the civil list. — Affairs of 
the East India company — Hyder Ally — war in the Car- 
natic. — Europe — gallant resistance (f Corsica against ik 
French ^^at last aoerpcnoered. — America^^ discontent in- 
creases from the new mode of trial. ^^ Extreme dissatisfac- 
tion in England — the chief topic the Middlesex ekctm* 
^^Johnson^s False Alarm. — Junius — object and character 
of that extraordinary work. — Petitions — remonstrance of 
the city of London. — Meeting qfparliament — lords Chat- 
ham and Camden oppose Ministry •— resigruUion of ik 
duke of Grcfton. 

CHAP. T^HE session commenced on the 8th of November; 
^"^' his majesty recommended from the throne • the 

1768. consideration of our commercial interests, and re- 
^^8<^ gretted the interruption on the continent of the 
"^ *"^' -general tranquillity; but stated the assurances which 
le had received, that Britain would not be affected 
by the foreign disturbances. He mentioned the 
commotions in America, particularly submitted the 
afiairs fit that part of his dominions to the wisdom 
of parliament, and inculcated the necessity of inter- 
nal harmony and union. To the proposed addresses, 
great opposition was made ; ministers were charged 
with having excited the cUisorders in America, and 
with ^ross inattention to external afiairs. The 

» See State Papers, 17S8. 

Bourbon 
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Bourbon compact became every day closer, and chap. 
extending its influence to Austria, brought the ^"' 
balance of power into imminent danger. : The vio- 1768. 
lation of the general tranquillity in the invasion of 
Corsica, France would never have attempted, but 
from her knowing the feebleness and distractions 
of the British cabinet. Our commercial interests, 
it was added, were entirely neglected. These were 
the outlines of the censures against ministers, brought 
forward on the first day of the session, as a text for 
future comment and expatiation. 

The first particular subject which occupied their 
deliberations was corn : the crop that year had been 
good, and measures were projected to prevent the 
recurrence of scarcity. A bill was prepared not 
only for increasing the prohibition on the exportation 
of com, but also for preventing the extraction of 
low wines and spirits from wheat and flour. This 
act was useful so far as it extended, but too trifling 
in its object and operation to afford any material 
security against the return of dearth. An evil so 
frequently prevailing in such a fertile country as 
England, manifested the expediency of restoring 
agriculture to its due weight in political economy, 
and devoting the attention of the legislature to the 
cultivation of land, as well as the improvement of 
manufactures and commerce. Other concerns, 
however, more urgent though less important, occu- 
pied parliament. 

During this session, Wilkes engrossed a great 
portion of parliamentary attention. This celebrated 
agitator had uniformly proposed ^ by political bustle 
to acquire notoriety and A;<^ealth. He succeeded in 
becoming conspicuous, but had not hitherto attained 
opulence : to ministers (as we have seen) he had 
in vain applied for pecuniary assistance; but though 
they refused him the required supply, they left and 

^ This he himself declared to. Mr. Gibbon, before the publication of the Nonb 
Briton. GibbonV Miscellaneous Works, vol. i. p. 100, note. 

F F 3 promoted 
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c H A p J promoted one meana of acquisition, in bis extessive 
^^^ popularity. In the generous hearts of EngBshmen, 
17^, distress is a never-failing passport to pity and pro- 
tection. If the suffering arise from real or appaient 
oppression, the spirit of freedom enhances the de- 
sire of benignant vindication ; and especially, if 
the alleged persecution issue from the executive 
government. But as the affections of the multitude 
are more ardent than their judgment is dbcriini- 
nating, their regards are more frequently bestowed 
upon noisy demagogues, than wise and beneficent 
patriots. Whoever proposes popularity as his chief 
object, well knows that he must keep alive the 
public attention. Wilkes and his supporters were 
thoroughly skilled in the machinery of political 
notoriety, and • spent a great part or the recess in 
holding meetings, clubs, and parties ; framing reso- 
lutions, remonstrances, and pamphlets. Lest the 
curiosity of the people should be diminished, or the 

Mr Wildes ^^^ ^^ ^^^ supporters cooled, Wilkes deemed it 
* expedient to present a petition to the house of 
commons. This paper recapitulated all his alleged 
grievances, from his jSrst apprehensicm in April 
I76S, to his commitment in I768 : the only new 
matter that it contained was an assertion, that lord 
Mansfield had illegally and tyrannically altered the 
records ; and that Philip Carteret Webb, esq. secre- 
tary to the treasury, had bribed the petitioner's 
servants with the public money, to steal the Essay 
. on Woman, to be made a ground of prosecution, 
re^^cting^* The forHier statements of the petition, being a nar* 
wukes; rative of proceedings already determined by the 
Jaw of the country, the house pasfeed over ; on the 
two last allegations a discussion commenced on the 
1769. 21st of January 1769, which lasted till the Sd of 
February. On the charge against lord Mansfield it 
was resolved that the orders toade by the lord chief 
justice of the king's bench, for the amendment of 
theanformations established in the said court against 

12 Mr. 
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Mr, Wilkes, were according to law and equity, and c ri A f. 
the practice of the court : and also, that the com- ^^' 
plaint was frivolous, groundless, and prejudicial to 1769. 
the administration of public justice : on the second 
head it was resolved, that the charge against 
Mr. Webb was not proved. The preface to lord 
Weymouth*s letter, of which Mr. Wilkes acknow- 
ledged himself author and publisher, next came 
under consideration : it was voted to be a false, 
scandalous, and seditious libel, tending to the sub- 
version of all order and legal government ; and a 
proposition was immediately made, that Mr. Wilkes 
should be expelled the house. In supporting this 
motion, ministers and their adherents spoke and 
acted as parties eagerly interested in carrjdng a 
proposition, not as judges investigating the conduct 
of one of their peers, that they might deliver a fair 
and impartial sentence. The charge was accumu- 
lative and indefinite ; it contained a recitation of his 
former oflPences and expulsion, and also of conduct 
which was then undergoing the animadversion of the 
courts of law, fully competent to condemnation or 
acquittal.*^ Their speeches ^ chiefly expatiated on 
these subjects, and contained the irrelevant ex- 
aggerations of passion, much more than the state- 
ments and proofs of justice. The opposers of this 
sentence contended, that the libel jon lord Wey- 
mouth, a peer of the realm, was the only specinc 
ground of the motion ; that his privileges as a lord, 
were not cognizable by the commons ; and that any 
offence against him as a British subject, belonged t& 
the laws of the land. For the other libels, he had 
been already expelled, and the house had punished 
him for an attack upon the legislature. Should he 
be twice chastised tar the same offence ? " Bv the 
present proposition (they said) we are to nlend 
the executive and judicial powers of the state with 

* See Journal 4»f the House of Commons, Feb. 3d, 1769. 

* See Parliamentary Debates on the expulsion ofWiUces; Ftbrttary Jd, 1769* 
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CHAP, the legislative, and to extend our jurisdiction, that 
^^* we may take upon oiu*seIves the odium of txtiog 

^^^moT^ ^d !punishing in a summary manner an o£^uce 
which does not affect us, but is subject to the inve^ 
tigation of the laws. In the exercise of this assumed 
power, we are to form an accumulative and com« 

Elicated charge, which no other courts, nor even ve^ 
ave ever admitted in odier instances. We are to 
mmgle new crimes with old, and to try a man twice 
for the same misdemeanour. We are to transfer 
the censures of a former parliament into the hands 
of the present, which is to make them the founda- 
tion of a new punishment. We are to assume a 
power of determining the rights of the people, and 
of their representatives, by no other rule but our 
own discretion or caprice.^ '^ Strong as these argu- 
ments may appear to an impartial reader, theywere 
be u ex I- ^vcrbome by a ministerial majority, and Mr. Wilkes 
Mthr^' was expelled the house of commons. The conduct 
^^^'^^ of ministry manifested that alteration of laxity and 
violence, which never can proceed from united 
wisdom and vigour. If severe punishment were 
expedient, why was it not employed when he re- 
turned from exile, before the reversal of his out' 
lawry ? ^ Permitted then to be out of confinement, 
he had revived his popularity, and paved the way 
for its progress to a height which nothing tended 
more effectually to increase than further prosecu- 
tion. 

Well-knowing the temper of his constituents, 
and of the nation in general, Wilkes considered his 
expulsion as the sure road to greater popularity and 
distinction, and immediately offered himself can- 
didate for the vacated county. The favour of his 
supporters rose to an enthusiasm that overspread 
London, the county, and their environs ; and the 
sympathetic spirit quickly diffused itself throughout 

• See Parliamentary Debites, February 3d, 1769. 
' Set Junius'! Letter XI. to the duke of Grafton. 

England : 
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England : under the influence of such sentiments, chap. 
his re-election was untoimous ; and the next day ^"'' 
he was declared by the house incapable of being i769. 
re-elected during the present parliament. On the l^re-iuowi. 
I6th of March, Mr. Wilkes was chosen a third time; but declared 
and the following day his election was again de- *°*^^^^- 
clared void. The Middlesex freeholders avowing 
their determination to choose him again, ministers 
set up another candidate, colonel Lutterel. The 
fourth election took place on the 13th of April : for 
Mr. Wilkes, there were eleven hundred and forty- 
three lawful voters ;' for his opponent, two hundred 
and ninety-six : Mr. Wilkes was accordingly re- 
turned. The next day his name was erased from 
the writ by order of the house ; and the day after, 
Henry Lawes Lutterel esq. was, after a very violent 
debate, declared, by a majority of 221 to 139, duly 
elected.*^ The passionate resentment of rulers LuttereUt- 
against an individual, so clearly manifesting their '"™**^ 
want of magnanimity and true wisdom, produced a 
totally different effect from that which they expected 
or desired: their aversion procured to its object 
the warmest popularity. Ten days after the last 
vote of the house of commons, he was chosen alder- 
man of the city of London. Subscriptions were. National 
opened, to raise money both for the liquidation of his *«"?»«"*• 
debts and his future subsistence. He was repre- 
sented as a meritorious patriot, suffering oppression 
and tyranny for his virtues. 

During this session, America occupied a great Revival 
share of parliamentary attention ; both ministry and coteSL^of 
opposition were desirous of an inquiry, but the triau wuhin 
motives of the parties were different. Ministers pro- Sr t^I^^ 
, posed to justify their own conduct and that of their beyond sea. 
officers, and to convince the public that all the dis- 
turbances which had happened, were owing to the 

I This was the question on which a youth, destined to be one of the greatest or<i- 
tors and ablest men ever admired in any senate, /irst spoke in parliament : Charles 
James Fox had procured a seat befdre the legal age; and a law-giver at twenty, as- 
tonished his hearers by the force of his abilities. 

refractory 
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CHAP, refractory and rebellious spirit of the colonists ; 
^"'- while, on the other hand, their opponents endea- 
1769. voured to demonstrate, that the commotions were 
caused by the weakness and arbitrary proceedings 
of the British government. Having these different 
motives to inquiry, ministers and opposition desired 
different modes ; the former proposed to confine 
their investigations to the late acts of the Americans; 
the latter, to consider, not only the conduct of the 
colonists, but the measures of Britain for several 
years ; to trace disorders to their sources ; as only 
by the knowledge of these, could the evil be effect- 
ually removed. This broad plan of discussion by 
no means suited the designs of ministry ; and it 
was carried by a great majority, that the inves- 
tigation shoula be conducted on narrowed grounds. 
TTie house resolved itself into a committee, and 
motions were made for various papers, which would 
haye illustrated the conduct of government and its 
servants; but they were uniformly over-ruled. 
Papers in great variety were indeed laid before the 
house ; but they related to the conduct of the co- 
lonists merely, without including the measures of 
government. With such incomplete materials, the 
majority of the legislature reposed so great a con- 
fidence in ministers, as to be perfectly satisfied; 
and on them, undertook to deliberate. 

On the 8th of February, an address to his majesty 
passed the house of lords, and was adopted by the 
commons, declaring the late proceedings of the 
house of representatives of Massachusets Bay to be 
a denial of the authority of the supreme legislature 
to make laws for the colonies. It therefore asserted 
the acts to be illegal, unconstitutional, and dero- 
gatory to the rights of the crown and parliament 
ofGreat Britain ; and reprobated the circular letters 
of the same assembly, as tending to inflame the 
other colonies, and to create unlawful combinations. 
It declared the town of Boston to be in a state of 

disorder 
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difiorder and disobedience to law ; justified the chap. 
measure of sending a military force, as necessary in ^'"- 
such an exigency ; stated the opinion of the houses 17^9. 
to be, that nothing could so effectually preserve 
British authority in the tumultuous provinces, as 
the condign punishment of the rioters ; and recom- 
mended to his majesty to revive the execution of 
Henry VIII/s statute, for trying within the realm 
of England treasons committed beyond seas. The 
proposed revival of this law was very strongly con- 
troverted : it was the constitutional privilege of 
evenr British subject, declared by the great charter, 
confirmed by various subsequent laws, and by uni- 
formly established usage, to be tried by his peers, 
and in the county in which the transgression was 
alleged to have been committed, that, if innocent, 
he might easily bring forward such testimony as 
would insure his acquittal. The projected plan 
would be most iniquitous in its operation : by 
carrying the accused to an immense distance from 
his friends and business, it rendered it impossible, 
except for a man of great wealth, to endure the 
expence of bringing over exculpatory evidence, or 
taking other effectual steps to clear himself from 
the charge. The prosecution, in effect, would be 
condemnation ; even if the defendant were ac- 
quitted, the purposes of justice would be entirely 
defeated. Ministers alleged, that from the atrocity 
to which licentiousness had risen in Massachusets, 
the revival of this statute was absolutely necessary; 
that the legislature and the public ought to have 
so much confidence in government, as to be con- 
vinced that they would not harass innocent persons; 
that the expence, and other inconveniences, to the 
guilty, were only parts of their punishment, and 
there was no reason to question the impartiality of 
British juries. It was indeed improbable, that 
there could be any necessity for executing the act, 
as the display of mingled vigour and lenity would 

bring 
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CHAP, bring back the colonists to a sense of their dutyi 
▼»^' An historian wholly uninfluenced by the party 
' notions of the times, cannot but lament the infatu- 
ation of ministers, who, when the Americans were 
so greatly discontented by the infringement of one 
constitutional right of British subjects in taxation 
without their consent^ attacked another consti- 
tutional right equally valuable, the trial by peers. 
The general character of the policy of this admini- 
stration towards America, was feeble anger, which 
provoked without intimidating its objects. 
Affiiirs of Parliamknt uow tumed its attention to the afiairs 
dufc^*- '"" ^^ 'be East India company. The agreement made 
pany. with that body^ as well as the act for restraining 
the dividends, being now on the eve of expiration, 
the company made overtures for a new contract ; 
and afler a long negociation, a bargain was settled 
on the following terms : the company was to con- 
tinue to pay to the public for five years, the annual 
sum of four hundred thousand pounds ; they were 
at liberty to increase their dividend to twelve and a 
half per cent. ; but the addition was not to exceed 
one per cent, in any one year. Should the com- 
pany in that period be obliged to reduce their divi- 
dends, a proportionate sum was to be deducted from 
their payment to government ; and should they fall 
to six per cent, the payment was to be discontinued. 
The company was bound to export British goods, 
at an average, of equal value to thos6 annually sent 
to India during the last five years ; and should any 
surplus of the company's cash remain in England 
after the payment of specified debts, it was to be 
lent to government at two per cent. These stipula- 
tions were deemed advantageous to govenment, and 
reckoned a favourable specimen of the official ta- 
lents of lord North, who had been extremely instru- 
:Debt on the mental in fixing the conditions. A message was sent 
tiva hst. ^j^-g session by the king to the house of commons,, 
informing them, that a debt of 513,000/. had been 
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incurred by the civil list, and asking their assistance chap. 
for its discharge : the opponents of ministers pro- ^^"* 
posed an inquiry into the expenditure, which was 17^9. 
negatived, and the required sum granted ; and on 
the 9th of May the session was concluded. 

While events so interesting to England were Affainin 
going on in Europe and America, a war broke out " "' ' 
against the company in India, excited and headed 
W an adventurer, who, with his son, proved more 
formidable eilemies, than any native princes that 
Britain ever encountered in the East. 

Hyder Ally, from being a common soldier, raised ^^^^ ^"y* 
himself to be master of the Mysore country, in the 
mountains between the eastern and western coasts 
of the hither peninsula, and on the Malabar side 
acquired extensive dominions adjoining the ocean. 
Endowed with vigorous natural talents, he possessed 
great military experience, which was chiefly at- 
tained by a long service among the Europeans. He 
applied himself to form and discipline his own army 
on the mcfdel of their system, and was assisted by a 
number of French adventurers in training his sol- 
diers, and teaching them the use of artillery. This 
bold and ambitious warrior formed a project of ren- 
dering himself master of Indostan ; but, aware that 
in the English he would meet the most formidable 
opponents, he proposed to drive them from India. 
With this view, applying to the Nizam, viceroy of 
the Decan, he, partly by threats and partly by pro- 
mises, induced him to join in war against the Eng- 
lish. Informed of the new confederacy, the council war in tiw 
of Madras immediately dispatched colonel Smith <^"™"'^- 
with a body of troops against the allied army. The 
British commander, coming up with the enemy, 
dren( them to battle on the 26th of September I767, 
near Trincomallee. Hyder Ally demonstrated him- 
self both a valiant soldier and an able general ; but 
the Indians, notwithstanding their numbers, being 
30on broken by the impetuosity and force of the 

British 
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CHAP. British troops, were completely defeated. Freed 
^"' from the apprehension of Hyder Ally's power, the 
1769. Nizam made peace with the company, and purchased 
(heir forgiveness, by ceding to them the collection 
of a very extensive revenue in the Balagat Camatic. 
The chieftain of Mysore, finding himself unable 
to cope with the British on the plains, retired to the 
Ghauts, where, through his cavalry, he disturbed 
his enemies by predatory incursions. In January 
1768, a strong armament, fitted out at Bombay, at- 
tacked and took Mangalore, Hyder Ally's chief 
harbour. By an unaccountable oversight, they left 
very few troops to garrison the forts ; and these 
were soon afterwards made prisoners by Hyder. The 
war against this adventurer, when carried beyond 
the purposes of defence, was not attended with ul- 
timate advantage ; upon the system adopted by the 
company, field-deputies were appointed to superin- 
tend and control the commander in chief, and these 
interfering in his plans of operations, prevented them 
from being effectual. General Smith had pene- 
trated into the Mysore country, and might have ad- 
vanced to Seringapatam, but he was counteracted 
by the deputies, whose gains depended on the con- 
tinuance of war, and not on the atchievement of 
conquest. Trusting to the celerity of his own 
troops, Hyder, in the absence of the English gene- 
ral, hastened to the Camatic, plundered the com- 
pany's ally the nabob of Arcot, and compelled Smith 
to return to the defence of the Coromandel coast* 
Taught by experience, he avoided a general engage- 
ment with the English, but straitened their quarters, 
cut off their supplies, and exhausted them in una- 
vailing pursuits and marches. Meanwhile, having 
strengthened his cause by alliances with Mahratta 
chieftains, and increased his army, he had the bold- 
ness to advance with a large body of horse almost to 
the gates of Madras. Colonel Wood, with a de- 
tachment, attacked a fort called Miilwaggle on 

Hyder's 
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Hyder's frontiers, but was repulsed. Encouraged chap. 
by this advantage, Hyder determined to hazard a ^^"' 
battle : a contest took place on the 4th of October, i7«9. 
more obstinate than any that had been fought be- 
tween the English and Indians, and each party was 
repeatedly obliged to retreat ; but at last, after hav- 
ing caused great loss to the victors, the Mysorean 
abandoned the field. Hyder did not again ven- 
ture a battle, but continued the harassing species of 
war which had so much annoyed the English. He 
again marched towards Madras ; but, knowing that 
if he attacked it an engagement would be unavoid- 
able, he did not make the attempt. Tired of a war 
which required very great expenditure without iany 
prospect of adequate recompence, the English made 
overtures for peace, which their antagonist very wil- 
lingly accepted; and a treaty was concluded on 
the 8d of April I768, on the general principle of re- 
stitution of conquests. Hyder was the ablest Indian 
foe with whom Britain had ever been engaged ; and 
this was the first war between the company and a 
native poWer in which they acquired no advantage, 
and incurred all the loss of their expences. 

In Europe, the eyes of the difierent nations were, E"k>pc- 
during this and part of the preceding year, turned 
chiefly to the very unequal contest that was carrying 
on between France and the small island of Corsica. 
As soon as the treaty between his christian majesty 
and Genoa was published, and the invasion of the 
island appeared certain, a general meeting of the na- 
tion was held at Corta ; and, after a very animated 
and elegant speech by Pascal Paoli, it was deter- 
mined to defend their liberties to the last extremity. 
On the 24th of June I768, the French troops 
landed, and found the islanders determined to re- 
sist. The brave Corsicans disputed every inch of f^l^l ^^^ 
ground against a numerous and well-disciplined Corsica. 
army, and frequently defeated them in severe skir- 
mishes. The French commander in chief issued 
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c H A P. a proclamation, full of promises if the Corsicans 
^^^ submitted, and of threats if they continued to oppose 
^^^^ the king. Paoli having laid these proposals before 
the assembly, they tore the papers, trampled them 
with the greatest marks or rage and indignation, 
and unanimously concurred in calling out for war. 
The French being now reinforced by fresh troc^ 
from home, made considerable. progress on the banks 
of the river Golo ; but Paoli, who had been watch* 
ing a body of the enemy in another quarter, hastily 
advanced to this district, and on the 11th of Sep- 
tember attacked and defeated them with great 
slaughter. In the course of the summer, the Cor- 
sicans continued to gain signal advantages ; and the 
result was so important, that during the remainder 
of the campaign, the French, thou^ recruited from 
the continent, were obliged to act on the defensive. 
The Corsicans had been inspirited to these gallant 
efforts by the hope of foreign assistance^ vt^ithout 
which, they well knew, their exertions against such 
a power as France must be ultimately hopeless. 
To England principally they had looked for aid, 
.expecting that country to be the best inclined to 
vindicate liberty and oppose the ambition of France, 
and the most able to send them assistance in their 
insular situation. But the court of Versailles well 
knew, that they had not to dread a William Pitt in 
the English cabinet ; that the British ministry were 
weak, mstracted, unequal to internal and colonial 
politics, and without either the disposition or the 
ability to take an active and effectual part in foreign 
affairs. During the winter, the French leaders 
pressed these considerations on the Corsican chiefs ; 
not a few of whom began to consider their resistance 
as desperate. These sentiments, however, did not 
immediately appear in their conduct. In January 
and February I769, they made several attempts on 
the French quarters ; but were frequently repulsed. 
As the spring advanced, the French, taking the field, 

13 Qiade 
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titaae considerable progress, though the brave island* c h a p« 

ers maintained their cause with the warmest leai ^'"' 

liiid unimpaiired resolution^ In the beginning of "TtJ^"" 

April/ the count de Vaux landed with so many troopjl 

tia made the French army amount to 30,000 men# 

and several ^gagements took place i in the iu*st, the 

Corsicans were superior : in the second, neither party 

gained any decisive ^vantage : in the third, hoW- 

cjver, the islanders were totally defeaited with dread* 

ful slaughter $ and, to heighten the disaster, one of 

their chiefs betrayed his distressed eoufttry, and with 

e^ht hundred men joined th^i enemji In May# 

the greater part of the island was over-run, and their 

chief towns were compelled to yield to the French. 

Their patriotic and gallant leader Paoli, however,- 

with about five hundred men, still continued to re-f 

s^t. These heroes were ftt last surrounded by four 

thousand of the enemy, when he energetically asked 

them, if they would ingloriously surrender, or dief 

free men with sword in hand. They unanimously 

embraced the latter alternative, attacked the French^ 

aiid with great slaughter on both sides the survivors 

o£ the Corsicans made their way through the enemy^ 

Paoli having for two days^ with some of his friends 

and attendants, eluded the search of the enemy, 

got on board ^ English ship at Porto Yeccbia, and 

was landed at Leghorn, where he was received both 

by the inhabitants and others, more as a triumphant 

conqueror, than as an exile from a conquered country ^ 

From Leghorn he sailed to England, where be also 

met with the most flattering reception, and from that 

time resided. Corsica having become a part of the 

French dominions^ its government was modelled 

according to the will of the French king, rendered 

totally dependent upon him, and an appendage to 

the most contiguous French district of ProVence* 

In America, the proposed change in triab for trea- ^^^j^^^^^ 
9on not only eniwed tne before disaffected, but even from^Jhl"*' 



alarmed the kyal and faithful partisans of the king "•^.^j^ 
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CHAP, and mother-country. To transport an accused pef- 
fg^^^ son, before the establishment of guilt, over an ifn- 
W69* mense ocean of three thousand miles ; to tear ftom 
his family, friends, and country, a man, in the eye 
• af the law innocent ; to carry him away for many 
months from his lawful business, by which he main- 
tained his children, and upheld his rank in society, 
was in effect equal to banishment, and an infliction 
of the most cruel penalties, before it was proved that 
any punishment was just. Such a measure, every 
pisrson of common sagacity must see, was totally in- 
consistent with the principles of natural jurispru- 
dence, and with both the letter and spirit oi' British 
criminal law. Even those who had uniformly sup- 
ported the l^slative supremacy of Britain, began 
to question an authority designed to be exercised in 
such oppression. In Massacbusets for a short time 
the projected scheme produced some eflect in re- 
pressing the disorders : this, however, arose merely 
from awe of the soldiers ; but, as they were not em- 
ployed in' executing any vigorous measures for re^ 
straining disorders, the fears of the colonists soon 
vanished. The assembly, maintaining the propo- 
sition to be unjust, unconstitutional, and tyrannical, 
formed resolutions to resist its operation : they voted 
charges against their governor for misconduct; 
which, with a petition for his removal, they trans- 
mitted to England. The other colonial assemblies 
reprobated the re\ived statute with no less force of 
reason than the New Englanders ; and some of them 
with still greater severity of expression, accompanied 
by more violent resolutions. Bitter altercations took 
place between the assembliies and the governors, 
some of whom imitated Mr. Bernard in dissolving 
these meetings. Such acts, far from benefiting the 
parent-country, diffusedtdissatisfaction more w^idely, 
by spreading through the people the sentiments 
which had prevailed in the assemblies. The en- 
mity of the Americans to the scheme of the present 

2 year, 
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yeif, Coiltributed very powerfully to the promotion chap, 
and extension of the associations against British com-' ^^'' . 
modities^ Committees were appointed in all th^ 17^9. ^ 
principal towns, to inspect cargoes from Britain, and 
to report to the constituents if any persons had pur- 
chased prohibited articles. Whoever were found to 
transgress the resolutions of the associators, were 
publicly censured in their meetings, which moreovei' 
inserted their names in the newspapers, to rendef 
them odious to the people. By these combinations, 
resolutely determined to persevere in their purpose, 
British commerce suffered a very great diminution. 
It was founds on an investigation, that the exporti* 
from this country to America in 1769, fell short by 
seven hundred and forty-four thousand pounds or 
those of the year I768. It appeared also, that the 
revenue from America, which had been in 17f>7 
one hundred and ten thousand pounds, in I768 
had lessened to seventy thousand, and in 1769 waa 
so low as thirty thousands The association had con- 
fined the prohibition of the specified articles to those 
of British growth or manufacture ; the natural con- 
sequence of which was, that they began to be smug- 
gled from foreign countries, especially from France ; 
and thus the two acts of this administration, the 
law of I7G7 for raising a revenue from America, 
and the proposal in 1769 of reviving an oppressive 
statute of a tyrannical prince, long obsolete for its 
absurdity and injustice, prevented the use of British 
manufactures, destroyed an important branch of 
commerce, impaired revenue, encouraged the pro- 
duce and trade of continental Europe, and enriched 
our commercial and political rivals : so narrow were 
the views of the ministers of that time, and so exten- 
sive were the consequences of their weakness, rash- 
ness, and impolicy ! 

During the summer, discontents ar6se in Eng- 
land to a greater height than, in any preceding pe- 
riod of the reign* iQthough the conduct of admk 
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c H A P. mstration req>ecting Amoica had its share in etxk- 
vm- ing dissatisfaction, yet the chief cause was the pro- 

*^^ ceedinffs against Mr, Wilkes, especially with^r^arc 
to the Middlesex election* The nomination oiMr. 
Lutterel involved in it a totally different question 
from the expul^on of Mr. Wilkes. The exptiki<m, 
whether well or ill founded, was a question of indi- 
vidual conduct, of which the justice or imustice ter- 
minated in Mr.Wiikes himself, without affecting any 
other person ; but the nomination of a man supported 
hy a minority invc^ved a constitutional right, and the 
decision mi^ht eventually afi^t many others. A 
aubject which so greatly agitated and interested the 
pubUc mind, naturally became a theme of literary 
discussion, and the ablest men were engaged on both 
sides. The question at is^e was. Whether expulsion 
constituted disqualification during the current parlia- 
ment i The supporters of the affirmative contended, 
that the power o£ disqualifying persons frooi being 
. members of its body was inherent in the house of 
commons, and that its exertibn could be demon- 

|o*j««]» strated from precedents. The force of Dr» Johnson 
' Was employed on this side of the question^ in the 
essay wnich was entftied, << False Alarm :'^ and his 
chief argument was, that the power of disqualifying 
expelled members, was necessary to the bouse of 
commons; as expulsion with re-eligibility would be 
a nominal, not' a real punishment. He also quoted 
the case of sir Robert Walpole, and dwelt on the 
mdividual character of Mr. Wilkes. Political expe- 
diency, however, could not prove existing law ; and 
mdividual character was- irrelative to a question of 
privilege between constituents^ and the representative 
Dody. The writer who entered most fidly and mi- 
nutely into this question, upon the real grounds of 

52S ^ ^^ *^^ precedent, was tiie celebrated Junius. He 
defied his adversaries to produce . any statute appli- 
cable to the subject* The precedent on which mi. 
oiatera rested^ waa the case of Walpole ; but, i^ 
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3mAm abews, the judgment of the house ww quite chap. 
different.'' Mr^ Wilkes wa« expelled^ so was Mr.Wai- v"^- 
pole } Mr. Wilkes was re-elected by a im^ority of *^m^^ 
votes, so was Mr. Wajpde. The friends of Mr. 
Taylor, the opposing candidate, petitioned parlia^ 
nent, that he, though supported by a minority, 
should be returned ; tbe house determined that Mr» 
Taylor was not duly elected. Mr^ Lutterd, sup^ 
ported by a minority, was dedared by the hp9se to 
be duly returned* Mr* Wilkes was dc^::;lared incapa* 
Ue of b^g elected, because he had been expelled ;. 
Mr.Walpc^e was declared incapable of sitting in par* 
ISament, not because he had been expelled, but be^ 
cause he was deemed gtnlty of a breach of trust an^ 
notorious corruption in his official character of secr^ 
taiT at war. 

The Middlesex deption was one occasion whicU 
eaUed forth the epistdiary eloquence of this re* 
nowned writer ; but the ol^ects of its exertion and 
the rajage of its expatiation were far more extensive* 
During the suprenuicy of the whigs^ the influence 
of pubnc opinion had very rapidly increased through* 
out the English nation. The $ame spirit of inquirf 
tiiat had scrutinised the actions of the. Stuart princes^ 
derated with redoubjad force after the revolutioii 
had ascertained the extent and bounds of privil^e 
aiad prerogative ; and the consequent laws had sano* 
tioned the use c^f freedom's most powerful engine,, 
the press, tried and proved in the contentions of the 
whigs.and tones in the reigns of William and Atoe ^ 
of ministerial and anti-ministerial parties, while 
Walpole sat at the helm ef affiurs ; the efficacy of 
^is energetie instrument wa» more fuBy essayed 
since the accession of tbe present soi^ereign to the 
throne } and most socceasfufly employed in counter* 
acting the liberal and comprehensive policy which, 
without respect of psurties, sou^lrt c^&eial fitness in 
thaminist^s of t^ crown^ Misapprehending> or 

^ See Lttter zvi. dated July 1^, 1769. 
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CHAP, perverting ingenuity, chargedthe failure of erroneous 
^"'' or premature means to the impolicy of the general 
1769, end J and endeavoured to demonstrate^ that every 
censurable measure of individual ministers arose 
from the new system, and that the only remedy for 
the evils under which the country and its dependen- 
cies labour, was the renewal of the whig * monopoly. 
These were the propositions which the parliamentary 
orators of the aristocratical confederacy wished to 
inculcate themselves, and also to disseminate through 
literary co-*adjutors. To this phalanx of opposition 
and disqontent, several senators and many writers, 
who were not partizans, adhered ; in the course of 
the contests, the high and growing authority of the 
press was daily more manifest, and in the estimation 
of the multitude rivalled parliament itself, and the 
whig ^ combination entertained sanguine hopes, that 
through intrinsic force, aided by literary eloquence 
that fanned the popular flame, they should at length 
succeed in restoring the former system, and recover- 
ing the direction of the royal councils. To regain 
for the whigs and their supporters the sole possession 
of the political fortress, fought their champion 
Junius. Personal motives evidently inflamed this 
writer against individual officers of the crown, whom 
party considerations induced him to assail, as mem- 
bers of a body which was to be driven from the 
councils of the king, to make way for the restoration 
of the whigs. He began his warfare in January 
1769, by a general view of the state of the country j 
defcribtjd Britain, as internally distracted, and as 
little 1 egarded by foreign powers ; and assuming the 
truth of his account, imputed the alleged evils to the 
new system and the existing ministers. He thence 
descended to specific measures, and the respective 

! ?*® *^® ^^V^ of opposition writings, but especially Burke on the Qiscontents. 
and Junius 8 Letters. ■ t ~» 

* See Letters to the duke of Grafton, &p. and to the dukes of Grafton and Bed. 
ford, apd lord ly^ansfiey. ^ -r .r .. . 
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characters of the chief members of the administra- chap. 
tion ; with a two-fold purpose, of deriving the coun- ^"^' 
sels from the new plan of royal policy, and its alleged i769. 
framer and conductor lord Bute ; and demonstrating 
that the chief officers of the crown were, from pri- 
vate profligacy, public corruption, or political prepos- 
sessions, the fittest for carrying it into * execution. 
The Middlesex election, at an early period of his 
work, afforded him an opportunity of inveighing 
against ministers, and attacking parliament as meanly 
condescending to be the tool of government in vio- 
lating the rights of electors, and depriving English- 
men of their constitutional and most valuable fran^ 
chise. Keeping directly to his purpose, he deduced 
the Middlesex election from the new system, and 
the ministers who had been chosen to render it 
effectual. To the same cause he ascribed the various 
acts, legislative, executive, and judicial, which he 
reprobated in the cQurse of his writings. With skil- 
ful unity of design, the details and result of his elo- 
quence, were adapted to his purposes of impressing 
the public with an opinion, that the whole policy of 
the present reign had been unconstitutional in prin- 
ciples, at once feeble and oppressive in operation, and 
pernicious in effect. Advanced not in the impas- 
sioned hour of contentious and temporary debate, 
but in an uniform series of deliberate inculcation, 
such assertions evidently conveyed an indirect cen- 
sure of the sovereign ; but circuitous attack was not 
sufficient for the purpose of Junius. A direct ad- 
dress to the king himself, he thought, would more 
effectually accomplish the end for which he em- 
ployed his pen. Composed with exquisite skill and 
great ability ; dexterously adapted to the popular 
prejudices, and the views of the whigs, his letters 
had converged all the rays of discontent into one 
focus; now was the time for exciting a flame, which 
should consume every object that was hostile to the 

^ He apcuses lords Mansfield and Bute with Jacobinism. See Letters, passim. 
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CHAP, confederacy of the whigsu He wrote a letter, tibii 
^^^^ contained a direct and virulent attack on the conduct 
17(9, and government of the king ; in which the errors 
imputed to the monarch's administration were his 
dereliction of the policy " of his two predecessors ; 
his chmce of servants without regard to the whi^ eonf> 
nexion, his employment of Scotchmen, and tbt 
series of successive measures which these changes 
had produced. The consequences (said Junius to 
his sovereign) must be dissatisfaction, rebellion, and 
revolution ; unless the king should cease to govern 
according to his own judgment and choice, and 
should yield his understanding and will to the int« 
plicit direction of a par^. Such was the object and 
nature of the Letters of Junius, which ccmtinued to 
be published for near four years ; and to insure 
almost unprecedented circulation through the union 
of the prevalent violence of popular licentiousness 
Object and with vigorous and masterly composition* For clears 
rfuJiHi- ness, precision, and force of style, select phraseology^ 
mordinary dcxtcrous arrangement, impressiveness of manner, 
giving the materials the most pointed effect, these 
productions have rarely been exceeded, and not often 
equalled, by political publications ; but he who stall 
look into Junius for a close chain of antecedents 
and consequents, facts, and legitimate inferences^ 
will be disappdnted, by seeking for what the author 
never intended to bestow, and what would not have 
answered bis purpose. Junius could reason clearly 
and strongly ; but he did not constantly argue con« 
clusively, because his ohgect was not to enlighten the 
understanding, but to inflame the passions* He 
Ratified the people by repeating to them, in strong 
and nervous language, their own notions and feel- 
ings : he pleased them not by the justness of perfofm* 
ance, but by dexterously chiming their lavourite 
tunes^ His charges against the dukes of Grafton 
and Bedford represent those noblemen as the most 

" J[ufiiH»*8 LQU«r tQ the King, December 19ih» 1769. 
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(Arofifigate and abandoned men that ever bad disgraced chap. 
the British senate or cabinet ; but what impartial ^^'f_ 
estimator of political characters would form his ^76^; 
judgment from' accusations that were substantiated 
by no proofi and totally inconsistent with probable 
lity ? The iBustrioui^ Mansfield he described as a 
most corrupt and unjust judgie, as a mean time-ser^ : . 

ting and unprincipled courtier, and as a Jacobite, 
inimical to the king and« government which he pro^ 
fessed to support. What weight would an impartial 
investigator of merit allow to such cdiumnious alle<«' 
gations, not only unsupported by any proof, but 
disproved by the whole tenor and course of the life 
and conduct of their otgect. Aware, that in tber 
misapprehension of party rage, the slander of dignity 
and merit was one road to popularity, Junius in- 
sulted a much more exalted character, and completed 
his calumny by charges which wei?e e(jually fafee and 
seditious. History, attfer takkig a retrospective view 
of Grecian and Roman demagogues, will scarcely 
be able to present such an instimce of mveetive,^ m- 
genious and infkmmatory ; scurrility, nervous and 
elegant; plausible sophistry, impressive declamation, 
poignant and sarcastic mmice, as in the £nglish ora^ 
tor of the Iron Mask« These anonymous effusions 
were not prized only by such critics as composed 
Mr. Wilkes's election mobs, but by readers of real 
abilities and learning, who, hostile to government, 
and approving the spirit which they breathed, did 
not rigorously scrutinize the arguments ; men of 
taste, charmed with the beauties m the composition, 
overlooked the reasoning and tendency : luid never 
was a political work more universally perused than 
the Letters of Junius. 

Ministers, aware of the prevailing discontents, 
endeavoured to procure addresses which might 
counteract the popular spirit, but were in England 
by no means successful. Essex, Kent, Surry, and 
Salop, were the only counties ; the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the cities of Bristol and 
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Coventry, and the town of Liverpool, the 6viy cor 
porations of note that expressed the sentiments de- 
sired by government. From Scotland, however, the 
addresses were more numerous and agreeable to mi- 
nistry." Petitions, on the contrary, were presented 
from many counties^ cities, and corporations, and 
these were of two very different classes : one set, 
though explicit, wa» temperate ; and, though for- 
cible, decorous : of this species, the best written 
and most distinguished were from Buckinghamshire 
and Yorkshire, supposed to have been respectively 
framed by Mr*]Burke and sir George Saville. These 
confined themselves to the rights of election, which 
they asserted to be violated; and, either indirectly 
or expressly, prayed for a dissolution of parliament. 
The other class, though nominally petitions, were 
false and indecent remonstrances ; of these, the most 
noted and prominent were from Middlesex and the 
city of London.** They professed to review the whole 
series of acts during his present majesty's reign. Ac- 
cording to their account, the king had been uni- 
formly directed by profligate counsellors, who had 
infused into the royal mind sentiments and counsels 
of the most dangerous tendency to the liberties and 
happiness of his subjects ; from those pernicious 
counsels, according to their assertion and enumera- 
tion, had proceeded the corruption of all the orders, 
and violation of the most sacred rights of English- 
men ; and the reign of the king was a tissue of unjust, 
tyrannical, and cruel acts, flowing from the legisla^ 
tive, executive, and judicative estates: after this 
statement, they proceeded to pray, that he would 
banish from his royal favour, trust, and confidence, 
his e\"il and pernicious counsellors. Though the 
tenor and language of the Middlesex and London 
petitions were essentially the same,, the latter was ren- 
dered more notorious, by the perseverance of un- 

■ See State Papers, 1769. 

• See in the State Pupcrs, the petition of the Middlesex electors, Miy S4feh 
1769, and the London petition of June 30tb, 1769. 

founded 
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fbufided expostulation with which its proraotefs chap. 
obtruded their abusive charges upon their sovereign. ^"^' 
False as many of the allegations were, yet, coming 1769, 
from the most opulent body in the kingdom, they 
had very great influence in spreading the discontents, 
and the dissatisfaction had risen to an extraordinary 
height before the meeting of the legislature. 

Parliament was assembled on the 9th of Janu- 1770. 
ary 1770 ; and, contrary to popular expectation, his m*"'"* of 
majesty's speech did not mention the public dis- p" '*"•"'• 
contents. One subject of which the king spoke, 
though really of very great importance, was much 
ridiculed by the speakers and writers p of oppo- 
sition. An infectious distemper having t>roken out 
among the cattle, threatened one of the chief articles 
of provision. The king, by the advice of his privy 
council, had taken every step which he thought 
likely to stop the contagion, and consulted his par- 
liament on farther measures to be adopted con- 
cerning a matter of the highest national importance. 
He expressed his regret, that his endeavours to 
tranquillize America had not been attended with 
the desired success ; and that combinations had 
been formed to destroy the commercial connexion 
between our colonial provinces and this country. 
He had, however, received the strongest assurances, 
that the present disturbances in Europe would not 
interrupt the quiet of Great Britain. The debatie 
upon the address contained a very wide range of 
animadversion, and g^eat acrimony of censure, into 
which the opposition in both houses introduced the 
Middlesex election, the prevailing discontents in 
England, and the commotions in America, and urged 
the dissolution of parliament and a total change of 
counsels. Ministers, admitting that discontents 
existed, imputed them to the spirit of faction, and 
the speeches, writings, and petitions, which had 
been thence produced ; they, however, were by no 
means unanimous. Lords Camden and Shelbume 

' See Juaius*s Letter to tU^e duke of Grafton, February 14th, 1770. 

withdrew 
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CHAP, withdrew from counsels so different from tixme 
^"'' , which they and their aidmired friend lord Chathan^ 
177a would have supported or approved. Soon after^ ta 
S^th?duS ^^ great astonishment of the nation, the diike of 
«f onftoaf Grafton, on the S8th of January, resigned his office 
of first lord of the treasury. Lord Caimien and 
Mr.Dunnii]^, his chief supporters in their respective 
houses, had shewn theitisehres inimical to the 
measures which had been recently pulled ^ besides^ 
the duke of Grafton professed himself the political 
pupil of the illustrious Chatham j and thouglv 
during the illness and inaction of that statesmaI^ 
he had swerved from hisr principles, ojpinioiis^ and 
maxims,' he rtill allowed the highest veneration for 
his character and sentiments^ Perfectly recovered^ 
lord Chatham^ was now returned to parliament, and 
with his if^onted vigour attacked the system and 
measures of administration* The opposition of all 
his ablest friends^ Grafton could not endure. In 
addition to these causes, we may find another pro* 
bable reason for the dereliction of his poirt. Junius, 
indefatigable in raking together calumnious anec^ 
dotes, aind dexterous in bestowing on them the 
appearance of truths had made the private %» well 
as the public conduct of this nobleman the chief 
Dutt of his satire^ and for his actions assigned the 
most contemptible and unworthy motives* He 
must be either grossly stupid or stoically magnani* 
mous, either less or greater than ordinary men, 
who, though conscious of innocence, can bear with 
indifference powerful calumny that produces general 
belief. The duke of Grafton, r^arding his cha- 
racter, was so much moved by the fetters of Junius, 
jlfiat they certainly co-operated with other causes in 
impelling him to resign* 
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